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ntil the press broke the story, no one in a position of 

authority seemed to care if a sexual-assault allegation 

against Francis J. Pilecki, president of Westfield State 

College, was ever fully investigated or made public. 
Certainly not Joseph Finnegan, the interim chancellor of higher 
education, who, like nearly everyone in educational circles who 
knew of Pilecki’s problems, was willing to ease Pilecki out quietly. 
Nor Thomas R. Kiley, first assistant state attorney general, who 
neither investigated the criminal charges himself nor pushed the 
Hampden County district attorney to do so. Nor, most significantly, 
Governor Michael Dukakis, who learned in January that a state 
college president was under investigation for an allegation of 

sexual misconduct but failed to institute a follow-up of any kind until 

the allegation had taken on the proportions of a scandal. 

David J. Beaubien, chairman ofthe state Board of Regents, told 
the Phoenix last week that he’d informed the governor of the 
allegation in early January. Although Beaubien did not remember 
whether he'd told Dukakis that the president under suspicion was 
Pilecki or that the school was Westfield State, he clearly recalled that 
“Linformed the governor in January that we’d received an 

~allegation against a college president for sexual assault and that it 
had been referred to the AG’s office.’’ According to Beaubien, ‘The 
governor shook his head and said, ‘That's the proper way to handle 
it.’ Beaubien said he’d interpreted Dukakis’‘s shaking of his head as 
a sign of ‘disgust and disbelief.’’ Ata news conference last 
Wednesday, Dukakis recalled such a conversation. He told the 
press his response had been to say, ‘I assume you're going to get on 
it, lassume you're going to investigate, I assume you're going to 
take whatever steps are necessary.” 

But disgusted though he may have been, beyond making three 
assumptions, there is no evidence that Dukakis did anything — or 
Continued on page 10 : 
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EIGHTH ROUND 


State Representative Tom Gallagher's decision to bail 
out of the crowded Eighth District race triggered yet 
another round of aggressive political overanalysis as 
candidates staked their claims for the lion’s share of 
Gallagher's estimated four percent of the district's vote. 

Gallagher, a six-year State House veteran from 
Allston-Brighton and one of the most left- -leaning 
Democrats in the primary field, said at a Thursday press | 
conference that he was getting out because his low- 
budget grassroots campaign hadn't attracted the 
organizational strength he’d hoped for. Looking relaxed 
and genuinely relieved, Gallagher framed his 
withdrawal announcement with a series of one-lineers 
that kept reporters laughing but uninformed about 
whom Gallagher might support in September's primary. 

The conventional wisdom says Gallagher's 
withdrawal should benefit former state rep and former 
mayoral candidate Mel King, who, like Gallagher, 
occupies a spot well toward the left end of the Eighth 
District spectrum. 

But Gallagher had barely finished his exceptionally 
graceful withdrawal — which was marked by a notable 
disinclination to attack front-runner Joe Kennedy 
personally, despite repeated invitations from the press 
corps to do so — before other candidates were aa. 
how his move would help their campaigns. \- 

Those analyses were universally prefaced by 
expressions of respect for Gallagher's intellect, vision, 
and articulate voice and, even taken with a grain of 
political salt, the encomiums sounded genuine. But on a 
practical level, each theory had a different spin on it — 
from Jim Roosevelt's assertion that he'll be helped by a 
narrowing of the field to the Kennedy camp’s claim that 
Gallagher's departure leaves their man as the only 
Brighton candidate in the race. 

Realistically, Gallagher's bailout won’t mean a major 
shift of votes; if he’d had enough support for the others 
to really care about, he'd still be in the race. But it could 
trigger a move of neighborhood activists and organizers 
into other campaigns 

State Senator George Bachrach, whose Senate district 

overlaps Gallagher's rep district, thinks that support 
will be coming his way. “It’s an unmixed blessing,” he 
insists. “There's a group of top-flight activists out there 
who are now free to rethink this race, people who have 
in the past been torn between supporting Tom and 
supporting me.” 

The King camp puts its faith not in geography but in 


~ ideology. John Demeter, King’s press spokesman, argues 


that a similar leftist-activist philosophy makes King the 
logical choice for Gallagher's people. Although 
Gallagher made no endorsement Thursday, Demeter 
said he “would expect” such a nod to be coming King’s 
way before September. 

Gallagher's postmortem analysis of the race was less 
abstruse but probably more realistic. “If you want to get 
down to brass tacks,” he said, “what the problem was — 
other people wanted to run for this seat, as well.” And 
that’s really the most rational analysis of what happened 
to Tom Gallagher's campaign. 


MORAL VICTORY 


The image of families living in welfare motels, 
crowded shelters, and tents in parks continues to haunt 
Governor Dukakis and cloud his Massachusetts success 
story. Last Thursday Suffolk Superior Court Judge 
Charles Grabau ruled in favor of homeless families who 
had sued the state on the grounds that inadequate Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) benefits had 
led to their homelessness. 

Last December the Massachusetts Coalition for the 
Homeless, the Coalition for Basic Human Needs, and 
homeless families receiving AFDC benefits filed a class- 
action suit against the governor and his two most trusted 
human-services advisers — Human Services Secretary 
Phil Johnston and Public Welfare Commissioner Charles 
Atkins. The suit charged the trio with violating state law 
by failing to pay AFDC grants “sufficient to enable 
parents to bring up their children properly in their own 


POSTAGE DUE 


homes.” Last week the judge agreed that the current 
level of AFDC benefits — which, advocates claim, are 40 
percent below the poverty level — failed to meet the 
mandate of the law. The judge ordered Atkins to calculate | 
a revised standard of assistance that reflects the amount it 
actually costs a family to live in its own home in 
Massachusetts. But because the governor, the Executive 
Office of Human Services (EOHS), and the legislature 
had never before been given a realistic dollar amount to 
work with, Grabau reserved judgment on the plaintiffs’ 
request that he order the administration to take 
whatever steps are necessary to pay out sufficient AFDC 
benefits. 

Which means there aren't going to be any cash 
settlements made to the AFDC families. But according to 
state sources, the judge’s ruling should have an effect on 
the House-Senate budget-conference committee that’s 
currently haggling over two proposals for raising AFDC 
benefits. (One of the proposals calls for what amounts to 
a 17 percent increase; the other seeks a 10 percent 
increase.) Immediately after last week’s ruling, 
advocates for the homeless called on Dukakis to submit 
a deficiency budget sufficient to pay “adequate” welfare 
grants. 

In the wake of the ruling, EOHS spokeswoman Mary 
Breslauer stated, “We have every intention of complying 
with the judge’s order” and said Johnston had instructed 


__sthej\Wiglfare Department to begttrformulating an --sas 


accurate picture of how AFDC payments compare with 
actual housing costs. They might start with the fact that 
a family of three on AFDC receives $432 a month and 
that the median rent for an apartment in Boston is $530 
a month. 


This police note comes from Baltimore via Pax 
Centurion, the Boston Police Patrolmen’s Association 
newspaper. As the story goes, a guy had been stopped 
by a cop on the suspicion of drunk driving. In court, the 
arresting officer testified that when he'd asked the guy to 
produce his car registration, the guy had seemed to 
fumble around forever in the glove compartment. 

“But it was dark, was it not?” the driver's lawyer then 
asked the arresting officer. 

“Yes,” said the cop. 

“Was the glove compartment cluttered?” the lawyer 
asked. 

“Yes,” said the cop. 

“How long did he fumble around in there?” the 
lawyer asked. 

“Maybe five minutes,” said the cop. 

“Well,” the lawyer said, ‘do you find it unusual that a 
man would take his time looking in a dark and cluttered 
glove compartment for a small piece of paper?” 

“Yes,” said the cop. “He was sitting in my patrol car at 
the time,” 


LET’S MAKE A DEAL 


Do you miss Starsky and Hutch? Have you ever 
wanted a guest spot on The Love Boat? Then perhaps 
you'll be interested in a business proposition Aaron 
Spelling has to make. 

Aaron Spelling Productions creates all the glitzy junk 
that ABC can handle. Now the firm is going public: 
shares are being offered over the counter as Spelling 
attempts to raise $90 million in new capital (hey, Linda 
Evans's gowns don’t come cheap). 

In truth, it was a tough year for the soap operas and 
cop shows that are Spelling's specialties. But the 
venerable schlockmeister has long been television's 
most successful producer, and $90 mi 
with he might yet create a new smash 
The Colbys. fae ee 

However, there’s a catch to the oft eepeling is 
putting only nonvoting shares up for sale.Se go in with 
him just for the money, not because you want to vote te 
kill off Alexis. 





(Thanks this week to Francis J. Connolly, Michael 
Gee, and Ric Kahn.) 


by R. Jones 
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No way to treat a lady 


PERSONALLY 


BY MICHAEL GEE 





an “ethnic Disneyland” seemed a trifle strange, 

again I did not flinch. But the news that the 
bigwigs running the show have decided it’s impossible 
to celebrate the restoration and 100th birthday of the 
Statue of Liberty without the aid of 200 Elvis Presley 
impersonators convinced me: this Liberty Weekend 
business has gotten completely out of hand. Already this 
nationalistic jamboree is a more annoying public 
spectacle than the last four Republican National 
Conventions put together — and it hasn’t even 
happened yet. 

I want to be fair about this. Despite the fact that the 
chief executives of both Chrysler and the nation are all 
for this affair — with its laser light shows, celebrity 
citizenship ceremonies, and the like — it may not have 
started off as such a bad idea, for a number of reasons. 
The Fourth of July is a traditional excuse to throw 
outdoor parties of all sizes, and New York is as good a 
place as any for a party. The Statue of Liberty is one of 
our nicer national monuments, fully deserving of 
restoration and a modest celebration commemorating 
said restoration. It is the God-given right of every 
American pol to deliver patriotic stemwinders on 
Independence Day. No force on earth can prevent the 
rich and powerful from gathering together to bask in 
their own wonderfulness, whether in Red Square on 
May Day or on Bedlow’s Island on the Fourth. Anyone 
who’s willing to spend five grand to watch Ronald 
Reagan unveil a statue would probably, in the absence 
of such an opportunity, just spend the money on 
something equally silly. And mind-boggling as the 
thought of 200 guys lip-synching “Jailhouse Rock” is, it’s 
far better to see independence celebrated with a parade 
of Elvises than with a parade of tanks. 

I hold those truths to be self-evident, but so is this 
truth: Liberty Weekend doesn’t offer us a chance to swell 
with patriotic pride so much as it makes patriotism just 
another commodity to be bought and sold — indeed, 
makes it something that cannot be properly enjoyed 
unless it is paid for, not with blood, sweat, and tears 
(though plenty of the last two will be shed by the 
throngs that'll find their way to lower Manhattan) but 
with cold cash. The slogan for this particular celebration 
wasn’t written by Thomas Jefferson or even Emma 
peer nee Se ew on pit ‘80s, “All 
major credit cards 

Commercialism is, of course, an important part of the 

Continued on page 18 


L ee Iacocca, I could handle. And though the idea of 
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TALKIN 
POLITICS 


BY JOHN MEDEARIS 





owners of the Seabrook nuclear-power plant. 

Dogged over the years by their own 
miscalculations — in siting the plant in a growing 
population center and trying to woo the skeptical local 
inhabitants with the inadequate nuclear-emergency 
response plans — the owners were staring another of 
their errors right in the face. 

Seabrook’s builder had just received a letter from 
Governor Michael Dukakis requesting Edward Brown, 
president of New Hampshire Yankee, that Yankee 
postpone a low-power test of the plant until after the 
looming questions surrounding the feasibility of 
evacuating Seabrook’s environs are settled. Only eight 
days before, Yankee had petitioned the licensing board 
of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) for a low- 
power operating license — permission to test and run 
the plant at five percent of its generating capacity. That 
move had seemed designed to prove to doubtful 
investors that the plant was ready for operation. Proving 
that the plant was ready for a low-power license was 
part of Yankee’s ongoing attempt to paint Dukakis’s 
reservations about Seabrook as unreasonable, and to 
assign him the full burden of blame should the plant be 
scuttled. 

Events had already begun to sour for Yankee; only a 
few days after Seabrook’s request to the NRC, one major 
investor, Eastern Utilities Associates, had demonstrated 
its lack of confidence by lowering its original bid to buy 
11.3 percent of the shares in Seabrook from $115 million 
to $72 million. It Eastern’s move showed that Yankee’s 
request for a low-power license had failed to gain the 
confidence of at least one important investor, the 
governor's letter made performing a test a no-win 
proposition. Dukakis made it clear that he would resist 
this artd any similar pressure on him (a recalcitrance 
equally annoying to proponents and opponents of the 
plant), that he was determined to make a policy decision 
on the eventual fate of the plant without “prejudice.” 
Though the plant's bid upped the political ante, 
reminding the governor that blame for the plant’s - 
ultimate failure would be on him alone, Dukakis’s letter 
made it clear that he wasn’t concerned with the political 
stakes, at least for the time being. And in admitting that 
he was not at all sure of his legal authority to prevent a 
test in the event that the plantdecided to ignore his 
request, Dukakis indicated that he regarded the risk of a 
legal battle worth it if it meant keeping his options open. 
That commitment presented the possibility of the 
commonwealth winning an early round in what may yet 
become a legal battle over the plant's operation. 

Still, winning that first round could be very difficult 
for Dukakis. Should the owners of the plant choose to 
ignore his plea to delay testing, Dukakis, in order to 
satisfy the legal stipulation that the commonwealth seek 
“administrative remedies” before challenging low- 
power licensure in court, would have to argue the issue 
first before the NRC. NRC regulations 10 C.F.R. Section 
50.57c and 10 C.F.R. Section 40.47d explicitly allow 
utilities to petition the NRC for a low-power license and 
spell out the NRC’s authority to grant such a license 
before the settlement of off-site emergency- 
preparedness matters; Dukakis would have to sway the 
NRC licensing board with his arguments that a low-level 
test would irradiate the plant and preclude any later 
option of converting Seabrook to alternative energy 
sources and would necessitate a costly decommissioning 
process. It seems unlikely that the NRC, in view of its 
position in the past, would accept such arguments. 

Dukakis made only general reference to his 
exploration of legal options, but the language of his 
letter may provide a clue about what he could do next. 
According to former assistant attorney general Jo Ann 
Shotwell, who litigated Seabrook issues for the 
commonwealth for five years, Dukakis’s use of the 
phrase “irreparably harmed” may be a signal that he is 
prepared to seek a preliminary injunction against fuel 
loading and low-power testing; proof that “irreparable 
harm” could result if an action is not blocked is one of 
the legal requisites for granting a preliminary injunction. 
Says Shotwell, “He’s making all the good arguments 
that exist; I think he makes them in a compelling letter.” 
A preliminary injunction would clear the way for the 
commonwealth to argue against low-power licensure in 
federal court without the imminent threat of its taking 

lace. 
. Tom Hubbard, the governor's chief spokesraan on 
Seabrook, and Assistant Attorney General Carol Sneider 
were reluctant to discuss what arguments the 
commonwealth might make in federal court to oppose 
low-power licensure. But according to Diane Curran, a 
Washington attorney representing the New England 
Coalition against Nuclear Pollution, Massachusetts 
would probably have to challenge 10 C.F.R. Section 
50.57c and 10 C.F.R. Section 40.47d. Curran said that two 
cases in which the NRC specifically requested 
permission from Congress to grant temporary operating 
licenses to nuclear plants before license hearings were 
completed may indicate that even the NRC has doubts 
about whether those regulations are consistent with the 
agency’s congressional mandate. Curran’s colleague 
Ellen Weiss says those NRC requests show more than 
doubt: “It was an indication that the NRC clearly 
acknowledged that it doesn’t have the authority to grant 
Continued on pave 20 


L ast Wednesday was another hard-luck day for the 

































1 ON THE COVER 
Jim Schuh and Scot Lehigh report on the failure of state officials 
including Governor Dukakis, to act when they heard months agc 
about allegations of sexual assault by the president of Westfield Siate 


College. 


4 LETTERS 


6 PARADES END by Alan Lupo 
Waiving the flag: updating Carl Sandburg’s The People, Yes 


14 SPORTING EYE” by Michael Gee 


There‘s a simple moral in the death of Len Bias. But that won’t preven 


confusion and a good deal of hypocrisy. 


15 BRIEF CASES by Harvey Silverglate 
Despite the Reagan administration’s hot air on '‘tamily values 
court seeks to force a mother to testify against her son 








BLFESTY LE weenie onions 
1 OPENING LINES by Stephen McCauley 


Getting a read on Boston's new generation of novelists 
2 URBAN EYE by Nancy Webb 
6 BOOKS 


Stephen McCauley examines the new theories on incest put torth 1 
Diana Russell's work The Secret Trauma, and in ‘Bookmarks’ four 


new nonfiction titles are considered 


8 FOOD by Ariel Swartley 


Cool summertime recipes for ricotta 


9 HOW SWEETITIS by Lynda Morgenroth 
Tips on mixing refreshing seasonal drinks with European fruit syrups 


12 RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 


Spice overrides nice at Rosemary. 


17 THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
20 CLASSIFIEDS 

















COMING 


In Arts: Bob Blumenthal on Abdullah Ibrahim and the Faris Reunion Band. In Lifestyle: Nei] M 


Gardzienice. 


8 MUSIC 
Joyce Millman walks a mile in Run-D.M.C.'‘s shoes; Jimmy Guterma: 
gives the go signal to Green on Red; Bob Blumenthal takes another 
look into his jazz diary; and in ‘Cellars by Starlight’ Sally Cragin kick 
up her heels with Pajama Slave Dancers. Plus “Live and on Recora 


on page 10. 


18 HOT DOTS ——s AIRWAVES 


31 ART LISTINGS 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSIONISM by David Boneiti 
Wondering what came betweer the Boston School's cuit of beauty 
and the art revolutions of the pasi 2C vears? The DeCordova Museum 
has the answer: ‘Expressionism in Boston. | 945-/ 985 


2 DANCE 
Lisa F. Hillyer puts out the weicome mat for another Japanese ‘roupe 
the Hanayagi dancers, and leaves it there for some local performers 


3 STATE OF THE ART by Kathy Huffhines 
You rode the subway and looked at the art; now see the movie Arts 
on the Line. Or vote for your tavorite piece of public design, and you 
could be a winner in the Governor's Design Awards Program 


4 FILM 
Owen Gleiberman asks whether the Danny DeVito/Bette Midler 
Ruthless People is ruthless enough Kathy Huffhines asks whether 
Running Scared is scared enough, and Charles Taylor finds that Ai 
Close Range is indeed close enough Plus, in ‘Trailers,’ The Toxic 
Avenger, American Anthem. and Karate Kid, Part II. 


6 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay awards two ears to Bullpen but knits her brow over 
Quilters; and Skip Ascheim fires Blanks at Fables for the Ill-Adviseo 
and talks with Wlodzimierz Staniewski of the Polish theater grouy 


33 OFF THE RECORD 
WE 34 PLAY BY PLAY 
24 LISTINGS 36 FILM LISTINGS 
39 FILM STRIPS 
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on how the malpractice-insurance crisis is affecting area midwives 





Credits: Michael Romanos (with News) and Jeff Thiebauth (with Lifestyle). | 
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LETTERS 





We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





MISSED POINT 


So your alleged film critic Charles 
Taylor thinks director Tobe Hooper 
“could be the new Ed Wood,” huh? 

In his review of Invaders from Mars 
(Arts, June 17), Taylor neglects to 
mention what David most likely sees 
when he barges into his parents’ 
bedroom at the conclusion of the film. 
This blatant omission indicates the 
theme of the film was completely 
missed. That's too bad, because a few of 
your readers probably would have been 
interested in a well-crafted, satirical 
Freudian journey into a child’s 
confrontation with adult sexuality. Also, 
the sexual symbolism in the film is 
easily discernible, just like it is in Alien, 
In the Company of Wolves, The Pit, and 
many others. 

In addition, Hooper's Lifeforce (based 
on Colin Wilson’s Space Vampires) is 
not a “goofy put-on.” It’s an exact 
examination of the futility of believing 
in the existence of the perfect mate, and 
it strictly adheres to the beliefs of Colin 
Wilson as conveyed by his books (Ritual 
in the Dark, The Glass Cage, etc.) 

And finally, Tobe Hooper's track 
record speaks for itself. In the past 
dozen years, he has also helmed The 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre, Eaten Alive, 
Salem’s Lot (for television), and The 
Funhouse. Comparing Hooper to Ed 
Wood is something an intelligent film 
critic would never do. 

Thomas Jenkins 
Haverhill 


DYING YOUNG 


After reading your articles on the 
death of Len Bias (News, June 24) and 
the coverage of what's happened since, 
it struck me that this is a case of the 
Celtics’ good luck meeting the bad luck 
of Maryland. What I mean by that is that 
up until last week, the Boston Celtics 
seemed to possess the luck of the Irish. 
Sixteen championship banners. Hall of 
fame players. “Havlicek stole the ball,” 
and all the rest. If the Celtics could find 
a way to win, they did. 

The flip side of the Celtics is the 
University of Maryland, cursed by a 
string of bad luck. Nine trips to the 
NCAA tournament, but no 
championships, despite standout 
players. The loser in the “greatest 
college game ever played” (1974: NC 
State 103, Maryland 100, in overtime). 
One NBA player out of Maryland — 
John Lucas — banned for cocaine use. 
Two other UM players — Owen Brown 
and Chris Patten — dead of heart 


attacks. And now, Len Bias. 

Exactly what happened to Bias in his 
final hours will always remain a 
mystery. What we have heard has not 
been pleasant. However, when all is said 
and done, the information that 
continues to accumulate will only serve 
as evidence to be left with a picture: Len 
Bias on draft day, walking to center 
stage, with a large smile and a Celtics 
cap in hand, to shake the 
commissioner's hand. It seemed too 
good to be true. And it was. When Len 
Bias joined the Celtics, he evidently 
brought the luck of the University of 
Maryland with him. 

Tom Wald 
Boston 





A bomb at Amnesty? 


YOKO, OH NO 


After reading Milo Miles’s account of 
the Amnesty International benefit (Arts, 
June 24), I began to wonder whether he 
and I were in fact witnessing the same 
event. I refer specifically to his offhand 
and wholly inaccurate remarks about 
Yoko Ono’s performance. 

He writes, “Yoko Ono bombed with 
one of her artsy compositions, then 
compounded the flop by announcing, 
‘I'm going to sing you one of John’s 
songs because I believe he’s here in 
spirit’ — but would Lennon’s spirit have 
applauded her wan rendition of 
‘Imagine’?” Any rock writer worth his 
salt would know that the “artsy” 
composition was “Walking on Thin Ice,” 
and from the audience’s enthusiastic 
reaction I would not term it a bomb. As 
for his comment about Lennon, is Miles 
privy to critiques form beyond the grave 
that the rest of us mere mortals don’t 
know about? I think not. The thousands 
of peace signs waving in unison and the 
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roar of applause were testament to 
Yoko's ability to carry the song. Miles 
will be surprised to learn that there are 
those of us, and we are in numbers, who 
found Yoko’s performance a high point 
of the day. 

Indeed, Miles’s comments seem 
suspiciously closer to the now 
antiquated knee-jerk anti- Yoko feeling 
than to a reporting of the actual event. 

Ron Scarlett 
Boston 


OUT OF THE 
WOODS 


I can’t understand why anyone would 
write such a scathing indictment of 
Great Woods (Arts, June 24). 

The reason that I stopped going to 
rock concerts three to five years ago, is 
that.poor crowd handling, poor facilities, 
and rude behavior of both attendees and 
employees began to bother me as I 
approached 40 years of age. However, 
the appeal of the line-up at Great Woods 
was enough to lure me out of 
hibernation, and it feels fabulous. 

The facility is easy to reach, clean, has 
courteous employees, good 
refreshments, and large restrooms. The 
concerts start on time and the seats are 


.comfortable, with plenty of leg room: no 


need to stand when someone wants to 
get out of your row. 

Anyone who has ever parked behind 
the Boston Garden or at Sullivan 
Stadium expects torture when leaving a 
public event attended by thousands of 
people. Not so at Great Woods. There 
must be at least 25 parking-lot 
attendants directing traffic after each 
event, and even on a packed-house 
night, you can expect to get out of the lot 
in 20 minutes. 

I can’t help thinking that the author of 
your published article has an ax to grind 
with someone connected with Great 
Woods, but the thousands of us who are 
enjoying a terrific summer of 
entertainment in Mansfield are happy. 

Marty Stepner 
Brookline 


FAREWELL TO 
ARMS 
CONTROL 


As a member of the Executive 
Committee of Massachusetts Freeze 
Voter and a drafter of the recent “Report 
Card” on Eighth District congressional 


Pirie aad té%*somment on 
your report, zer Burn” 


(“This Just In,” News, May 20). You 
alleged that because mobile missiles 
may be less destabilizing for the Soviet- 
American nuclear balance, a candidate’s 
support for the new mobile Midgetman 
land-based missile and the new Trident 
submarine should be acceptable. The 
debate over these two systems is much 
more complex than this. 

The most fundamental issues are the 
following. 1) Deterrence — do we need 
more missiles when some 12,000 
strategic warheads are already deployed 
and 300 or less will annihilate the Soviet 
Union? 2) Money — is $75 billion for 
Midgetman and Trident the best security 
investment? 3) Environment — is it best 
to involve 28,000 square miles of land 
for new ICBM deployments? 

4) Systems — are these weapons the 
best investment for the future of the 
strategic nuclear triad and each 
individual leg? 5) Arms control — 
because Midgetman is a violation of 
SALT II and Trident may be, are these 
weapons appropriate for an arms- 
control regime? 

The Massachusetts Freeze Voter 
Education Fund, after careful 
consideration, answered no to the above 
five questions; I would urge candidates 
to consider them as well. 


Paul F. Walker. 
Cambridge 
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by Alan Lupo 


Sandburg: “Man will yet win.” 


lines, the ragged people wait. They 

wait in the cold, biting winds that 
skim off the Atlantic and in the steamy 
city mugginess of summertime. They 
stand or rock from one foot to the other 
and wait. They wear other people’s 
clothes and live other people’s fantasies. 

The people are white and brown and 
black, young and old, men and women 
and children. They wait for shelter. They 
wait for soup and plain white bread with 
a slab of oleo and franks and beans. 
These too are the people, no less than 
those who drive by and purposely do not 
look and those who drive by and look 
and feel sick at heart. 

And these people are only those you 
see. There are others not so visible. One 
day a man turns his land into furrows, 
and the next day the bankers come. The 
people. One day a woman with two kids 
and no husband stuffs rags into broken 
windows and complains of the draft, and 
the next day there are no windows. The 
apartment is sold. The people. 

In the financial districts of the great 
downtowns are sterile skyscrapers of no 
striking design. Inside, in the carpeted 
look-alike offices, men and women 
shuffle papers and talk confidently into 
phones and peck away at computers that 
clack so softly and read printouts about 
money made and lost. The media heroes 
of the ‘80s, the “hard-nosed” business 
person and his or her loyal sidekick 
“bottom line.” The people. 

In what used to be the nation’s small 
towns, streets are clogged with 
suburbia’s traffic. Women, chain- 
smoking, talking at a fast clip, ferry 
prospective buyers from one home to 
another. The old-timers meet in the town 
squares and wonder out loud, “Say, did 
you hear what that house on Green 
Street sold for?” And one tells the other, 
and they shake their heads and recite the 
liturgical if-onlys. If only I had bought 
that land back in 1947, 1953, 1964, 1976. If 
only. The people’s prayer: God grant me 
the good fortune to turn a dollar. 


a n lines, raggedly choreographed 


1936: The people, yes 
It was 50 years ago that Carl 
Sandburg’s book The People, Yes was 
published. This is what he wrote. 
The people will live on. 
The learning and blundering people 
will live on. 
They will be tricked and sold and 
again sold. 
And go back to the nourishing earth 
for rootholds, 
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Before the stories died 
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The ragged people then 





The people so peculiar in renewal and 
comeback, 
You can’t laugh off their capacity to 
take it. 
The man had faith in the people: 
“They are in tune and step with 
constellations of universal law.” 


1986: The people, maybe 

For the first time since 1965, for the 
first time since Lyndon Baines Johnson 
declared the War on Poverty, more than 
15 percent of the American people are 
poor, 35 million of them. Count ‘em. You 
can look it up. 

“The early months of 1986 are being 
called the ‘era of good feeling,’ with a 
record number of Americans expressing 
satisfaction with the way things are 
going in the nation and in their personal 
lives.” George Gallup Jr., syndicated 
columnist and pollster, says so. 

In Santa Barbara, a wealthy city less 
than 30 miles from the California ranch 
of the president of the United States, 
2000 persons are homeless. In 
Washington, right in Lafayette Park, 
across from the president's other home, 
you can see homeless people. Talk to 
them. Listen to the people. They are 
experts at salvaging reasonably good 
food from the big steel dumpsters behind 
the restaurants. Doughnuts and fruit are 
readily available to savvy street 
consumers. They must get there, of 
course, before the rats do. 

“The latest survey,” Gallup reports, 
“shows two-thirds (66 percent) of all 
persons interviewed saying they are 
satisfied with what's happening in the 
United States, the highest percentage 
recorded in the seven years this 
measurement has been taken, up a full 15 
points since last November.” 

Down in Texas the petrodollars don’t 
gush and flow the way they used to. For 
every $1 drop in oil prices, Texas loses 
25,000 jobs. Texas is losing its tax base, 
and when that erodes, there go public 
services, schools, and the amenities. In 
the Midwest the meat packers huddle 
together and stare down the National 
Guardsmen and fight with the cops. 
They fight for the picket line. Solidarity 
forever. 

“At the same time,” Gallup says, “a . 
record proportion (84 percent) currently 
are satisfied with the trend in their 
personal lives.” 

In New England, the rural people, the 
truly hard guys with the calloused hands 
and the deep brown tans on their 
forearms, the dairy farmers, are 
disappearing. For a good price, they can 
sell their cows off to the feds and then 
offer the farmland to big-buck 
developers. In North Dakota 60 percent 
of the wheat farmers figure they'll be out 
of business by the 1990s; in Nebraska 
4000 farmers will get out by the énd of 
the year. 

“The increasingly upbeat boom” 
Gallup says, “found in all regions of the 
nation and among all major population 
groups doubtless reflects the public's 
bullish financial outlook. . . . Sixty-one 
percent say they expect to be financially 
better off a year from now.” 

President Reagan says we are in the 
middle of an economic miracle. John 
Culbertson says no, we are “on the 
threshold of disaster.” He’s an economist 
at the University of Wisconsin, and he 
writes this in the March 27, 1986, New 
York Times: “Our radical deregulation 
has caused industries to engage in 
destructive price wars and to toss out 
safety standards. Deregulation has also 
set off turmoil in the banking and 
financial system that may be 
uncontrollable.” 

Ah, such talk. Such talk in the land 
where all is possible. Why, for $15 plus $3 
shipping charge, you — yes you — can 
get your own Elvis Presley Double Eagle 
commemorative medal layered in 
genuine .999 silver and 24-karat gold. 
The golden ring comes around for all, no? 
What goes around comes around. The 
world turns. Is it still our turn? It must be. 
We borrow as if it were. We borrow for 
homes, for cars, for college, for cash flow, 
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for investment, for eating out, for gassing 
up, for dressing up. Buy now, pay later. 
Hey, claim it on your taxes. 

And other nations borrow from us, 

- from our banks. They borrow more to 
pay the interest charges on what they 
borrowed in the first place. It could all 
collapse, you know, but, ah, such talk. 

Leverage is the key word. Every big- 
shot businessman and every little shot 
who wants to be a big shot is talking 
leverage. Remortgage. Get a pile of 
working cash. Pay off the loan with big 
interest rates, but you can legally finagle 
the system so that by borrowing more, 
you are a person of respect, of credit, of 
money. Sounds good, this leveraging. In 
1928 buying on margin sounded good. 
Then came 1929. 


1936: The people, yes 
Sandburg was there. He wrote about 
the people then. His book was published 
in the midst of the Depression. This is 
what he said. Look how familiar it looks. 
This is what Carl Sandburg said in 1936. 
And how come the hey-you- 
listen-to-this billboard, the you-can’t- 
get-away-from-this electric sign, the 
show window robots and dummies, 
the loud- ‘ 
speaker clamor, the bargains 
brandished 
with slambang hoots and yells, nods 
and 
winks, gee-whizz sales? 
And this too is what he said, in 1936, 
50 years ago. 
The better-than-all-others 
liar, the easy-pay- 
ments liar, the greatest-on-earth liar, 
the 
get-rich-quick liar. 


The ‘40s and ‘50s: The people, 
maybe 

No more do the families sit as families 
on the front or back porches, on the steps 
or stoops. With a-glass or bottle of beer, 
brewed in America, brewed right in 
town. And a radio playing softly the 
teletype of the ballclub somewhere out of 
town, maybe as far west as St. Louis, 

which was about as far as the ballclubs 
went. 

No more do the kids sit with their 
parents dnd grandparents and with the 
parents and grandparents of the other 
kids on the block. Like cave dwellers, like 
desert nomads, like jungle tribes, like 
American Indians, they would pass on 
the lore. Talk of the old days before the 
kids were born. 

Talk of the Civil War veterans who 
rode in the open cars in the Fourth of July 
parades. 

Talk of the way they used to live, 
upstairs over a store or in a tenement 
without a john, picking up the coal by the 
tracks, riding the horse-drawn cart full of 
groceries, mixing the stinking glue in the 
big vat, ironing and pressing thé 
garments as the steam rose above them 
and enveloped them so one would say, 
“When I do this all day, it’s like my brain 
is dying slowly.” 

Talk of that Sophie Tucker, boy, she 
could belt out a song, and wassamatter, 
you didn’t like Morton Downey? 
Nobody was better than Jolson. And the 
first time she saw Ted Williams, he hit a 
home run, what a thrill that was. 

Talk of the way it was in Minsk, in 
Vilna, in the mountains near Salonika, in 
the Sicilian hills, in the ships ceming 

over, in the big building at Ellis Island, in 
the immigration station in East Boston. 

Talk of the parties they used to give on 
the Lower East Side, the bookies who 
cheated you or stood by you, the wise 
guys who ran the speaks and shopped 
around for engines to install in the rum- 
running boats, the kids who played at 
being Blackjack Pershing and Pancho 
Villa. And, did you know, a newspaper 
used to cost two cents, and now go look, 
who ever thought if would be a nickel? 

Some genius figured out how to bring 
Hopalong Cassidy and Howdy Doody into 
the American parlor. And the streets 
emptied out. The radios were abandoned. 
The evening newspapers began to die. The 
families sat silently and stared at snowy, 
flickering images on the screen. “Oh, 
something interesting happened today.” 
“Sha. Shush. I wanna hear this.” “Say, do 
you remember when your aunt ...” “Hush. 
Quiet. Oh, this is good.” 

So the stories died. No more the easy, 
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generation to another; no more the 
continuum. Dancing cigarette packs. 
Underarm close-ups of the extraordinary 
miracle of spray deodorants. Why should 
your home smell of cooking odors when 
you can spray it with fake pine-redwood- 
plum-pudding-evergreen-lavender 
droplets from America’s petrochemical 
industries? 

Homogenized America. Lookalike. 
talkalike. Thinkalike. Actalike. Master 
plans and plots and plats. Grid those 
streets. Wash the wall daily. Mow the 
lawn weekly. Spray the stoves. Color the 
toilet water. Cleanse the nation’s tongue 
of accents. 

The adolescents now tire of Hopalong 
and Howdy Doody. Back out onto the 
streets, but now the streets are theirs. No 
more the families on the stoop. Now the 
young guys, burning energy, on the 
street. Now the rebellion begins. 

Ears pressed to the one station that will 
play rhythm and blues. Colored music, 
the critics say. Mustn’t play it. Gives 
young people bad thoughts. Say a dozen 
Hail Marys. Study your bar mitzvah 
lessons. Yeah. Pants pegged, with a 
zipper at the ankle and a switchBladé in 
the pocket, a pink shirt, a Mr. B collar, 
charcoal-gray jacket, hair slicked back to 
a DA. No more hot; now everything is 
cool. No more hepcat; now it is hip, cat. 

And then it becomes beatnik, and, lo, 
the beatnik produces the hippie and the 
hippie begets the Yippie, zippety-doo- 
dah, zippety-ay, my, oh my. And then 
the yuppie, oy veh. We traveled from the 
1950s so long to come back in the 1980s 
to where we were. 


The ’60s and ‘70s: The people, 
confused 

For what was it that Jack Kennedy 
died? Or Medgar Evers? Or Bobby 
Kennedy or Martin Luther King? Or any 
of them, white and black, civilians and 
soldiers, who died in Asian wars and 
urban wars? 

You stand on the packed streets of the 
nation’s capital. You are thinking of 
Lincoln, and you are watching De 
Gaulle, Haile Selassie, John McCormack, 
oh my, he looks awful. The kid salutes 
the coffin. You do your stories, phoning 
in one new lead on top of another, but 
now the tears come and sting the cold 
skin under your eyes. And the caisson 
with Jack Kennedy’s body disappears up 
the avenue, and the sun too is gone, and 
the wind scatters a few dead leaves that 
scratch the pavement. And at that 
moment, the old hepcats and hipsters, 
the ones who remember the big war and 
who knew and saw heroes in their time, 
such people know now that big dreams 
are dead. Return to reality. 

Into the Western Municipal Court of 
Baltimore City comes the woman 
wearing bright red lipstick. “I’ve asked 
him again and again to leave me alone,” 
she tells the court. “My children are 
nervous wrecks. He’s been walkin’ in my 
house and hittin’ on my children. He hit 
inte wher] was nifie Monthimpag; 


working a New Year's Eve are going 
through a tenement on Union Park 
Street. They are looking for a body that 
somebody says is there somewhere. The 
first apartment is stuffy and airless, the 
linoleum torn and gritty with dirt, the 
paint peeling from the walls and ceiling. 
A six-year-old black girl, covered with 
one blanket, lies on the bed. She is 
coughing. The mother doesn’t know 
about any body. The girl keeps coughing. 
“Happy New Year,” one cop tells her. 
They search more apartments — three, 
then a fourth, a fifth. The plainclothes 
sergeant flashes his light around the 
room, and the beam catches a pair of 
shoes under a naked bed. “Hey, we got a 
body in here!’ he yells. The two cops 
heave off the mattress, then the springs, 
and lift the frame from over the still 
figure of a tall white man. One cop feels 
for a pulse: “He's alive.” The alkie begins 
to move and then writhes on the floor 
and yells something. “Help the man,” he 
mutters. “Help the man.” The drunk 
points to a closet. Maybe he thinks 
someone's there. The sergeant looks 
inside the filthy, paint-chipped closet 
and mutters, ‘This isn’t bad at all. Nice. 
What did they say the rent was?” The 
stretcher crew shows up. Somebody says 
the guy is Slim, from Oklahoma, or 
maybe Colorado. Happy New Year. 





unquestioned transition from one 





Continued on page 8 
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In'the South Endiéf Boston; two cops 
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Continued from page 7 

The old woman, her feet crippled, her 
body wracked with diabetes, sits in an 
old chair near her bedroom window in 
the row house and stares out at the dirty 
snow on the Baltimore street. “I ain’t got 
no money to pay somebody to clean the 
floor,” she says. “It’s been a hard time 
now. I can’t get outdoors. If I get out 
there, I fall. Last year or so, I had an 
operation. My kidney. Somethin’ was 
wrong with my stomach. They cut me 














halfway in two and straight down like a 
hog.” “It's been right cold in here. The 
windows got no whatchamacallum here. 
The wind blowed one window out, and 
that old heater downstairs ain’t any 
good. The furnace went out during the 
night.” Who lives with you, Mary 
Ferguson? Who lives with you? “Just me 
and Jesus,” she says. “Just me and Jesus 
and the rats and roaches.” 
And the dreams, the dreams that die 
with the dawn and dusk of every 
. hopeless day. Dreams that die when the 
people stop caring or become so sophisti- 
cated, so educated that they cannot, dare 
not, will not show compassion. In their 
faces or in their words or even in their 
hearts. 
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The ’70s and ’80s: The people, yes 
and no 

There were those who tried helping, 
those who brought food to the Mary 
Fergusons and hope to the street dudes 
who acted tough so they would not have 
to show how scared they really were. But 
the money was short, and the dreams 
cost money. In America the poor cannot 
afford to dream. The cool cats bounce on 
their heels and wait for a score. The fat 
cats are elsewhere. 

In downtown Boston, three young 
men in suits, postwar baby-boomers all 
— the people. Bright, busy, young, in 
good shape, with money enough to buy 
trim suits. The flowering of the ‘60s, the 
flower generation, the caring generation. 
A bum asks them, “Can you spare a 
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Big dreams were dead. 





nickel or a dime?” They stare at him. 
“Not today,” one says. The bum stares 
back for a second and then walks away. 
Not one of the three would dig deep. 
Maybe they’ve never been hungry. They 
just go on, talking about their apart- 
ments, their businesses. Such big busi- 
nessmen, these guys? Regular captains of 
industry? The world can’t wait one 
minute for an old guy? “Not today.” If 
not today, when? 

The people, yes. In the city of Denver, 
two detectives go to Dorothy Penniston’s 
home. She is 80. She stands one inch over 
five feet tall and weighs some 85 pounds. 
The previous day, two men tried to rob 
her. One smacked her in the face and 
knocked her down. They ran away. 
Dorothy Penniston, a widow, lives on a 
$300 monthly pension, you see. She had 
nothing worth taking except her dignity. 

On their own, the two cops begin 
stocking up her shelves and refrigerator 
with food. The people, yes, the people 
read about Dorothy Penniston. They 
show up to install safety devices in her 
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Who ever thought the paper would cost a nickel? 
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home. The social workers arrange for a 
phone and for daily Meals on Wheels. 
The media go to see and talk to Dorothy 
Penniston, who tells them, “They say 
every dog has its day. I guess this is mine. 
I still don’t know why I am so famous.” 

You can get famous in America as a 
victim. And as a victimizer. As a woman. 
Or a womanizer. Fame is attainable by all 
classes, all races, both sexes, all ages. 

Win the lottery. Famous. 

Be in a movie. It doesn’t have to be a 
good one. Famous. 

Run with a ball or hit or kick one. 
Famous. 

Run for office. Famous. 

Win the lottery but lose the ticket. 
Famous. 

Get shot. Famous. 

Shoot the SOB who tries to shoot you. 
Famous. 

Wait for the TV cameras and wave and 
make faces. Famous. 

Scrawl your name on a tenement wall 
or a subway car. Famous. 

Find the lottery ticket of the guy who 
lost it and return it. Famous. 

For hours, sometimes for days, 
Americans will wait for the famous. 
They'll wait in throngs, in long lines. 
Wait in the rain, in snow, in’ whatever 
manner of weather. They wait for tickets, 
for a look, a nod, a grunt, a note, a sound, 
a touch, a signature, a sign of recognition. 
“Ohmygawd, he saw me, I know he sa 
me, he looked right at me, did you see 
him see me?” 

The people, yes? The people, maybe. 
The people move about aimlessly, their 
ears stuffed with little black earphones, 
their heads stuffed with themselves. 

Find the United States on an atlas, 
some kids are asked. Hey, jeez, it was 
here a minute ago, where did it go, the 
USA? (Good question, kid.) One points 
to Rio de Janeiro. Ease up, those who 
care, for he has the right hemisphere. The 
Great Depression, a college student says, 
began under Truman and ended under 
Wilson. Who came first, some college 
freshmen are asked, Jesus or Moses? 
Why, Jesus, of course, say a third of them. 

Tom Jefferson and others, they were 
stand-up comics, because they talked 
about a democracy that would grow and 
flower from the brains of an enlightened 
electorate. And how they worshiped 
history, those men. Teach America’s 
children history, Jefferson urged, “to 
judge of the future; it will avail them of 
the experience of other times and other 
nations; it will qualify them as judges of 
the actions and designs of man; it will 
enable them to know ambition under 
every disguise it may assume; and 
knowing it, to defeat its views.” Only 
the citizens were the proper “de- 
positories”of governmental power, and 
so the citizens must be educated. 

We mock history. In Greenland, New 








Hampshire, is a burial ground at the 
March family farm. The family is long 
gone. The farm and cemetery remain. In 
the mausoleum at one time lay the body 
of a Confederate soldier whose family, 
for some reason, had him buried up on 
the March farm. Vandals liked to break 
into the mausoleum. Once, they propped 
Johnny Reb upright in his coffin and 
stuck a can of beer in one hand. Another 
time they brought him — well, the upper 
half of him — to Hampton, where they 
left him in a phone booth. The body was 
mummified, with leathery skin, hair on 
the skull and whiskers on the chin. He 
wears a Confederate uniform, sewn by 
hand of course, complete with wooden 
buttons. The police hoped to find a place 
where the Reb could rest undisturbed by 
the people. 

The people, yes? The people, maybe. 

The people, maybe. There is again 
much news of corruption in the land. On 
the take in New York City and Chicago. 
Ugly stories out of Miami and Boston, out 
of Philly and the District of Columbia. So 
what else is new? 5; 

In America’s small towns, there is 
corruption too. But the big-city news- 
papers and big-city television stations 
don’t get out much into the smaller 
towns. In the quiet, dark corners of town 
halls and county courthouses, the busi- 
nessmen meet with the pols. Closed 


gs 





The ragged people wait, 1983. 





meetings are big in the ‘burbs. Off the 
record. No comment. But the public has a 
right to know — the people, yes. “Yeah,” 
say the good ole boys in suburbia, “so 
sue us. See ya in court.” And citizens nod 
their heads up and down and say, 
“Yessir, big cities are corrupt, wasteful, 
dangerous.” Maybe. Or maybe they're 
just more colorful, less subtle. 

In an apartment 40 stories above New 
York City’s Lincoln Center, a man looks 
out at the magnet that is New York, looks 
out on the river, atthe deserted piers that 
point as fingers across the murky wash of 
the polluted waters. He turns and looks 
out another window, out across West 
64th Street to the sandstone skyscrapers 
that began long ago with the Dakota, 
when no one thought anyone in his or 
her right mind would leave that for 
uptown. And to the right is a piece of 
Central Park they still call the Sheep 
Meadow. The joggers have taken the 
park back from the scum, some say. In 
the hansom cabs, drawn by horses, 
young lovers look up at a panorama of 
city lights and dream of bright new 
dawns. 

Behind him, in the room, people 
gabble, gabble, talk, talk. Their inter- 
jections and exclamations, their brash 
assertions and sotto voce subtleties are 
one sound, one loud undertone much 

Continued on page 30 
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made any follow up inquiries — to make 
sure the matter was fully investigated. 
Dukakis didn’t even think to tell chief of 
staff John Sasso or education adviser 
Gerard Indelicato of the matter. Nor did 
he call — or have an inquiry made to — 
the attorney general's office about the 
supposed investigation. In contrast, just a 
month before, when the higher education 
chancellor's office committed a minor 
breach of the state’s campaign-finance 
laws, the governor publicly demanded a 
full investigation. Yet last week Sasso in- 
sisted that Dukakis could not be blamed 
for letting the Pilecki matter slide. 

Indelicato, a member of the governor's 
senior staff, says he did not learn of the 
allegation connecting Pilecki with sexual 
assault until March 28, and then only 
from an anonymous letter he received. It 
wasn’t until June 20, the same day a 
Hampden County grand jury secretly 
voted to indict Pilecki on four counts of 
indecent assault and battery, that the 
governor recommended that the Board of 
Regents launch an investigation headed 
by former superior-court judge Rudolph 
Pierce. 

Indelicato told the Phoenix, “If I had 
known that there were sexual-assault 
charges being leveled against a senior 
official, I would have done something 
more deliberate than what was done.” 
Indelicato said that after receiving the 
March letter, which referred to a $10,000 
payment to a student who’d claimed 
Pilecki had assaulted him, he asked 
Joseph Finnegan, interim chancellor of 
higher education, to look into the allega- 
tion. Indelicato said Finnegan assured 
him in a subsequent conversation that 
nothing was amiss at Westfield. 

Finnegan insists that Indelicato knew 
early in January about the sexual-assault 
allegation against Pilecki. Finnegan says 
Indelicato was informed of the charge, by 
somebody Finnegan wouldn't identify, 
shortly after the student’s mother tele- 
phoned the regents’ office with a com- 
plaint on New Year's Eve. “He certainly 
knew about the whole allegation way 
before that [March 28],” Finnegan told 
the Phoenix. “I would say he knew in 
early January.” 

Indelicato denies that and says he can’t 
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Duffey helped Pilecki to a lucrative contract. 


understand why Finnegan would make 
such a claim. “I knew that the president 
had problems, but I did not have any 
knowledge about sexual misconduct. 
None,” Indelicato says. “Did the 
chancellor call me and say, ‘We have 
serious problems with Frank Pilecki.’? 
No, he didn’t.” 

Indelicato says that his first intimation 
of any sort of problem came in late 
December or early January at a meeting 
with David Beaubien over budgetary 
issues. Later in the meeting, during a 


discussion concerning a possible suc- 
ie suue ised whe 
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He knew in January, says Beaubien. 


cessor to then higher-education 
chancellor John Duff, who was about to 
leave for a job in Chicago, Pilecki’s name 
came up as a potential candidate. “David 
said he didn’t think it would be a good 
decision. He specifically said that Frank 
had some personal problems as well as 
some problems on campus. He said he 
didn’t think it would be appropriate, and 
we said, ‘Fine.’ ” According to Indelicato, 
neither he nor the governor asked 


by Indelicato and Finnegan are typical of 
the many discrepancies in the accounts 
given by the various public officials 
involved in the Pilecki affair. In their 
versions of who knew what when — 
from the very first allegation, in early-~ 
January, all the way through to a mid- 
May effort to arrange a lucrative consult- 
ing contract for Pilecki — key officials in 
education and law-enforcement offer 
seemingly irreconcilable accounts of how 
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eral’s approval of any civil settlement of 
more than $2500. Thus, the AG’s office 
had to approve the $10,000 payment 
Westfield State offered to the student 
allegedly assaulted by Pilecki. Thomas 
Kiley signed off on that settlement 
sometime in January. Kiley and Attorney 
General Francis X. Bellotti make no 
apologies for their having approved the 
$10,000 civil settlement, emphasizing 
that that settlement did not stand in the 
way of criminal prosecution. But the 
AG's office apparently did nothing to 
bring about such a prosecution or to 
ensure that one would be undertaken at 
the county level, even though Kiley 
reportedly had information that a crimi- 
nal investigation was warranted. To be 
fair, when Kiley was first informed of the 
Pilecki allegation, he was told that the 
student’s mother had already spoken 
with the Hampden County District At- 
torney’s office. And he learned that the 
mother, though requesting the prosecu- 
tion of Pilecki, had refused to sign 
affidavits or have her son named publicly 
in the case. In any event, Kiley did not 
pursue the assault allegation against 
Pilecki. 

Still, it appears that the Board of 
Regents office repeatedly forwarded in- 
formation to Kiley, which Kiley did not 
pass along to Hampden County District 
Attorney Matthew J. Ryan Jr. 

Ryan has said little, only telling 
reporters last week that he first heard 
from the attorney general's office “less 
than a month ago.” 

For his part, Kiley said, “I don’t want to 
speculate as to possibilities that didn’t 
occur, the road not taken.” 

* *” * 

One person who knew about Pilecki’s 
problems almost as soon as the allegation 
became known was UMass/Ambherst 
Chancellor Joseph Duffey, an ordained 
Protestant minister. Just hours after 
learning of the allegation against Pilecki, 
Finnegan and Beaubien decided to ask 
Duffey to meet with Pilecki and question 
him about the accusation. They decided 
on Duffey because he knew Pilecki and 
because he had extensive counseling 
experience and thus was well suited to 
deal with the Westfield president, who 
they knew was emotionally fragile. 

So on January 2, Duffey met Pilecki for 
lunch at a Northampton restaurant and 
toward the end of the meal delicately 
confronted him with the allegation of his 
having had sex with male students. 
Pilecki was reportedly stunned by the 
allegation, which he denied. But later in 
the discussion, Pilecki did recall a 
drunken barbecue he had hosted that, he 
said, might have given rise to the 
allegation. He did not explain himself. 

Pilecki walked to a restaurant tele- 
phone; long distance, he repeated his 
denial to Joe Finnegan. Duffey is said to 
have believed Pilecki’s denial. Despite 
his knowledge of the allegation. against 
Pilecki from the moment it first became 
known to authorities, Joe Duffey, in late 
April and early May, asked Joe Fin- 
negan’s office to seek $70,000 from the 
legislature for an educational-consulting 
contract that Duffey admits he intended 
for Pilecki. A source close to Duffey says 
it’s also possible that the UMass 
chancellor may not have known that 
Pilecki stood accused of forcible sexual 
assault but might have thought instead 
that Pilecki’s involvement was con- 
sensual. 

Still, if he didn’t know, it would have 
been easy enough for him to find out. He 
certainly should have surmised that the 
allegation had led to Pilecki’s resig- 
nation. For one who had orginally 
confronted Pilecki, it’s hard to imagine 
such a profound lack of curiosity regard- 
ing such sensitive matters. Had he cared 
to find out, Duffey simply could have 
called Finnegan. 

The actual request for the $70,000 
appropriation came in a May 12 letter 
from Finnegan to Senate Ways and 
Means Chairman Patricia McGovern (D- 





Beaubien to detail Pilecki’s problems. “It 
was in the context of deciding about 
issues and an acting chancellor,” In- 
delicato said. “We were not discussing 
Frank Pilecki’s strengths or weaknesses.” 
It is unclear whether it was at the 
conclusion of that meeting or during 
another session that Beaubien mentioned 
to Dukakis the allegation against a 
college president of sexual misconduct. 
Beaubien says that he spoke of the 
allegation to Dukakis after all other 
meeting participants had departed. 
The contradictions in the stories told. 
Case MEER Ged CS US Go £* 


Indelicato: an innocent till March? 


— if at all — they responded to the 
Westfield State scandal. But through all 
the conflicting tales stands a consistency 
— an unwillingness of the state’s politi- 
cal, educational, and law-enforcement 
leadership to acknowledge the potential 
seriousness of the circumstances at West- 
field and a refusal to demand the truth. In 
this error of judgment, the officials 
responsible, from Dukakis on down, 
have made their own conduct part of the 
Pilecki story as well. 


State law requires the attorney gen- 


Lawrence). Although numerous sources 
say that Duffey intended for Pilecki to 
get the consulting contract, Finnegan 
contends the UMass chancellor never 
told him of those plans until after the 
story broke in the press. 

Meanwhile, a source close to Duffey 
says that the UMass chancellor himself 
had called McGovern or Ways and 
Means staffers to lobby for the study 
money. His call reportedly came in early 
May, about two months after Pilecki had 
announced his pending resignation and 
left the campus on a hastily arranged 
“sabbatical.” 

Continued on page 12 
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The legislature seemed about to oblige 
Duffey — until the Westfield scandal 
broke in the press earlier this month. The 
Senate committee had put the $70,000 in 
the budget, and the full Senate had 
passed the budget with that appropria- 
tion included. But since. the Pilecki 
allegation has become public, legislative 
leaders have decided to delete the 
$70,000. 

” * * 

And there were others who had hints 
of the dark side of Frank Pilecki for years. 
Only a year after he arrived at Westfield, 
in 1979, rumors began to circulate among 
the faculty that the new president was a 
homosexual; later, professors say they 
heard that Pilecki was sexually involved 
with male students. 

What was rumor soon became report. 
In 1980, six years before Frank Pilecki 
was indicted on four counts of sexual 
assault, the president of the Westfield 
State student senate complained to 
education professor Dewey McGowan 
that Pilecki, Westfield’s new president, 
had made an improper sexual advance 
on a male student, McGowan told the 
Phoenix last week. 

“The question that was brought to me 
was, ‘What can you do if the college 
president is leaning on you, making 
sexual advances?’ And I said, ‘T'll go find 
out,’ ” McGowan recalled. 

McGowan said he brought the com- 
plaint to Oliver Kerr, then a trustee of the 
state-college system. “Obviously, there 
was no investigation,” McGowan said. 
McGowan said the only result of his 
forwarding the allegation to Kerr was 
that Pilecki somehow learned of the 
complaint. 

Not long after McGowan spoke with 
Kerr, McGowan met with Pilecki in his 
office on another matter. Pilecki turned 
the conversation around to the allegation 
that McGowan had brought to Kerr. 
McGowan recalled, “His approach was 
very subtle, in that he said that unless I 
had proof of the allegation I was putting 


MARK STOCKWELL 


myself at risk. He said, ‘I have a family.’ 
And I said, ‘You're not the only one who 
has a family.’ I knew that it [the 
allegation] had come back to him.” 

It is unclear whether Kerr, who has 
since. died, ever informed his fellow 
trustees of the McGowan allegation. 
McGowan declined to comment, on 
Kerr’s failure to trigger an investigation: 
“I might feel different about it if he was 
still alive,” McGowan said. 

” * * 

Given the reaction to McGowan’s 
attempt to bring an allegation of sexual 
abuse to the state trustees’ attention, the 
reaction of local trustees to Pilecki’s 


Ryan: no cooperation from Kiley 


resignation shouldn’t come as a surprise. 
And yet it does. 

In early March, a month after the 
$10,000 civil settlement was signed, 
Frank Pilecki announced his resignation. 
He had reportedly planned to attend the 
March 11 meeting of the local college 
trustees, at which they would accept that 
resignation. But Pilecki is said to have 
learned that the local trustees had 
received a copy of the anonymous letter 
and thus decided to stay away. 

He needn’t have. For neither that letter 
nor his involvement in bringing about 
the $10,000 settlement with the student 
six weeks earlier prevented trustee chair- 


man Charles P. Hapcook from reading a 
page-and-a-half unrestrained paean to 
Pilecki. “Suffice it to say we are both 
envious of and happy for the people who 
will next benefit from the talents of this 
extraordinarily gifted and devoted man,” 
Hapcook read, his voice quavering, his 
hands shaking. “While thousands of 
individuals can give testimony of the 
countless personal kindnesses and the 
caring that epitomize the warmth and 
humanity of this great educator, we can 
only remind you of some of the more 
legendary of his administrative ac- 
complishments. . . . 

“The only thing that we can say, in 


sum, is that this humble man is our 
leader, our teacher, our benefactor, and 
our friend. He calls himself ‘an itinerate 
Polish professor.’ We feel a great sense of 
having been enriched by the fact that 
Westfield was one of his stopping places. 
We herald his next stop on the road to 
academic excellence that their’s will be a 
better place, a better life, when this 
‘jtinerate Polish professor’ wanders in. 
He will remain always in the minds.and 
hearts of Westfield State College.” 

The local trustees are reported to have 
stared at their feet as Hapcook read his 
tribute to Pilecki. 

Beaubien has acknowledged that. he 


never told the Board of Regents about the 
$10,000 January settlement until it had 
appeared in news accounts. Asked why, 
Beaubien said, “I don’t think I should 
answer that.” 

oa * * 

And so it was left to the Valley 
Advocate, a free weekly newspaper in 
western Massachusetts, to break open 
the story on June 2. Reporter Kris 
Hundley, filing a request under the 
state’s public-documents law, obtained a 
copy of the secret agreement between the 
student and the college. Her story 
questioned why the college had paid 
$10,000 to a student who had. claimed 
“educational deprivation,” the phrase 
Westfield State College trustee Hapcook 
used in trying to explain to the Valley 
Advocate the nature of the wrong visited 
upon the aggrieved student. The answer 
the Advocate was seeking came three 
days later, when the Boston Globe ran an 
interview with the student's mother, who 
explained that the money had been paid 
as a civil settlement for an alleged sexual 
assault by a high college official. 

Quickly, Francis J. Pilecki was ident- 
ified as the high college official. Sudden- 
ly, after months of benign neglect, 
everyone was expressing outrage at what 
was happening at Westfield State and 
how it was being handled, or not 
handled. In Hampden County, where the 
criminal complaint was first lodged in 
January, DA Ryan began presenting 
evidence to a grand jury. On Beacon Hill, 
Governor Dukakis, who had stood silent 
for five months, was righteously de- 
manding the appointment of a special 
investigator. Dukakis’s state comptroller, 
who had routinely approved the $10,000 
payment back in January, was loudly 
demanding that it be returned. Countless 
officials were condemning the $70,000 
budget item. 

On June 20, almost six months after the 
allegation had become known and less 
than three weeks after the Valley Ad- 
vocate’s report, Francis J. Pilecki was 
under indictment and under treatment at 
a mental hospital. The sordid secret of 
Westfield State — a secret Governor 
Michael Dukakis and company had kept 
for months — was finally public. 0 
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Tickets are available at the following TICKETMASTER locations: 


GOOD VIBRATIONS RECORDS: Cahton, Brookline, Foxboro, Natick, North Met wey 
ham, Seekonk; 


VIDEO 
Norwood, Swansea. 


CONNECTION: Worcester, Ww , Brockton, 
, Providence, Hyannis; MVP SPORTS STOR bs: Demon See Somerville, Woburn: 
e; GARNICKS 


THE ORPHEUM THEATRE in Boston; OUT OF TOWN TICKETS, Harvard Squar: 
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July 8,9 & 22 
Pavilion: 
$21.00 18.50 
Lawn: 


$16.00 






CONFESSIONS 
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“Nick 
Special Guest: 

Peter 

Frampton 


July 30 
Pavilion: 
$19.50, 17.50 
Lawn: 

$13.50 




















HUN 








Tickets for all shows on sale now. 
To charge tickets by phone to all 
events call at] as7eA 


1-800-682-8080 


or call: Boston (617) 523-6633; Worcester 
(617) 754-8800; Providence (401) 351-1616. 
Great Woods box office: Monday to Satur- 
day, 10-6. Tickets are available at the 
following Ticketmaster locations: 
Vibrations Records: Canton, Brookline, 
Foxboro, Natick, North Dartmouth, Rayn- 
ham, Seekonk; Video Connection: Saugus, 


Worcester, Weymouth, Medford, Brockton, 


Norwood, Swansea, Providence, Hyannis; 
MVP Sports Stores: Danvers, Somerville, 


Woburn; The Orpheum Theatre in Boston, 


Garnick’s Records in Lowell, or charge 
your tickets by phone at 1-800-682-8080. 
Also Out-of-Town Tickets, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. No refunds or exchanges. No 
bottles, cans, containers of any kind. No 
cameras or recording devices, please. 


Both lawn and pavilion seats have a clear 
view of the stage. All performances are 
at 7:30 pm. Doors open at 5:30 pm. Ample 
parking available on site. All performances 
rain or shine. Due to the nature of theat- 
rical bookings, schedule is subject to 
change. Prices include $1.00 for parking. 
Group sales available at (617) 339-2331. 


Great Woods is located 
within 40 minutes of 








exit 6A off 195 South 
to exif 11 on 1495. 
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July 4 

Special Guest: 

Mose Allison 

‘1950. 17.50 
—_Lawn: 

$13.50 


_ 


The 
Cure 


July 6 
Pavilion: 
$17.50, 15.50 
Lawn: 


$13.50 
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-w Wrangler 
Willie 
Nelson 


presents July 11 
Pavilion: 
$18.50,. 16.00 
Lawn: 
$13.50 





Moody 
Blues 


Special Guest: ° 


The Fixx 





Joe 
Jackson 


July 14 
Pavilion: 
$18.50, 16.00 
Lawn: 


$13.50 


Tickets for all shows on sale now. 


> See en eae eS 


call | cat ASTER 


1-800-682-8080 


or call: Boston (617) 523-6633; Worcester 
(617) 754-8800; Providence (401) 351-1616. 
Great Woods box office: Monday to Satur- 


day, 10-6. Tickets are available at the 
following Ticketmaster locations: Good 
Vibrations Records: Canton, Brookline, 


Both lawn and pavilion seats have a clear 
view of the stage. All performances are 
at 7:30 pm. Doors open at 5:30 pm. Ample 
parking available on site. All performances 
rain or shine. Due to the nature of theat- 
rical bookings, schedule is subject to 
change. Prices include $1.00 for parking. 
Group sales wellable at (617) 339-2331. 
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Foxboro, Natick, North Dartmouth, Rayn- 
ham, Seekonk; Video Connection: 


Saugus, 
Worcester, Weymouth, Medford, Brockton, 


Norwood, Swansea, Providence, Hyannis; 
MVP Sports Stores: Danvers, Somerville, 


Woburn; The Orpheum Theatre in Boston, 


Garnick’s Records in Lowell, or charge 
your tickets by phone at 1-800-682-8080. 
Also Out-of-Town Tickets, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. No refunds or exchanges. No 
bottles, cans, containers of any kind. No 
cameras or recording devices, please. 


vd 





exit 6A off 195 South 
to exit 11 on 1495. 


An amphitheatre nestled near 
the historic Great Woods 
Forest in Mansfield, 

Mass., Great Woods 

Center for the Per- 

forming Arts com- 

fortably seats 15,000 
people—7,000 in perma- 
nent reserved seats under 
roof and 8,000 more on a 5 
acre banked lawn. 
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Sporting eye 


A too-simple moral 


by Michael Gee 


he good shit killed Len Bias. If he 
T hadn’t been so famous, so sudden- 

ly wealthy, then he probably 
wouldn’t have been able to procure 
cocaine of such purity and strength that 
its use would kill him. Had he been just 
another University of Maryland senior 
looking for his first trip in the fast lane, 
he probably would have endured what 
usually happens to inexperienced people 
who go looking for drugs on the streets 
of Washington, DC, in the early hours of 
the morning: he’d have been ripped off 
or sold a large packet of milk sugar. But 
he was Len Bias, so he got his hands on 
the real stuff, stuff real enough to stop 
his powerful heart forever. 

Thanks to the cause of his passing, it 
won't be enough for society to mourn 
Bias and to try to comfort his friends and 
family in their time of grief. No, Bias’s 
death will be kicked around for quite a 
while. There will be constant cameras, 
investigations, trials, scapegoats, and 
much well-meant but useless 
philosophizing. We have no response 
except horror to the news of the sudden 
natural death of a young person. But 
drugs? We have a raft of reponses to the 
news of death caused by drug abuse, 
responses that are at best confused and at 
worst profoundly hypocritical. In life Len 
Bias was a wonderfui athlete. In death he 
will become a perfect moral lesson. That 
society at large has no intention of 
following the moral will not prevent it 
from being cited time and time again. 

Cocaine is indisputably a dangerous 
drug. It is not, however, inevitably fatal. 
If it were, the nation’s population would 
be considerably smaller, for cocaine is 
also. indisputably popular. Its popularity 


‘ is at the heart of what is called either 


America’s drug “problem” or “crisis,” 
depending on just how dire a view the 
speaker is taking. For all the moralizing 
that will go on, for every time Bias’s 
death is cited as a warning, somebody 
will be taking cocaine for the first time. 
The knowledge that something is 
dangerous seldom outweighs the know!- 
edge that that same something can be 
fun. 

Cocaine, for better or (more often) for 
worse, is as much a part of American 
culture as basketball is. You don’t have to 
be an addict to know that it’s around and 
where to get it without much difficulty; 
you can be as clean as Len Bias was, 
someone merely looking for a new kick 
to celebrate a special occasion. To say 
Len Bias made a tragic mistake is easy, 
but I can’t bring myself to say that. 
There’s just no way I will condemn 
someone for doing something I’ve done. 
Occasional drug use happens as fre- 
quently among newspeople as it happens 
among those in other professions, not 
because we're major-league addicts, but 
because drugs a pF rh of our society. In 

iOn, ‘Miner Lite’ is''a far 
better cOhipatiion’ ‘than coke’ but’ like 
nearly every person“of my generation I 
know, I’ve been exposed to cocaine often 
enough to have sampled it. That's neither 
a brag nor a confession. I offer it simply 
to point out that if you're searching for a 
reason why Bias, by every account a 
sincere Christian of good habits, was 
driven to sampling cocaine, one answer 
might be that he knew it would be easy 
to do. If Len Bias had lived in a different 
time and a different culture, he might 
have celebrated his good fortune by 
purchasing a few bottles of Dom Per- 
ignon and have suffered no more than a 
mild hangover. But he was a child of 
America in 1986, and so his celebration 
called for something extra special — 
special enough to be illegal and about as 
hard to acquire as a morning paper. 

It takes nothing away from the sin- 
cerity of some of those mourning Len 
Bias to point out that they, with all good 
will, are using the occasion to further 
their own ideas about drugs in society in 
general. The Reverend Jesse Jackson, for 
example, was highly visible at Bias’s 
funeral. It’s one of the functions of his 
calling to try to comfort the bereaved. 
Another highly visible and thoroughly 
praiseworthy aspect of Jackson’s calling 
is his campaign to dissuade young people 
from taking drugs. Had Bias simply 
dropped dead of a heart malfunction, one 
wonders if Jackson would have been so 


PETER TRAVERS 


prominent a mourner. 

Red Auerbach, visibly shaken at the 
death of a young man he’d known since 
early adolescence, repeated his call for 
random drug testing of professional and 


_ college athletes. Leaving aside the debate 


of the propriety of random tests, we must 
point out that drug testing could have 
done nothing to prevent the Bias tragedy. 
He’d been. tested for drugs — quite 
recently and more than once — and had 
come out clean. By definition, no test can 


Child of an era 


stop someone from trying drugs for the 
first time. Auerbach is sincere (and 
correct) in his belief that drug use is bad 
for athletes and bad tor the business of 
his sport. But it should be noted that if 
random drug testing were to be applied 
to the paying customers (who over- 
whelmingly favor testing the athletes) as 
well as the jocks, a goodly number of 
Celtics season tickets would suddenly 
become available. 

Because it was so spectacular and 
dreadful, the Bias tragedy is destined to 
be cited as the best example of why one 
should never do cocaine. But it won't be 
an effective example for the antidrug 
moralizers because it’s too spectacular, 
too dreadful, too obviously a freak 
accident. People can die the way Bias did, 
just as people can die from drinking four 
or five ounces of alcohol at once (which 
can paralyze the heart as suddenly and 
effectively as cocaine can). But the former 
doesn’t happen often enough to impress 
people as something that might strike 
them. For every Bias there are a million 
casual tooters. The numerous ruined 
lives and careers caused by cocaine use 
are far more effective arguments for 
abstinence. In the sports world, John 
Lucas, banned from the NBA for life 
because he couldn’t control his appetite 
for cocaine, is proof positive that though 


@dcaine seldom kills, it frequently con- 


trols, and such control is as devastating 
as anything short of death can be. 

In due course, whoever provided Bias 
with the cocaine that did him in will be 
found and pilloried. In his cell that 
person will have the opportunity to sit 
and reflect on the fact that had he been 
just a bit greedier and stepped on the 
coke before he sold it, society wouldn’t 
give a damn about him and what he'd 
done. As things stand, he will merely be 
the most prominent star of the proceed- 
ings as the moralizers and scandal 
seekers have their way with Bias, his 
family and friends, and his school. The 
death of Len Bias will be cited as an 
example of the need to abolish every- 
thing from the exclusionary rule to 
freshman eligibility, and in the process 
Bias will end up being robbed not only of 
his life but also of the dignity that the 
memory of the living is supposed to give 
the dead. That's an unfairly high price to 
pay for doing, like countless young 
people before him, with or without 
drugs, something fun and risky that went 
suddenly and desperately wrong. 

And even though Bias is the perfect 
example, his death will not, of course, 
abate cocaine use in this country a whit. 
And in due time, probably not too far in 
the future, some other celebrity will self- 
destruct with drugs in an even more 
spectacular or sordid fashion, and Len 
Bias will be allowed to rest in peace. O 














Brief cases 


Mother versus son 


by Harvey Silverglate 


summed up the hypocrisy of the 

“prolife” and “profamily” stance of 
the Reaganites: they believe, said the 
Massachusetts Congressman, that life 
begins at conception and ends at birth. 
Sure enough, right here in Boston, the 
representatives of the Reagan/Meese 
Department of Justice are working to 
dissever one family’s ties: they want to 
get a 61-year-old mother to appear 
before a federal grand jury to give 
evidence against her 39-year-old son in a 
criminal investigation. 

Given the direction in which they've 
been turning in recent years, the courts 
may well permit US Attorney William 
Weld’s office to try to get the woman's 
testimony. But it is unlikely that the 
mother, Lillian Pisani, widow of former 
Cambridge police chief Francis A. Pisani 
and mother of Lieutenant Francis Pisani, 
of the Somerville Police Department, will 
allow herself to be used for such an 
ignoble purpose. 

This situation has arisen in the course 
of Weld’s office’s long-running criminal 
investigation of suspected cheating on 
police civil-service examinations. 
Evidence has surfaced that suggests that 
some police officers might have obtained 
exam questions in advance and spread 
illicit information around to other 
favored applicants for promotion within 
their respective departments. It has been 
rumored for months that a large number 
of police officers, from various depart- 
ments, are likely to be indicted. 

The probe is being conducted by the 
US Attorney’s Public Corruption Unit. 
First Assistant US Attorney Robert 
Mueller III is generally thought to be 
personally heading up the investigation; 
Mueller is also said to be on the short list 
of possible successors to Weld, who will 
go off to Washington in the fall to be a 
high-ranking assistant to Attorney Gen- 
eral Edwin Meese. Mueller is not gener- 
ally viewed as a publicity hound, but a 
highly visible role in this front-page 
investigation would not hurt his chances 
of landing in Weld’s chair. Among those 
assisting Mueller is A. John Pappalardo, a 
prosecutor in the Public Corruption Unit 
who has something of a reputation for 
being, shall we say, cold-blooded about 
“law and. order’ issues. That . cold- 
bloodedness was demonstrated recently 
when Pappalardo issued the subpoena to 
Lieutenant Pisani’s mother. 

When the subpoena arrived, Pisani’s 
lawyer, John Wall, hit the ceiling. Wall is 
an old-fashioned American patriot — a 
true conservative, of the type now rarely 
connoted by that term. He genuinely 
believes in many of the old-fashioned 
virtues to which the Reaganites merely 
pay lip service. Wall spent his formative 
professional years in the criminal-law 
division of the Department of Justice, 
where he enjoyed a stellar career until he 
realized how Richard Nixon’s infamous 
attorney general, John N. Mitchell, had 
politicized the department, at which 
point he up and quit. Wall achieved not 
insubstantial local fame as the prosecutor 
who got baby doctor Benjamin Spock 
convicted for fomenting opposition to 
the draft during the Vietnam War; he 
now expresses considerable misgivings 
about that particular accomplishment. 

Wall took up the cause of Mrs. Pisani. 
He filed a motion with the United States 
District Court, asking Judge Rya W. 
Zobel to quash (that is, to invalidate) the 
subpoena altogether. His plea to Judge 
Zobel, and his opinion of Pappalardo’s 
subpoena, did not mince words: 

[Mrs. Pisani] bases her refusal upon 
the truism ized from common 
experience throughout history, 
whether in civilized or uncivilized 
societies, enlightened societies or 
beknighted [sic whether in human 
relationships or in the animal world: 
the love of a parent for her offspring 
is a bond so strong that the risks she 
will take, the pains she will suffer, the 
indignities she will endure, are prac- 
tically universally acknowledged, re- 
spected, and admired. 

Only in 20th century police states 
such as Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia has the nobility and sanctity of 


I: was Barney Frank who best 


of the parent-child relationship 

been seriously questioned and of- 

ficially undermined. 

Wall showed up in court last week to 
argue his case, as did Pappalardo. Judge 
Zobel asked Wall if he could cite any 
precedent for a court recognizing the 
existence of a parent-child privilege that 
would protect a parent from having to 
testify against a child, or vice versa. Wall 
cited a couple of cases but pointed out 
that the reason there are so few reported 
court decisions on this issue “is that it is 
so contrary to our culture and our 
traditions to bring mothers in to testify 
against their children, that it’s unheard 
of.” 

The irony of the situation can’t have 
been lost on those who sat in on the court 
hearing: here is an administration that 
has made so much noise about preserv- 
ing “family values,” yet that administra- 
tion’s representatives in court are seeking 
to turn a mother against her son. John 
Wall told Judge Zobel in emotional tones 
that, when he was a kid, he was exposed 
to American films that depicted the Nazi 
police state as one that taught children to 
spy on their parents and report them to 
the authorities. 

Likewise, when I was a kid, my third- 
grade teacher told me that the difference 
between “Red China” and “free Ameri- 
ca” was that in the former, kids had to 
report their parents’ misdeeds to the lo- 
cal constabulary. So it seems we 
Americans have been taught that one of 
the principles held in common by des- 
potisms of both the left and the right is 
disregard for the sanctity of family 
values and loyalties. 

Pappalardo’s argument, in contrast to 
Wall's, was cold and technical. He said 
that only one other federal court — in 
Nevada, in 1983 — had recognized such a 
privilege and that the weight of authority 
was to the contrary. He denied that his 
office had “the utter contempt for the 
family unit that Mr. Wall suggests that 
we do,” but, he continued, more in 
explanation than apology, “we have a 
job to do, and that is to conduct a federal 
criminal investigation.” Pappalardo 
seemed unfazed. by the notion that in 
civilized societies, some limits might 
reasonably be imposed on the means by 
which the ends of law enforcement are to 
be achieved. He also took pains to 
eliminate any speculation that he was out 
on a frolic of his own, unsanctioned by 
the higher-ups in Weld’s office: “I submit 
to the court that prior to the time this 
subpoena was issued, it was discussed in 
my Office, it was universally accepted by 
those working on the case, as well as 
higher authorities. And it was deemed 
not only appropriate but necessary under 
the circumstances.” 

.) The, next day Nudge. fobel, issued her 
denial of $ motion, wi out any 
explanation. It is. impossible to tell 
whether she disputes Wall's argument 
that parents enjoy a privikege under 
federal law to withhold testimony that 
implicates their children. It is more likely 
that Judge Zobel never even reached that 
fundamental question, since technically 
that issue was premature. Normally, in 
issues of privilege, before the sub- 

ed witness may raise such issues, 
he or she has to face questioning before 
the grand jury and has to refuse to 
answer the particular questions that 
allegedly call for testimony that the 
witness claims should remain privileged. 
To test the claim of privilege, the 
prosecutor then seeks a court order 
holding the witness in contempt, and if 
he succeeds in obtaining such an order, 
the witness normally is ordered jailed 
until he or she agrees to testify. It is at 
this stage that the witness may appeal 
the contempt order to a higher court, so 
that the privilege question may be 
authoritatively addressed. 

In other words, before we know 
whether the law will agree with Wall’s 
contention that it is unacceptably un- 
civilized to force a mother to incriminate 
her offspring, Lillian Pisani will have to 
demonstrate that quiet courage that has 
characterized fighters for liberty and 
decency over the centuries. She will have 

Continued on page 18 
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KATRINA 
AND THE WAVES 
WINTER HOURS 
Tues., July? 8pm. 








7:30 pm 
$16.15, 15.15 


(+ .35 restoration fee) 


Orpheum Theatre 


Cases 


Continued from page 15 
to prove that she meant what she 
said in her sworn affidavit, sub- 
mitted to Zobel in support of her 
motion to quash the subpoena: 
“It is my belief that I have been 
subpoenaed to appear before a 
grand jury for no other reason 
than to somehow be used by the 
prosecutors to harm my son. I 
must not, I will not, I cannot do 
it.” 

And in response, prosecutor 


Pappalardo will have to de- 
monstrate why this particular 
investigation — of a lieutenant in 
the Somerville police department 
— is of such monumental social 
importance that centuries of law, 
custom, and tradition common to 
nearly every society on earth 
should be cast aside. Pappalardo 
may ultimately convince the 
court, but he certainly will not 
convince many American citizens 
that it is worth tearing at the 
fabric of our society just so a 
mother will be forced to say 
whether she knows if her son 
cheated. ig 

















BELINDA CARLISLE 
Thurs., July3 8:00 p.m. 





Heavy Metal with 
ANTHRAX 


STRAW DOGS 
Tues., July8 8:00 p.m 


Very speci guest Mojo Nixon & Skid Roper 
JULY 2 $8.50 





Ee GLO 


special guest oO POSITIVE 








Soul Selects Spectacular 
THREE COLORS 
TREAT HER RIGHT 

Wed., July9 8:00 p.m. 





THE CATCH 
BUCKINGHAM 
Thurs., July 10 8:00 p.m. 








BALL & PIVOT 
Sat., July 12 
3 p.m. All Ages 


It’s my business to design 
and evaluate training 
programs. Steve, as one pro 
to another, I was really 
impressed with your 
program. The instructors 
showed exceptional training 
and knowledge. Offshore 
rates superior in my book. 
Lynne G. Donahue 


Ask About Our ES. 


New 106 minute fé)} 
Videotape ey, 


D) Steve Colgate s 
ffshore 


Sailing School .:: 




















FAST HAMPTON, NY:TORTOLA, BVI 

BAY POINT, FL*BAR HARBOR.ME 

CAPTIVA ISLAND,FL*«NEWPORT,RI 
CITY ISLAND.NY 


800-221-4326 
NYS 212-885-3200 














LET'S ACTIVE 
RAIN PARADE 
Tues., July 15 8:00 p.m. 





CACTUS WORLD NEWS 
Thurs., July 17 8:00 p.m. 





GUADALCANAL DIARY , 
TRUE BELIEVERS , 
Fri., July 18 8:00 p.m. 





BANG 
Sat, July 19 
3:00 p.m. Ail Ages 





THE CHURCH 
Wed., July 23 8:00 p.m 


Must be 21. Positive |.D 
Box office open M-F 12-6 
Sat. 3-6 
967 Commonwealth Ave 
254-2052 














Patti 


LaBelle 


July 7 
Pavilion: 
$19.50, 17.50 





rep AsTen 


Tickets available at all 
Ticketmaster locations. 

To charge by phone, 

cali 1-800-682-8080 
Great Woods box office: 
Monday to Saturday, 10-6 


pa 














Personally 


Continued from page 2 

American experience, but it’s an 
even more important part of 
Liberty Weekend. One’s degree 
of participation in Liberty Week- 
end has been determined by how 
much one (or one’s corporation) 
is willing to pay for the privilege. 


Most of the paying has been done ° 


by big businesses eager to hype 
themselves as sponsors of such 
an impeccably righteous task as 
the restoration of a national 
monument. As a result the Statue 
now has more and better en- 
dorsement contracts than Bill 
Cosby and John McEnroe com- 
bined. If one lacks the where- 
withal to buy a part of the Statue 
itself, the souvenir vendors of 
America are ready for an all-out 
assault on New York this week- 


end; so, if nothing else, Liberty 


Weekend should prove to be a 
massive boon to the Taiwan 
economy. 

The biggest Liberty Weekend 
spenders are the folks at the 
American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, who've forked over $10 
million for the rights to televise 
172 hours, live, of the festivities. 
Since the high point of the 
weekend is to be the unveiling of 
a statue, not an inherently tele- 
genic event, this was a question- 
able artistic decision, and its 
value as a business deal is any- 
one’s guess at this point. The 
reasoning is that the same com- 
panies who sponsored the 
Statue’s renovation will be eager 
to buy commercial time to tell the 


audience about their good works. ¢ 


ABC was the broadcaster of our 
last orgy of chauvinistic self- 
congratulation, the 1984 Olym- 
pics, which was not nearly as 
profitable as the network had 
hoped. But that was merely bad 
business luck. This time, ABC 
deserves to lose its collective 
shirt, because it felt its $10 million 
enabled it to buy the freedom of 
the press, or at least freedom 
from the competition of their 
rivals. 

Until cooler heads and better 
lawyers prevailed, ABC’s pos- 
ition was that it was buying the 
exclusive rights to broadcast the 
entire ceremony, including, of 
course, the speech by the presi- 
dent of the United States. The 
elected leader of the country was 
to become just another asset of a 
private corporation, his thoughts 
and deeds at this allegedly na- 
tional celebration off-limits to 
other broadcasters. There's little 
chance that Ronald Reagan's 
thoughts and deeds will be much 
more than the usual bloviating 
common to such occasions, but 
even so, having his services 
bought and paid for by the 
network sets a dismaying prece- 
dent. What's next? Guest spots on 
Hardcastle and McCormack? 
Before you laugh, remember that 
Nancy Reagan is seriously con- 
sidering a cameo on Miami Vice. 

Defending the decision to sell 
tickets to the actual ceremonies at 
the Statue for $5000 a pop, one 
impresario of Liberty allowed as 
how, “there comes a time when 
you have to make some serious 
money.” You can’t have a Statue 
of Liberty without serious 
money, I guess, but doesn’t it 
matter how that money is made? 











Guiding spirit 


In a saner time, a Congress eager 
to make its own patriotic 
speeches would have simply ap- 
propriated the money. The work 
would eventually have been 
completed, after the usual gov- 
ernmental snafus and delays, and 
the president and other assorted 
dignitaries would have come and. 
made their pronunciations. No 
muss, no fuss, no Jazzercise 
dancers. Private enterprise would 
have been represented by the 
souvenir vendors and by the 
pickpockets who, of course, will 
be in attendance in some 
numbers. (In fact, with the police 
of New York City, New York 
state, and every federal agency 
known to man primarily con- 
cerned with foiling any prospec- 
tive terrorist attack at the gala, 
July 3 could be the best day in 
Manhattan cutpurse history). — 
Liberty Weekend will be silly 
enough to be essentially harm- 
less. I'll even confess to a certain 
curiosity as to what an Elvis 
marching band looks like. That 
shouldn’t hide, however, the fact 
that the festivities are a gigantic 
national shuck run on ourselves. 
It’s very easy to feel good about 
America — but hell, it’s very easy 
to feel good about V-8 juice, if 
you're told to often enough. 
Private enterprise works rather 
well for building things, selling 
goods, and providing services. 
Liberty, and the idea of the 
United States as a home for those 
Continued on page 20 
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Continued from page 18 

wishing to enjoy liberty, is 
neither a thing, a good, or a 
service. It is an idea about what 
we are as a people and what we'd 
like to be as a people, and it’s too 
valuable an idea to be brought 
into service simply to help some- 
body sell some more goods or 
services, however praiseworthy 
those goods and services may be. 
The current drive to sell products 
through identification with na- 
tional pride turns patriotism into 
a pure chauvinism that’s very 
unattractive to behold. Those of 
us who'd rather read a month’s 
worth of the Congressional Re- 
cord than spend a plugged nickel 
on Liberty Weekend are quite 
deliberately being left out. 
Nonspenders have no place in a 
celebration devoted to a material 
object, even if that object is the 
Statue of Liberty. 

The organizer of the celebra- 
tion, Hollywood producer David 
Wolper, summed up this festival 
best when he proposed, evident- 
ly seriously, that Richard Nixon 
be made the keynote speaker of 
the Liberty Weekend conference, 
wherein the deep meaning of it 
all will be pondered by various 
bigshots. A perfect choice, Nixon, 
one that rénders satire irrelevant. 
The cheap crook who posed the 
greatest threat to constitutional 
liberty in our lifetimes is an all- 
too-fitting representative of the 
guiding spirit of Liberty Week- 
end. It is not that the event's 
organizers are evil men or bad 
Americans — they are simply 
products of the times. And in 
these times, America is not very 
willing to acknowledge that a 
true sense of national honor 
requires the ability to feel the 
other side of honor’s coin, shame. 
Richard Nixon, who’s never felt 
shame, may represent the state of 
liberty and of the nation this 
Independence Day better than 
we're willing to admit. 0 


JOAN SEIDEL 














Awaiting the five percent solution 


Politics 


Continued from page 3 

a license before off-site safety is 
guaranteed. Though making the 
case might be difficult, Weiss 
says, a victory for the com- 
monwealth is “a good probabili- 
ty.” . 

Yet even if such legal argu- 
ments don’t win the day for 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
Yankee’s high-pressure tactics 
will have failed. It’s the very fact 


that the legal arguments may 
prove unsuccessful — the fact 
that they are largely uncharted 
and even unpromising — that 
makes Dukakis’s apparent will- 
ingness to try them significant. 
This is the first time Dukakis has 
in effect told the plant’s owners 
that he will defend a position 
regardless of their response. 
When that response came — just 
15 minutes after Dukakis’s own 
press appearance — it was diffi- 
dent. In a written statement, 
Yankee president Edward Brown 
said, “We must carefully weigh 
the concerns of all parties before 
arriving at a final decision.” 


Throughout his statement, 
Brown labored to maintain this 
“no problem” tone of good feel- 
ing. “We will give the governor's 
request very serious study and 
will be ready to respond after we 
have had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the matter with our joint 
owners and review the request 
thoroughly.” But Dukakis’s 
challenge will no doubt seem to 
investors to embroil the plant in 
further controversy and make its 
eventual licensure seem even less 
likely. That will only add to the 
lack of confidence already de- 
monstrated in Eastern Utilities 
Associates’ lowering of its offer 


for shares in Seabrook. And, as 
Dukakis pointed out in his letter 
to Yankee, even a successful bid 
for low-power licensure could 
have eventual ill consequences 
for shareholders if Seabrook 
were never to get its full-power 
license. In such a case, share- 
holders would have to absorb not 
only the loss of their investments 
but also the expense of decom- 
missioning the plant. Herb 
Brown, a Washington attorney 
who argued for Suffolk County, 
New York, against a low-power 
license for the Shoreham nuclear- 
power plant, says that 
Shoreham’s insistence on the 





Live From New York City! 








5:30pm 


ASALUTE TOLADY LIBERTY. 
Aspecial Newscenter 5 preview of 


the national gala celebration of the 


Statue’s centennial. 


NEWSCENTER 5 AT SIX. 


Chet Curtis, Natalie Jacobson 
along with Ronnie Clemmer and 


Clark Booth begin two days of 


coverage from New York City. 


CHRONICLE. Peter Mehegan 
and Mary Richardson with more 
festivities from “The Big Apple.” 


ABC’S LIVE COVERAGE OF 
THE OPENING CEREMONIES. 





CELEBRATE 
LA D.Y 
LIBERTY 








WCVBTV 





NEWSCENTER 5 TONIGHT. 


STARTS THURSDAY! 


or 


So does WCVB and ABC! 
On the eve of the nation’s 
birthday, Channel 5 kicks off a 
weekend of celebration. in 
honor of the 100th anniversary 
of the Statue of Liberty. 








Anabolic steroids? 


If so, Harvard - affiliated 
researchers will pay you 
$20 for a confidential one 
hour interview. NO lab test 
required. 

Call 855-2911 
Between 9 a.m. - 1 p.m. 
Monday thru Friday 
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early low-power test may 
eventually cost investors and 
ratepayers from $150 million to 
$200 million. And should Sea- 
brook lose the battle over low- 
power licensing, it would no 
doubt further demoralize share- 
holders and potential investors 
while entboldening Dukakis. 
The most serious consequence 
of Seabrook’s miscalculation may 
be its effect on Michael Dukakis 
himself. It would be simplistic to 
say the utility's flouting of the 
commonwealth’s interest in the 
matter has pushed the governor 
toward the anti-Seabrook camp. 
What Yankee’s action has done is 


to provide Dukakis with an op- 
portunity to articulate for the first 
time a clear policy that could be a 
steptoward eventually scuttling 
the Seabrook project. 

Last Wednesday Dukakis 
dipped his toe in the anti-Sea- 
brook waters and found them 
quite warm. Antinuclear activist 
Al Giordano — who rarely finds 
himself in agreement with any 
public official — had praise for 
the governor. “He did the right 
thing,” said Giordano. And State 
Representative Barbara Hildt (D- 
Amesbury), who represents the 
Massachusetts towns around 
Seabrook, complimented 
Dukakis on his stand. This good 
feeling was not lost on Dukakis 
and his policymakers. In fact, had 
representatives of New Hamp- 
shire Yankee been at the gov- 
ernor’s press conference that day, 
they might have been disturbed. 
Yankee had arrayed a multi- 
billion-dollar consortium .of 
utilities and a major federal agen- 
cy against the limited legal 
authority of the commonwealth. 
But for a group facing an uphill 
fight, Dukakis and _ his 
spokespeople looked strangely 


_ confident and pleased. 


* +. gh rae 


While Dukakis basked in the 
attention his Seabrook policy was 
gaining him, he — along with his 
allies — was undergoing a policy 
setback but a political gain. Just 
half an hour before the gov- 
ernor’s press conference on Sea- 
brook, an executive session of the 
Joint Committee on Criminal 
Justice, led by House Chairman 
Salvatore DiMasi (D-Boston), 
gave conditional approval — 
pending the result of several full- 
committee polls — to a watered- 
down version of the administra- 
tion’s omnibus Safe Roads Act of 
1986. 

After the governor announced 
the bill as a major legislative 
effort of 1986 way back in Febru- 
ary, the Criminal Justice Commit- 
tee had twice postponed an 
executive session (originally 
scheduled for mid April) to ap- 








prove the bill. Some supporters 
of the bill said they hoped the 
delays would give them time to 
solidify support for their cause. 
But since the committee had 
browbeaten the governor's wit- 
nesses at a grueling seven-hour 
hearing on March 18 — many 
went home without even testi- 
fying — the delays in moving the 
bill were not encouraging. 

When the committee unveiled 
portions of its draft of the bill 
just two weeks before the ex- 
ecutive session, serious changes 
were evident. But only hours 
before the committee was to 
send most of those changes to 
the floor, Paul Pazzella, one of 
the governor's chief lobbyists for 
the bill, said the administration 
thought the committee draft was 
“not bad.” Added Pazzella, 
“We're not upset with that. It’s a 
step forward.” But if that draft 
was all that Dukakis could hope 
for out of the committee, it was 
hardly a step forward from his 
proposals. 

Most important to prosecutors 
of drunk-driving cases, the com- 
mittee draft changed the “per se” 
provision of the governor's bill. 
Dukakis’s version had made driv- 
ing with a blood-alcohol content 
(BAC) of .10 or higher a criminal 
offense per se, punishable by the 
same penalties as those for driv- 
ing under the influence (DUI). 
DiMasi’s committee scrapped the 
criminal penalties for driving 
with a .10 BAC, leaving only the 
provisions for an administrative 
penalty of automatic license 
suspension, triggered immediate- 
ly by a drunk-driving suspect's 
blowing a .10 on the Breath- 
alyzer. 

In addition, the committee 
altered the administration 
proposal to allow a prosecutor to 
submit as evidence in a drunk- 
driving case the fact that the de- 
fendant refused to take a Breath- 
alyzer test. Experienced 
prosecutors complain that juries 
are often confused by the absence 
of any mention of a Breathalyzer 
test — under the’ current law, if 


the defendant refused to take a 
Breathalyzer test, his refusal can- 
not be cited in court — and 
frequently are moved to acquit on 
the mistaken grounds that the 
police failed to offer the suspect 
the chance to prove himself 
innocent with a breath test. The 
provision in the committee bill — 
touted as a compromise — may 
confuse jurors even’more. Under 
that proposal, the judge would 
instruct the jury on the police 
officer's responsibility to offer a 
Breathalyzer test and the defen- 
dant’s right to refuse it, adding 
that the jury should not speculate 
about the absence of any 
evidence of a test. 

Perhaps most indicative of the 
mood of the Criminal Justice 
Committee — despite DiMasi’s 
press release claiming the draft 
“cracks down hard on drunk 
drivers” — is its insertion of a 
provision to allow offenders suf- 
fering license suspension to peti- 
tion for a limited license on the 
grounds that their inability to 
drive represents a “hardship.” 
That provision, Pazella admits, 
“annoys us.” 

In addition to allowing even a 
second offender to drive with a 
limited license, the bill would 
preserve the weekend-sentenc- 
ing provisions of the current DUI 
law. Under weekend sentencing, 
convicted drunk drivers don’t 
serve their terms on consecutive 
days, but rather on weekends. 
Offenders check in on Friday 
night and — because jails are not 
allowed to release inmates on 
Sundays — are released Saturday 
night. After spending 24 hours 
behind bars, they are given credit 
for having served three days 
(Friday, Saturday, and Sunday) in 
jail. Says drunk-driving expert 
James Ryan, a lawyer for the 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Council, “People who commit 
crimes change because they're 
hurt — and these provisions will 
take the sting out of sanctions 
against drunk driving.” 

But policy, as politicians are 
fond of saying, is not politics. 


Administration spokesman Rick 
Gureghian cast a different light 
on the committee’s draft of the 
Safe Roads Act. “In general, we 
feel positive about the bill,” said 
Gureghian. “It’s a good, substan- 
tive bill — one that’s tough.” And 
political consultant Michael 
Goldman, an unpaid lobbyist for 
an informal, ad hoc committee 
composed of friends of political 
activist Michael Ventresca — 
who was killed by a drunk driver 
last winter — was also 
enthusiastic. “I’m really happy 
with most of it,” said Goldman. “I 
think that in the total context of 
where he started out and where 
he ended up, Sal DiMasi was just 
incredible.” Goldman and 
Gureghian pointed out that the 
administration had no reason to 
expect any per se statute at all; 
getting an administrative rather 
than a criminal one, they said, 
was not a great loss. They also 
argued that the committee ver- 
sion of Dukakis’s provision to al- 
low evidence that a defendant re- 
fused to take a Breathalyzer test 
was far better than the status quo. 

In fact, a number of Dukakis’s 
proposals for sentencing and bet- 
ter administrative procedures 
had emerged intact. But the 
administration’s optimism was 
based as much on what it thought 
it could get as on what it already 
had. An informed source said 
there was a good chance that 
DiMasi’s weak-kneed hardship- 
license provision would be de- 
feated in a poll of the full 
committee — although DiMasi 
was expected to try to restore the 
provision after sending the bill 
out of the committee. In addition 
to an expected floor fight over the 
hardship license, other issues — 
such as weekend sentencing and 
admissibility of Breathalyzer 
evidence — could be raised 
before the full House and Senate. 
Seen in that light, what the 
committee draft has given 
Dukakis is not a victory, but a 
very good initial bargaining pos- 
ition. The question is how he will 
use it in the months ahead. 0 
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FRANK J. RUSSO presents 
THIS TUESDAY JULY | 


at the PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 
WILL BE LIKE NO OTHER NIGHT 
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STRENGTH IN NUMBERS TOUR 


WITH SPECIAL GUEST 


HONEYMOON SUITE 
All seats reserved $12.50 $13.50 


Civic Center Box Office & all Ticketron locations 
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CALL THE COPS*! 








INDIA 


Restaurant 


Open 7 days a week 
Luncheon 11:30 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 
Dinner 5:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 


Meat, vegetarian and seafood 
curries, tandoori and other 
specialties. 













AUTHENTIC INDIAN CUISINE 
256 Elm St., Davis Sq., Somerville 







354-0949 
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MILTON NASCIMENTO Sunday, June 29 $13.00 & $11.00 
with TANIA MARIA 
JERMAINE JACKSON Thursday, July 10 $16.50 & $14.50 
with STEPHANIE MILLS 
THE RONNIE MILSAP SHOW Tuesday, July 22 $13.00 &$11.00 
with Special Guest Star REBA 
McENTIRE  wesesrm 
WHITNEY HOUSTON Tuesday, July 29 $19.50 & $17.50 

Thursday, July 31 

Friday, August 1 
REGGAE SPECTACULAR Wednesday, August 6 $13.50 & $11.50 


HEY WORLD TOUR ‘86 

ZIGGY MARLEY and THE MELODY MAKERS 
special guests THE |-THREES 

with RITA MARLEY. MARCIA GRIFFITHS 
JUDY MOWATT and NADINE SUTHERLAND 


also 809 BAND 
and TYRONE DOWNIE of the WAILERS 
JOHN DENVER One World Tour Thursday, August 7 $16.50 & $14.50 
THE ROCHES Thursday, August 14 $14.50 & $12.50 
with Special Guests 
LEON REDBONE and ROGER 
McGUINN 
THE MAGIC OF $15.50 & $13.50 
DAVID COPPERFIELD Thursday, August 21 $8.50, 12 and under 
AMY GRANT Saturday, August 23 $15.50 & $13.50 
A“COMMON” FAVORITE 
RETURNS Wednesday, August 27 TBA 
KOOL AND THE GANG Friday, August 29 $16.50 & $14.50 
TBA Wednesday, September 3 TBA 








Concerts start at 6:00 p.m. on the Boston Common unless otherwise noted. 
Tickets available at @) TAOKETRGN * outlets. 


@ TELE TRON *(617) 720-3434 (major credit cards accepted), 
Out-of-Town Ticket Agency, 


and Miller Music Concerts on the Common Bax Office. (day of show only) 
Box Office now open at The Colonial Theatre, 
106 Boylston Street. Ses: 

Please use public transportation. - 

Convenient T. stops at Boylston Street and Park Street 

Parking regulations strictly entorced. Parking available at Boston 
- Common Garage, Lafayette Place and theatre district lots and garages 

‘Alcoholic beverages prohibited. Reserved Seating only. é 

Talent coordinated by Bob Woolf Associates, Inc. and 
The Entertainment Network 


For information call: 426-6666. 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
MARCHES 


Arthur Fiedler — Boston Pops 
Reg.: $5.49 Sale: $4.39 LP/TP 











AADRTON GOULD: SHERRILL AILNES 
FITZ ENE LA GENES ENN 
KATE SMITH VLADIMIR HOROWTZ"=” 











A SALUTE TO MISS 
LIBERTY 
Leontyne Price — 
Arthur Fiedler 


Robert Shaw and others 
Reg.: $5.59 Sale: $4.39 LP/TP 





CELEBRATE AMERICA 
Houston Symphony 
Sergiu Comissiona 


Pro Arte American Artists Series 
Reg.: $8.29 Sale: $6.63 LP/TP 
Reg.: $18.95 Sale: $15.16 CD 


PHILIPS 
John Williams 
The Boston Pops 


America, 
The Dream 
Goes On 


JAMES 
INGRAM 


| 10 GREAT AMERICAN FAVORITES 


John Williams: 
The Boston Pops 
AMERICA 


THE DREAM GOES ON 
Reg.: $9.39 Sale: $7.51 LP/TP 
Reg.: $16.95 Sale: $12.99 









































AMERICAN SALUTE 
Arthur Fiedler — Boston Pops 
Reg.: $5.49 Sale: $4.39 LP/TP 











AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE 


Norman Tabernacle Choir 
Reg.: $9.39 Sale: $7.51 LP/TP 


EEE EE 





COOP 

WEEK 

LONG 
SPECIALS 


* All WéFner Brothersand vs 
affiliated compact discs 
only $13.99 per disc 

% Speical purchase of 
London — Philips-DG 
records and tapes only 
$3.99 per disc 

% CBS and MCA mid-priced 
records and tapes 3 for 
$12.00 — $4.39 each 

% Selected RCA compact 
disc only $11.99 per disc 


FAVORITE MARCHES — 
John Philip Sousa 
Reg.: $10.59 Sale: $8.47 LP/TP 
S \ 


eget 





Across thy 
» Album 2 S. 


Bandal HM. Royal Marines 
poenierntrsemeri ra erene yr) 

















HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 





SONGS OF LIBERTY 
The New York Choral Society 
and the 


Robert De Cormier Singers 
Reg.: $28.17 Sale: $22.53 LP/TP 


indhalz. scprano 





ee <a » 
Victor Herbert 
An American Original 
Reg.: $8.29 Sale: $6.63 LP/TP 


Reg.: $18.95 Sale: $15.16 CD 








T MARILYN HORNE 


Beautiful Dreamer 
l] THE GREAT AMERICAN SONGBOOK 









Marilyn Horne 
THE BEAUTIFUL DREAMER 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 


SONGBOOK 
Reg.: $9.39 Sale: $7.51 LP/TP 
Reg.: $16.95 Sale: $12.99 CD 


RECORDS + TAPES » COMPACT DISCS 



























HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY HARVARD SQ. « MIT 
ONE FEDERAL STREET ¢ 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
WITHIN MASS | -800-792-5170 * OUTSIDE MASS | -800-343-5570 
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COLLET 


WES Vans 


ER 


EVERY WED.., FRI., SAT. U.S.S- ane : 2) i 49. 4 
FREEDOM ® | CONSTITUTION j , 90 
DINNER BOAT 2" TURN-A-ROUND 4790 | ie , 0 


BRUNCH 10A.M. -2 P.M. 
DAILY SAILINGS TO FIREWORKS 


GEORGES ISLAND .| pi NER BOAT 


FROM HINGHAM 7:30 TO 11 AND 8 TO 11:30 
10:00 A.M., 12:30 & 3:00 P.M. 


STARTS DAILY FROM BOSTON JULY 4 FIREWORKS 


E 
SUNSET CRUISES | Gre imot 0119 


WITH 


JACK McCOY’S FIREWORKS 
fy cag fog oor 0 | CRUISES CHARTER YOUR 


5:30 - 7:30 AND 6:30 - 7:30 WITH 
‘08 vackMecors | .OWNBOAT, 
8:30 - 11 


MUSIC MUSEUM 749-4500 


21 YEARS OLD — VALID |.D.’S 7:30 - 11 AND 8:00 - 11:30 


CALL FOR RESERVATIONS 
749-4500 


ROWES WHARF 344 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON, MA 02110 
VaR TMMMAADIGMAM AMAIA MMM ABDAAAMAAMATIMA AMM ARBAAR MAMA PAA 
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Boston Celtics 
1986 Championship 
Souvenir Book 


Limited edition featuring full-color action 
photography and memorable shots and stats 
of the 16th championship season. To reserve 
your copy, use the order form below. 


Please send me copy/copies of the 1986 Championship Souvenir Book. 
Enclosed is *4.° (plus *1.° for postage and handling) 

for each book ordered. 

Mail to: 

BOSTON CELTICS CHAMPIONSHIP BOOK, 

150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON, MA 02114-1399 


Name 
Street 









































CHARGE YOUR 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 


267-1234 


\ =z 
|__ VISA 
NRE: 

















BS LDIF J|iteeteeeteeusennnes 
Lae fo Re ‘Sunday June 29th 

HOT tine "get ready for a 
354-1042 || very Special Brunch : 























FLOATING 


Experience the most revitalizin, 
and relaxing hour of your wee 
at Aqua Retreat 









SESS 














ourself, or a fri 


Treat 


DISCOVER THE EUPHORIA OF 
FEELING ALIVE! 


Rates: $30 first float and $22 thereafter 
Memberships available - 


AQUA RETREAT CENTER 


214 Market Street ¢ Brighton « MA ¢ 02135 
(617) 787-5040 © recorded information 
(617) 787-3571 © appointments & gift certificates 
$5 off-all floats with this ad 






ENHANCE YOUR SUMMER 
end, to a float anda ... 


44 












PAT METHENY. 


SAVE! 





ONLY on [0/.7/4Wy 





aap as 


seve Lhe Jazz Brunch t 
RALLY on WFNX : 

seev from 10 a.m.-3 p.m. t 
EETTT with Jeff Turton. e 

. And what makes this brunch so special? © 


Well, Jeff will be hosting the 
Ny internationally known Boston musician 


r wean ONLY 28 [OFTEN f 
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Eric Burdon 
of The Animals 


with 
Girls’ Night Out $12.50 


: 






















Rock & Roll 
Fabian, 
Frankie 
Avalon, 
Bobby 


Rydeli $16.50 





The Band 


peat im, Allman & 
Rick Danko & Dickey 
Garth Hudson Face to Face Betts 
with special with Down Avenue 
feos’ and special guests 
ax Creek $15.50 $12.50 $14.50] 












Golden Boxe of 10 





















The The Fools 








Stompers with 

suk Lonie Cherie. & TS Electric Band & 

WBCN’s Billy West WBCN’s Billy West Mike Metheney 
$12.50 $10.50] Quartet $14.50 








— 
The Chic Corea 















g 1 ik 


1) Fats Dominc 16 


Jerry Lee 
Lewis 


Steven 
Wright 













$18.50 











Paul Anka 


$21.50 
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Greg 




















hampton beach, new hampshire 


For TICKETS and INF 


ORMATION Call 603 9 
sold at all 7 Ketron iocations orca 7 


26-4300 
sah onaaeli 


1-800-382-8080 











Classified 


Yes, it’s true, 
we guarantee it. 


‘|We guarantee 


that if your ad 
in the For Sale, 
Roommates, or 
many other 
categories has 
eee 
complished the 
task after 
you ve bought it 
in advance for 
two consecutive 
weeks ... we'll 
keep running it 
FREE. Not just 
for one more 
week, but until 
it works. All 
you have to do 
is call and tell 
us to rerun your 
ad. And we will 
... FREE. Now 
that’s a guaran- 
tee. 


To charge your ad call 


ea THE BOS oth 4 


art ms 





9861 “tL A1N ‘3NO NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 
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PPE PRLS et PT Pye PD 


Fi ce, aaa 
} THE JAZZBUTCHERS : 
& 
CHRISTMAS 


Sat. June 26° 8 & midnight "4 
BALL & PIVOT & 

: ‘THE SOULS 
BACAR NT Ha SSE RE 
A Sunday, June 29 8'p.m. 3d 
‘MOTOWN DANCE PARTY: 
ERP... Ae ‘ 
CETTE 
Monday, June 30,9 p.m." 
CLAYFACE B 
; & 4 
ssa. WATERWORLD | 


areas 

* 0.9. ot la 
. 

esas ee eee eo 8 0" oS ore 

eet @eyse ore 08 So, 
@ae *? os 


. S 


‘ July 4th Spectacular 3 
THE VEX & ASA 
BREBNER’S 

IDLE HANDS : 


No cover until 10:00 p.m. 


Pa? 
* O"e 


PRAY BREA i ee i An Let Ree 
-  Tues.-Friday, July 1-4, 9 p.m. " 
DANCE, DANCE, DANCE “1 

HOT HITS FROM THE ] 
60’S, 70’S, 80’S! “4 

WEEKLONG DANCETERIA 

aseaeranatG COMER 05.0% .05'4 


. 


REPU ha ett Le et 
RLY be ty ee aS ae 
» Saturday, July § 10:30 & 12:30 
‘ Post Fireworks Party With: : 
r DUMP TRUCK ic 


BP psp serpy pees ce 
eas Pan ah 9 
q Sunday, July6, 9pm.” * 
» MOTOWN DANCE PARTY :; 
] es a.e Os ere oid 


ARO 
hae 


Feely © 657, 8 5 


° seusen chs,” gorereted! fe 
y, July 7; 9 p.m. 


to Oe 
Mon 


& 
nn SOLA 
mre ee ee 
We Oo aN eB catty oe Meped 
Thursday, July 10 7 
CANCELLED! 
ROBYN HITCHCOCK 

(Refunds at point of purchase) ; 


ayes tele 


os 
“ete. 


ty. ey Pare 
Pe eer RR eer Bs Eat pat 
<oe So - & 
* ety} Pot arte oes f 33 teeete® "ee % 


Friday, July 11,9:30 & 11:30 7 


FATCITY +4. 











Would a trip to the Great 


Woods of Maine Cure 
your summertime | 
blues? 

OF COURSE IT WOOD! 


All this week WFNX will 
be giving away tickets to 
see The Cure live at 
Great Woods July 6th 
plus The Cure’s latest 
cassette “‘Standing on a 
Beach,” and when you 
win you automatically 
register for our grand . 
prize of a trip for two to 
Sugarloaf Mountain in 
the great woods of 
Maine. j 
BUT YOU MUST BE 
LISTENING TO WIN! 

*You may only register 
once 

Grand prize drawing July 3 
at 2 p.m. 


it‘s all from: 


Target 
Sport Tours 


itl 


Stevie Wonder. 


Saturday & Sunday, August 16th & 17th 


Tickets on sale now at 
Centrum Box Office, Ticketron, Strawberries, Hub Ticket, Gracia Ticket 
Out-of-Town, Nubian Notions. Charge by calling Teletron at 1-800-382-8080 
or Concert Charge at 1-800-442-1854 


$18.50 reserved seating 


=. 
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Oe BS PE 
. Saturday, July 12, 9:30 & midnight; 
: THE LYRES 
[PaPt eRe 


seg ts =o % 


” Wednesday, uly 16,9 atten 
ROBIN LANE & 
THE CHARTBUSTERS 


SPECIAL GUESTS: ASA 
7 _BRUBNER'SIDLEHANDS 


. 
. 
we Pe ee ee Se 


THE NEW RIDERS OF 


Monday, July 21 


‘a . ee 4 ee eee ce 
oe wg 88.8, Meth Ore att Oe NO ont ae 
3 te sere oat atra Pe ee eed e 
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WFNX has your 

ticket to this  _- 
‘summer's coolest ° , 
new music acts. ~ *, 
‘keep listening for your 


3 chance to win tickets to: * 


% _ 


~~ KATRINA & THE WAVES 
THE POGUES 
BELINDA CARLISLE 
MODERN ENGLISH/O-POSITIVE 
THE SMITHEREENS 
ART OF NOISE 
LET'S ACTIVE/RAIN PARADE 
QUANDO QUANGO 
GUADACANAL DIARY 
WOODEN TOPS 
THE CHURCH 


Paradise 


aN 


a ee f 
f m W 
new music 
party con 
7 
oo ) 





CONCERTS 
COMMON 


PRESENTED BY 





SE7EN BéstonHerald Phesiix 


The Fund for Boston Neighborhoods is proud to present 


WHITNEY HOUSTON 
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Concerts start at 6:00 p.m. on the Boston Common Please use public transpo 

Tickets available at @)ucKeraan outlets, Convenient & stops at 

Tee ON (617) 720-3434 (major credit cards accepted), Parking ys strictly 
Common Garage, La 


Out-of-Town Ticket Agency, 


eB BOSTIX 


and Miller Music Concerts on the Common Box Office. (day of show only) 
Box Office now open at The Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston Street. 


oe, hh? 


ne ees 
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Tuesday, July 29, 6:00 pm on the Boston Common 


Proceeds to benefit The Fund for Boston Neighborhoods, Inc.., 
and the Boston Community School's Swimming Pool Program. 


! 
! 


rtation. 
Boylston Street and Park Street. 
forced. Parking available at Boston 


ic f 
Talent coordinated by Bob Woolf Associates, Inc. and 
The Entertainment Network. 


For information call: 426-6666. 
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DISCOVER 
THE BEST 
DEALS IN 

UBLETS! 











Use the Boston Phoenix classifieds. We are weeks, and if it doesn’t get results, we'll run it 
the best source in Boston for helping you find FREE until you do. So if you're looking for a 
the sublet you're looking for. (Last year sublet (or have an apartment to sublet), go to 
we helped over 1600 people find their sublet the guaranteed source: The Boston Phoenix 
through the Phoenix classifieds.) _ Classifieds. To place your ad, call 267-1234. 


VISA, Mastercard and 


Best of all, you get 
the Phoenix Guarantee: THE BOSTON ii Amex accepted. 
—_— cenix 


100 Massachusets Avenue, Boston 02115 














is also a way to establish credit without a credit history 
and without 
The Grad Bag includes: 


Fee chocking wish 16 rinilarsi blanca yoo lred. 

Overdraft protection up to $500. 

Free Multibanker” 24/Monec® Automated Teller card. 

VISA’ with no annual fee for a year. 

Car loan with very attractive rates. - 

As a smart college graduate, you may be thinking 
there's a requirement or two. You're right. We ask 
that you have proof of employment and proof 
of graduation from college. 

There are other details and they're 
available with additional facts at any - 

South Shore Bank. Drop by soon 
and learn what we're ready 

to present to you. 

Or call 847-3223. 


South Shore 


BmuLTibans & 
(617) 847-3100 


MOTHER WAS RIGHT. 
COLLEGE DEGREE PAYS OFF 








30 
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BNN TV-Cable Channel-A3 


Boston Neighborhood Network 





TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
oy gt JULY 1 JULY 2 JULY 3 JULY 4 JULY 5 
HBORHOOD NEIGHBORHOOD NEIGHBORHOOD INTERVIEW with Joe 
NETWORK NEWS NETWORK NEWS NETWORK NEWS Bangert who Returned to 
Eileen Jones Eileen Jones Eileen Jones Vietnam. os mes 
|EADING BALLOON. GREEN THUMB FROM MISSION HILL SPANISH HEALTH LINE , J. ANTHONY 
Story Time Agee 2 07. OUTER SPACE NOVENA. Breast Cancer Treatment. neliet aa Ga ene 














FRIENDS ON ALMOST LIVE. Original THE VALUE OF SELF 
WOOSTER q Magazine Locally Produced. RESPECT beginning at 7:15 


LOCAL TALENT. New Wave NIGHTIME WITH TOM 


sQ 
“Love of Neighbor" p.m. 


7:00 pm | J. ANTHONY LUKAS. ACCESS - | DEEP DISH TV. Access pags 
Author of COMMON . S.W. : ORUM. 


GROUND. Schoo! . Country. bao 
7:30 pm Desegregation & His Book. 4 : . — GARY 

















8:00 pm} TELE KREYOL . > é | Parade * Bombing of El Salvador. of Stars. 








» ACCESS SHOWCASE. First 
————— Time §.W. Comidor Tapes. 








9:00 pm | NEIGHBORHOOD NEIGHBORHOOD FULL CIRCLE LIVE. 
NETWORK NEWS NETWORK NEWS 





LEE f 
9:30 pm] GOD, GAYS AND THE M.H. ON THE ISSUES. STAGGER LEE. Loca 
GOSPEL. Dispels Myths ; . Theater Group About 
About Gayness. y Historic Black Outlaw. asa - 

0:00 SPORTS Gerry . 3 K RUMBLE. WBCN's 
, ae Walsh ~ Guana SINGERS. Rock Festival. 

















10:30 pm} SPORTS TALK. Gerry TOUCH DOWN 
Celebrities. 





3 NEIGHBORHOOD NEIGHBORHOOD NEIGHBORHOOD NEIGHBORHOOD 
omens NETWORK NEWS NETWORK NEWS NETWORK NEWS NETWORK NEWS 
Eileen Jones Eileen Jones Eileen Jones Eileen Jones 


Boston Community Access & Programming Foundation, Inc. « Box 286 « Boston, MA 02117 « (617) 424-7292 
eel 
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Welcome you to 


MUSIC CELEBRATION °86 


Presented by 
COLANTONI PRODUCTIONS 


featuring 


CLASS OF 66 . 
No coolers, cans or Refreshments available. 


bottles allowed. Must have positive ID. 


NEW MAN 


FACE TO FACE 
SOUTHSIDE JOHNNY 


Rain or Shine SUNDAY, JULY 6, 1986 Fesencindl 
12:00 - 6:30 p.m. 
Gates open at 11:00 a.m. 


To benefit Don Bosco’s Invest in Youth Program 


LOCATION: DON BOSCO RETREAT CENTER 
Rte. 1A Ipswich,MA 


Tickets $11.50 in advance —$13.50 at the gate 


Available locally at: 
Ipswich Music 
Ipswich Guitar 
Agawam Video 
Dealer Tire, Georgetown and Beverly 


Miller Available at Ticketron (1-800-382-8080) 
tae” WASSIC 








For more information call John at 617-922-4147 








Parades 


Continued from page 8 

like a ship’s engine. New York 
City lives on fast talk, loud talk, 
assertive talk, inquisitive talk. 
When the talk dies, the city will 
stop. 

A middle-aged man says he 
grew up in New York, spent 20 
years in Brooklyn, just south of 
Flatbush. He lives in Newton and 
says he could never move back to 
New York. Oh, there are prob- 
lems in Boston, he says. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra isn’t 
what it was, he says, and the 
neighborhood can be as vicious 
as it is colorful, he says. But he 
never wants to move. He was ina 
Manhattan department store to- 
day, he says, and “they've ripped 
the hook off the wall in the men’s 
changing room, and it's all cov- 
ered with graffiti.” It is not the 
city of his memory. He spent $24 
for an Off Broadway show and 
walked out in the middle. In the 
late 1940s, you could see a show 


_ for.a couple of bucks, so it’s not 


just inflation. It is gouging. 

New Yorkers get gouged re- 
gularly. But they keep dreaming. 
From the backs of hansom cabs, 
from the windows of rooms high 
above the rivers, from the dead 
level of the dirty streets. 

Harlem, 125th Street. SOUL 
SAVING STATION FOR EVERY 
NATION — CHRIST CRUSADERS 
OF AMERICA (PENTECOSTAL). 
BUY-AND-SELL DIAMONDS. CHI- 
NESE TAKEOUT. On the next 
dismal street, 124th, near Lenox 
Avenue, men are shooting craps 
in front of gutted apartments, and 
some are drinking wine in front 
of the kids this spring afternoon. 

“l always get what I want,” one 
kid tells another. A boy with a rag 
comes up to the intersection, 
where the cabs stop for the light. 
The boy starts to wash the 
windshield of one, and the cabbie 
waves him away. “It makes it 
more dirty,” he explains. Some 
kids don’t get all they want. A lot 
don’t. And a lot of them really 
don’t want a hell of a lot. 

There are people, many of 
them unsung, who try to give the 
kids a chance. These people, yes. 

On Dudley Street in Roxbury, 
the workers at La Alianza His- 
pana patiently listen to plaintive 
stories of urban woe. The kid is 
on drugs — they have a program. 
Not enough programs, of course, 
and never enough money, but es 
muy importante ayudar. To help. 
To care. 

Across the city and across the 
scummy, soiled harbor, East Bos- 
ton’s Holy Redeemer Church 
stocks up on tuna, peanut butter, 
and macaroni for those in need, 
be they white or black, Latino or 
Southeast Asian. Holy Redeemer 
represents you-know-Who; after 
all these years, He still welcomes 
all. 

To the west of Boston, in 
Framingham, antipoverty work- 
ers, operating out of a down-at- 
the-heels office building near the 
railroad tracks, set up storefront 
offices to help tenants, work on a 
shelter for the homeless, organize 
a support group for women, run a 
cooperative to buy heating fuel. 

The people, yes, after all. Yes. 


1967: The people, farewell 

On a Saturday in July, Carl 
Sandburg, 89, in poor health, dies 
at home, a house of hand-hewn 
timbers built during the Civil 
War, a 240-acre goat ranch down 
in Flat Rock, North Carolina. 
Three months later, on another 
Saturday, they sprinkle his ashes 
just behind the house in Gales- 
burg, Illinois, where he was born, 
in 1878. 

He had left us a message, a 
note for the caustic and cynical 
among us, a reaffirmation of 
what could be. This is what he 
said. This is what Carl Sandburg 
said in The People, Yes. 

Man is a long time coming. 

Man will yet win. 

Brother may yet line up with 


oo... See 





MORGENROTH SIPS EUROPEAN FRUIT-SYRUP DRINKS 


LIFESTYLE 


BOSTON 
~ OPENING 
LINES 


by Stephen McCauley 











A new 
generation 
of Boston 
novelists 
speaks up 














Conall Ryan 


he.city of Beston has always played host to 

a large and impressive community of 
writers. From cultured Brahmin novelists 
such as John P. Marquand to the streetwise 
likes of George V. Higgins and Robert Parker, the city 
has never been without its literary celebrities and 
aspiring scribblers. 

But if writing does at times seem to be Boston’s 
oldest profession, Boston novelists have not always 
been as visible as their New York counterparts. Bruce 
Morgan, editor of the Boston Literary News, believes 
that writers in this city tend to be “dispersed and 
reclusive.” In fact, he says, he began publishing his 
monthly literary newsletter “to try and make things a 
little cozier. There were writers living on my street,” 
he says, “‘and I didn’t know who they were or what 
they were writing. I could only hear the sounds of their 
typewriters through open windows. Boston writers 
have fewer ways to make contact with each other and 
find out what’s going on around them than writers in 
New York.” 

The names of the established novelists on the 
Boston literary scene — John Updike, Dan Wakefield, 
Jayne Anne Phillips, Anne Bernays, and James 
Carroll, to mention only a few — are familiar to 
almost everyone holding a library card. But their 
niche is quickly becoming crowded with a group of 
interesting new writers who are coming into print for 
| } the first time or coming back to print after a long 
Sue Miller Continued on page 4 
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PHOTOS BY MARK MORELL! (LIQUIDAZIONE) 


PRICE WEARS 


} 





You don’t have to be Italian 
to figure out that a name like 
Liquidazione implies a 
bargain. “People are smart,” 
insists owner Pamela Esserian. 
“They come in here looking 
for a good buy, and they know 
a good buy when they see 
one.” This store, which calls 
itself an Italian design outlet, 
never advertises but depends 
on word of mouth and the 
curiosity of passers-by in 
Boston's North End. Esserian 
describes the clothing it carries 
as “playful” — stone-washed 


paisley baggy pants for $20, 
very chic swimsuits for $20 
(almost everything here except 
larger pieces and ensembles is 
$20), bright jacquard sweaters 
for $39. The store stocks some 
men’s shirts, but most of the 
items are for women. 

Liquidazione is at 8 Hanover 
Street, Boston; the phone is 
523-8014. Its summer hours are 
Monday through Thursday 
from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., Friday 
and Saturday, from 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m.; and on Sunday from 





noon to 6 p.m. 





POP ART 





Just in case there breathes a 
soul, some miserable wretch 
huddled over an unfinished 
master’s thesis in some sunless 
basement apartment, someone 
who does not yet know: the 
Fourth of July in Boston this 
year will be on the fifth. The 
annual river-front celebrations 
wouldn't be the same without 
Mr. Williams and the Pops 
who on the Fourth will be 
serenading Miss Liberty in the 
harbor off Manhattan. She’s 
100, you know, and everyone 
thought she should have only 
the best at her big party. 
Meanwhile, here at home, the 
fireworks are being readied — 
there will be Maratama 


Brocade Chrysanthemum with 
| Double Pistils, and Thrice- 
| Changing Color with Rising 


| 
| 
| 


Tail, among others. The Boston | 


Pops will play Tchaikovsky's 

| 1812 Overture at the opening 

| of the fireworks display, as 

| always. The vendors will be 
selling Italian lemon ices, hot 
dogs, and American flags, just 
as they usually do. Only it all 
takes place on the fifth of July. 
But if you do forget and head 
for the river front a day early, 
you might as well stay put. It 

| might be the first time in 
history that you get a spot 
within a half mile of the hatch 
shell. Enjoy. We'll see you 
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PHOTOS BY MARK MORELL! 


SHOP AND 


GO 





Judith Rosenthal, a classic 
entrepreneur, was having 
trouble finding the perfect job 
— so she made her own. She 
established The Gifted Buyer, 
an image- and fashion- 
consulting firm. What makes 
her service different from 
others is that she buys only 
discounted items. ‘I don’t feel 
anyone has to pay full price for 
anything, ever. There are 
enough discount stores, 
enough store sales going.on, 
that the only reason for paying 








full price is that you’re in a 
hurry and you need it when 
you need it.” For people who 
will pay $50 for a consultation 
and then $30 an hour for her 
shopping services, Rosenthal 
promises to come back with 
just what they’re looking for at 
savings that more than offset 
her fees. The one-year-old 
business has clients ranging in 
age from 25 to 73, most of 
them busy people who 
appreciate the time savings, 
some of them students on tight 











budgets who need wardrobes 
for their corporate debuts. “I 
also try to teach people,” 
Rosenthal adds, “and give 
them tips on shopping and 
stretching what they already 
have. The idea isn’t to get 
them to spend money but to 
save. (Department-store 
consultants, she says, often 
push pricier items to meet 
sales quotas.) 
The Gifted Buyer is at 384 
Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. The phone is 739-5616. 








CHEST 


Dorothy Newman was a 
registered nurse, and Gertrude 
Bauer was a schoolteacher. 
After several decades, “we 
realized we were getting 
older,” Newman explains. 
“Our families were grown and 
away, so we decided to do 
something we'd always been 
interested in — handcrafts.” 
The two Back Bay women 
found a basement shop on 
Charles Street and began 
stocking it with the sorts of 
things they had once made 
only for the fun of it, or for 
family gifts — quilted tote 
bags and crocheted baby 
sweaters, pillows, homey signs 
of welcome, bed throws, 
baskets, and children’s aprons 
with narrow little pockets for 
individual crayons. “I can’t 
keep up with the children’s 
sweaters,” Newman says. 
“They just don’t stay in the 
store very long. Even when we 
have our coffee in the 
morning, I’m knitting.” 
Because their combined efforts 
aren't quite enough to stock an 
entire store, Newman and 
Bauer sell some things that are 
not their own, if they find 
them particularly clever or 
charming. Prices are most 
reasonable — $10.98 for a 
pretty woven straw tote; $50 











for a lace-and-satin bed throw; 


$7.50 for the crayon aprons. It’s 
_a sweet and friendly shop, full 
of gifts that your grandmother 
might have made for you, with 
love. 


Just like grandma’s: a few of the Cedar 
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hest’s handicrafts 





The Cedar Chest is at 99 
Charles Street, Boston. It is 
open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday. The phone 
is 227-5229. 








by Nancy Webb 
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People who get a serious sunburn just once before the age of 
20 double their chances of getting skin cancer later in life, 
according to a researcher at Harvard University. Researchers in 
Canada and Australia have recently found the same link. In the 
past seven years, the incidence of skin cancer in the US has 
almost doubled, from about 13,000 new cases a year to 23,000... 
The symptoms of Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
include the following: fever of unknown origin for two or three 
weeks; weight loss of 10 to 15 pounds in two or three months; 
uncontrollable diarrhea; swollen glands that last more than two 
weeks; raised pink or purple blotches on or under the skin; 
persistent dry coughing; loss of energy and appetite over several 
weeks; tingling of the fingers, slight forgetfulness and clumsi- 
ness; and persistent white spots or blemishes in the mouth. The 
incubation period for AIDS is six months to seven years. 


¢ 


A French researcher of fragrances claims that the smell of 
vanilla helps bring back childhood memories . . . A spokesman 
for the US Food and Drug Administration, James Greene, has 
acknowledged that preservation of spices with radiation does 
leave a radioactive residue, but says there is no health hazard 
because “spices make up such a small part of the average 
person's daily diet”... There is no federal regulation of the 
bottled-water industry. According to Mother Jones magazine, 
federal standards for bottled water are no stricter than those for 
tap water, and California officials have found nitrates, 
chloroform, and benzene... Americans on their way to a 
restaurant are headed for a fast-food or quick restaurant 64.1 
percent of the time. Once there, 24.7 percent order a hamburger; 
just over 10 percent want pizza, and just over 5 percent are 
looking for chicken . . . Six percent of the US population eats at 
McDonald's on a typical day. Fhe hamburger chain is the world’s 
largest food-service company . . . So many waiters and restaurant 
employees can’t correctly pronounce the French words and 
phrases on American menus that a class in “Menu French” was 
established at the University of Wisconsin. ‘It irritates me a lot to 
see sO many simple grammar mistakes on menus,” says Gerane 
Dougherty, dean of the school of liberal studies. The course was 
her idea. The university's hotel and restaurant-management 
school has an annual haute cuisine dinner. “If we're classy 
enough to have an haute cuisine dinner,” Dougherty insists, 
“then we should be able to pronounce it.” 


a 


A general guideline for the level of retirement income you will 
need is two-thirds to three-quarters of your gross income just 
prior to retirement. Someone earning $80,000 or more might aim 
at the lower replacement rate; someone grossing $30,000 
probably should aim at the three-quarters rate, or higher 
Texas Instruments, in Dallas, is one of the first Fortune 500 
companies to institute a ban on smoking in work areas, in all its 
US facilities, by the end of the year. Smoking will be allowed 
only in certain parts of company cafeterias, and in break areas. 
Until the new policy, the computer company prohibited smoking 
only in areas that housed sensitive equipment... Edward E. 
David Jr., a former Exxon executive and science adviser to former 
President Richard Nixon, writing in Science magazine calls for 
the national coordination of what he calls “megaprojects” — 
“Star Wars” research, the NASA space station, and artificial- 
intelligence computing, among others. Such projects have a total 
cost of perhaps $50 billion, he notes, and “something more than 
pure science and pure technology had better emerge if we are to 
remain internationally competitive.” The Securities and 
Exchange Commission may offer rewards for help in 
apprehending people who manipulate stock prices by starting 
false rumors of takeovers . . . Political-action committees last vear 
contributed $100 million to political campaigns — almost 30. 
percent of all contributions. 


Sd 


Repertory movie theaters like the Brattle Theater, Coolidge 
Corner Moviehouse, and Somerville Theatre are losing business 
to videocassettes, particularly cassettes of the old classic films 
that are the theaters’ stock-in-trade. ‘People can get Citizen Kane 
at home and watch it at their convenience,” explains George 
Mansour, who books films for several New. England theaters. 
“That's had a big impact on the repertory programming” . . . One 
third of all music sales are rock and roll, according to the 
Recording Industry Association of America. Pop and easy-listening 
music are another 20 percent; country sales are 10 percent. 
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by Stephen McCauley 





Photos by Mark Morelli 


M.E. Hirsh: “A lot of people here seem to assume that because a woman wrote the book it 
must be a romance novel or a bodice ripper, and it certainly is neither.” 


Continued from page 1 

absence. The five following 
novelists are good examples of 
the diversity among writers now 
emerging on the Boston scene. 
Writing on subjects as different as 
working-class Somerville neigh- 
borhoods and aristocratic Afghan 
families, they show that talent is 
their only real unifying trait. 

It should be stressed that these 
five writers are only a small 
sampling of a large and talented 
group. (Among other names to 
watch for are Lowry Pei, 
Christopher Leland, Elaine Ford, 
Perri Klass, and Alan Hewat.) As 
for other, as yet unpublished 





feeling unappreciated, 
overworked, and “very beaten 
down.” Says Hirsh, “It had been 
a bad day when Lessing came to 
speak, but I was determined to 
hear her. What I remember most 
clearly was when she said that 
women have got to stop writing 
cozy little domestic novels, 
leaving all the big themes for 
men to handle. I sat there and 
burst into tears. I finally felt some 
validation for what I'd been 
trying to do, at great sacrifice, for 
over four years.” 

It took three more years of 
struggle, leaky roofs, ‘fits of 
despair about survival,” and hard 





Sue Miller: “I always wanted to write, but it took me until now to 
writing for.” 


writers, one can only speculate 
and, like Bruce Morgan, listen for 
the sounds of typing escaping 
from open windows. 

* + * 

When Doris Lessing came to 
Boston University to speak a few 
years ago, she arrived nota 
moment too soon for Boston- 
born novelist M.E. Hirsh. Hirsh 
was then in the middle of writing 
her first novel, Kabul, and having 
a rough time of it. She was living 
in a cramped, unheated garret 
apartment in the South End, 





now wnat I was 


work to complete Kabul, but the 
result was a novel that Doris 
Lessing, on principle at least, 
might well applaud. Kabul, a rich, 
detailed fictional account of 
Afghan politics and society from 
1973 until the Soviet “Christmas 
invasion” in 1979 as seen through 
the eyes of one privileged family, 
is definitely not a cozy domestic 
novel, and it is far from little. In 
manuscript form it came to more 
than 1000 pages. The book, 
published by Atheneum, was 
released in late February, and 





though Hirsh doesn’t have the 
sales figures, bookstore reports 
indicate that it is doing quite well. 
Just before publication, Hirsh 
was profiled in a Time magazine 
article on new novelists; the book 
was highlighted on Kirkus 
Review ‘s recommended list; and 
the Washington Post called it 
“the genuine article — [a] fully 
imagined, closely researched, 
energetically written story fixed 
in a distinctive place and time.” 
Not bad for a beginner. 


Still, all is not perfume and rose- 


water. In the dining room of the 
larger, sunnier, and presumedly 
heated South End apartment she 





Conall Ryan: “Mostly I like to hear that people think I tell a 


good story.” 


‘the reception from callers has 





recently moved into — with an 
Afghan canary screeching from 
the living room — Hirsh explains 
that recognition in Boston was a 
long time in coming. “Basically,” 
she says, “I had a great deal of 
trouble getting the book 
reviewed here in my hometown. 
My mother and my boss [Hirsh 
works part-time as assistant to 
the president of the Lower 
Roxbury Development 
Corporation] were quoting the 
Bible to me — Matthew 13:57: ‘A 
prophet is not without honor 
except within his own country.’ 
Now, after several months, 
people are taking notice.” 

In speculating about why her 
reception in Boston was slow, 
Hirsh says that a measure of 
sexism may have prevailed. 
“Despite the advance reviews 
and the press, a lot of people here 
seem to assume that because a 
woman wrote the book it must be 
a romance or a bodice ripper, and 
it certainly is neither. I’ve done a 
couple of local talk shows, and 


been great. People are interested 
in the situation in Afghanistan. 
But because I am a novelist and 
not a political scientist, some 
hosts are reluctant to let me 
speak.” j 

Prior to writing Kabul Hirsh 
held a variety of jobs ranging 
from public-relations and 
consulting work to baby-sitting. 
She had written one other novel, 
a mystery. ‘’A publisher was 
interested,” she says, “but with 
the stipulation that | write a 
series. At that point I was too 
deeply involved in Kabul to sign 
a contract,” 

When asked how she initially 
became interested in Afghanistan 
and set about doing her research, 
she answers forcefully. “I can’t 
talk about it,” she stresses. 
“There are people whose futures 
could be at stake if I say too 
much.” Asked if she has ever 
visited the country,, she again 
replies, “I can’t talk about it.” But 
one might speculate.about 
Hirsh’s background after reading 
a column she wrote in the spring 
issue of Boston Business in which 
she explained that during her 
childhood her mother was an 
administrator at Newton- 
Wellesley Hospital and through 
her work introduced the family to 
a stream of foreign nursing 
students. “For years after these 
women had disappeared from 
our lives,” she wrote, “my 
mother interpreted the evening 


























news as it might affect them. We 
learned early the terrors of being 
trapped by history.” 

Whatever her sources, 
nationwide enthusiasm for her 
book has been high. In early May 
Hirsh and her husband, the poet 
David Montenegro, set forth ona 
cross-country Amtrak trip to visit 
friends and relatives and to fulfill 
numerous requests for personal 
appearances and interviews, 
including one from National 
Public Radio. 

Hirsh, who has lived most of 
her life in Boston and is now 38, 
says that despite her initial 
disappointment in her treatment 
by Boston critics, she is convinced 





Kabul. “I might try something a 
little less global for my next 
novel,” she says. Whatever it is, it 
probably won't be a cozy little 
domestic novel. 
* * al 

From the desk at his large 
glassed-in office at Cambridge’s 
Lotus Development Corporation, 
with two computers blinking 
silently behind him, Conall Ryan 
talks about his accomplishments 
and achievements to date as if 
they were very ordinary, which, 
even in quantity alone, they most 
assuredly are not. 

In no particular order: At 28, 
Ryan is a program manager at 
Lotus — currently the number- 
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younger, and I don’t get to spend 
as much time playing with my 
string quartet as I'd ideally like.” 
Ryan is a native of Cambridge 
and a graduate of Boston 
University, where he majored in 
English and screenwriting. His 
father is a Melville scholar and 
his mother a professional pianist 
— parental influences that 
undoubtedly catalyzed his 
interests in writing and music. As 
for the software field, he explains 
matter-of-factly that he’got into it 
primarily because he’d observed 
that all the good jobs in and 
around Boston were computer- 
related. “It was a little like taking 
up swimming because you grow 
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Jonathan Strong: “Whatis important is that you write what you want to write and what you 
believe in. If you get published, that is a bonus.” 


that her hometown was a great 
place for her to write a novel, 
even one about a city as 
dissimilar as Kabul. “Boston is 
very cosmopolitan. In the South 
End, or my part of the South End, 
I was surrounded by lots of 
people in exile — Chinese, 
Lebanese, Syrians — and that 
was a wonderful inspiration for 
my subject matter. And Boston is 
full of artists struggling in various 
fields.” 

Straggling artistsand _ 
immigrants weren't her only 
source of encouragement. While 
writing Kabul she claims she 
made a routine of walking past 


myself not writing.” 


the South End restaurant Icarus, 
which was then in the process of 
. being renovated by its owners. “I 
derived great personal 
satisfaction from watching those 
men sanding and painting and 
building, doing work as difficult 
and ungratifying as I was doing 
and for which the rewards would 
be equally delayed.” 

But the rewards have come, 
and Hirsh seems launched on her 
career. She has not yet begun a 
second book, explaining that she 
is still burned-out from writing 











one software company in the 
world; it is a job that occupies 50 
hours a week of his time “ina 
week when things aren't too 
busy.” He and his wife (a student 
and also a writer) live ina new 
home they recently purchased in 
Belmont. He devotes at least 
three after-work hours every day 
to his two baby daughters, and 
three nights a week he studies 
karate for discipline and 
relaxation. In addition, in the past 
four years he has completed two 
novels, a mystery called Black 
Gravity, published by Ballantine 
Books last November in a 
paperback original, and a second, 


“mainstream” novel now being 
considered by several major 
publishing houses. 

To what does he owe this 
extraordinary productivity? 

He smiles, as if the answer 
should be obvious. “T’ve learned,” 
he says, “that you have to keep a 
balance in life. You remember 
that saying, “You can have it all?’ 
It's wrong. You can’t have it all.” 

What would he say he’s 
missing? * 

“Well, I wanted to be a 
professional violinist when I was 





Patricia Chute: “Five years ago I couldn't imagine myself writing, an 








up surrounded by water. Kind of 
inevitable,” he says. 

In order to describe exactly 
what his job as production 
manager entails, Ryan takes a 
marking pen and enthusiastically 
draws a diagram on one of two 
boards hanging on his office wall. 
Later he explains the plot of his 
new novel with equal energy and 
zeal. In fact, everything about 
Conall Ryan bespeaks energy 
and enthusiasm; it’s hard to 
imagine him wasting time doing 
something as unproductive as 
sleeping. “Some nights,” he 
confesses, “I write at my home 
computer until one in the 






now I can’t imagine 


morning and fall asleep with my 
head against the keyboard. My 
wife drags me off to bed.” 
Whatever the brand of coffee 
he drinks (though, in truth, he 
acts like a person who probably 
doesn’t need coffee), it seems to 
serve him with quality work as 
well as productivity. To date, 
Black Gravity has sold out its first 
50,000 copies and is going into a 
second printing. The book was 
well received by critics (Ryan’s 
personal favorite was a reviewer 
who called him a “young Ken 











Kesey”’), is being translated into 
German and Japanese, and was 
among five mysteries nominated 
for this year’s prestigious Edgar 
Allen Poe Award for best 
mystery novel of the year. His 
second novel has been picked up 
by a noted New York agent. 

But Ryan is as undaunted by 
the praise as by his own output. 


. “The award nomination and the 


reviews have been fun, but 
mostly I like to hear that people 
think I tell a good story. I love 
telling stories. It’s what | enjoy 
most about writing. Sometimes | 
get so wrapped up thinking about 
my characters | miss a turn off the 
highway.” He has plans for a 
series of mystery novels about 
the hero of Black Gravity, a 
Boston investigator named 
Knightsbridge, and at least three 
other story ideas are waiting in 
the wings for time to be written. 

If there were movie sales and 
big advances, would he give up 
his job at Lotus and write full- 
time? “I'wouldn’t discount the 
possibility,” he says, “but |] think 
if | wasn’t coming into work and 
spending time here, I'd probably 
just go to Suffolk Downs a lot and 
waste time playing the horses.” 

With all the demands on his 
time, Ryan insists that his family 
still comes first and says he won't 
let anything interfere with that. 
Writing and karate are solitary 
and introspective, he says, 
drawing on his inner resources, 
and his job at Lotus is a team 
effort, pulling together the work 
of many. Maintaining high 
standards all around is simply a 
matter of balance. As is learning 
that you can’t have it all — even 
if you come very close. 

* *” * 

Success on the scale that Sue 
Miller is currently experiencing it 
is rare for a writer at any point in 
her or his career. But with a first 
book, it is almost unprecedented. 

Miller’s novel, The Good 
Mother, tells the story of a 

divorced woman living in 
Cambridge's Porter Square who 
is trying to come to terms with 
the demands of mothering her 
five-year-old daughter while also 
fulfilling the needs of a newly 
discoverd adult sexuality. The 
book was released in early May. 
Obviously sure of its worth, 
Miller’s publisher, Harper & 
Row, ran an initial printing of 
50,000 copies, unusually large for 
a hardcover first novel. The book 
has been on the New York Times 
bestseller list since it hit the 
stands and was chosen as an 
alternate selection by the Literary 
Guild. The film rights have been 
sold to Walt Disney’s Touchstone 
Studios. Earlier this year 
Publishers Weekly gave Miller a 
worshipful boxed review and the 
critic in the New York Times. 
Book Review began her lengthy 
front-page critique with 
adulation and then got 
complimentary. 

Miller is a somewhat reserved 
woman who is still new enough 
to the limelight and all the wild 
praise to be shyly flattered by it. 
Forty-two years old, she lives 
with her husband and son in a 
large, bright Cambridge 
apartment that is far from the 
dingy rooms that Anna, the 
heroine of her novel, inhabits. 
When asked about her reaction to 
all the attention, she says she can’t 
quite believe what's happening. “1 
try not to think about it. I finished 
the book over a year ago, and in 
the waiting period it has begun 
to feel a little unreal.” 

But the patience to wait seems 
a virtue of Miller’s. She talks 
about the novel and her writing 
skills as if for years she had been 
calmly waiting for them to 
germinate. “I always wanted to 
write, but it took me until now to 
know what I was writing for. 
When I was younger I wrote two 
other novels, both of them 
failures. I threw them out without 
showing them to anyone. My 
writing is about a certain outlook 
on life, and it has taken age and 
maturity for that to develop.” 





Miller is a native of Chicago, 
but she has lived in Cambridge 
for 17 years. After graduating 
from Radcliffe in 1964, she took a 
number of varied jobs and 
accumulated three master’s 
degrees — most recently; an MFA 
in creative writing from Boston 
University. She taught in a day- 


‘care center for eight years, which 


she contends was the best 
apprenticeship of all her writing. 
In fact, she says, the central event 
in The Good Mother is one that 
she based on an actual case of a 
mother whose child went to her 
day-care center. She has been 
quoted in the New York Times 
Book Review as saying that her 
work with children “gave me 
more insight into human 
experience than anything else | 
could have done. I’d recommend 
it to any writer.” 

Whereas her ample talent is all 
her own, what ultimately gave 
Miller the time to write her novel 
was a generous fellowhip from 
Radcliffe’s Bunting Institute, 
which annually awards grants to 
women working in the arts and 
sciences, giving them money to 
live on and office space in which 
to work. “I was awarded a 
fellowship on my second 
application,” Miller says. “The 
grant was for more than what | 
was earning teaching, so | did 
nothing but write for an entire 
year. I loved going to my office 
at Radcliffe and being able to 
take a break in Harvard Square 
for coffee and croissant. It was 
almost like having a job.” 

Although she has a few good 
friends who are writers, she says 
she feels outside of the larger 
writing community in Boston and 
thinks that perhaps she is better 
off that way. “The greater the 
variety of people you associate 
with, the more opportunity you 
have to leech on other people's 
lives. It’s easy to become too 
insulated and lose perspective on 
the rest of the world.” 

With the financial success of 
her first book, Miller now has the 

freedom to be a full-time writer. 
Yet the prospect is not entirely 
satisfying to her. “I could never 
go back to something like 
waitressing — I don’t think I 
could stand on my feet that long 
anymore — but the life of a 
novelist is lonely. It isn’t healthy 
to spend all your time in the 
house in a robe and slippers.” As 
things stand now, she says the 
UPS truck leaves the packages 
for the entire street at her front 
door, knowing that she will be 
there. “I make a project of going 
out in the afternoon and 
delivering bundles to my 
neighbors.” 

To fulfill her obligation to the 
publicity department at Harper & 
Row, Miller has agreed to do 
“anything within reason” to 
promote her book — for a brief 
period; then it’s back to work on 
her second novel. “I’m just at the 
point of beginning it. I have the 
story mapped out and lots of 
notes on index cards. It is going to 
be a family novel, much broader 
in scope than The Good Mother. | 
wanted to begin it before | got too 
involved in all the publishing 
business around this one.” 

* * * 

This past September's release 
of Elsewhere, by Jonathan 
Strong, marked the return to 
print of a local writer whose last 
published novel, Ourselves, 
came out in 1971. Ourselves was 
Strong’s second book. In 1969, 
when he was 24, Little, Brown 
brought out a collection of short 
stories by him called Tike. Both 
works met with critical praise, 
sold well, and went into 
paperback and foreign 
distribution, and Strong was 
heralded as a spokesperson for 
his generation. But despite these 
early successes, Strong was 
unable to find a publisher for his 
next three novels until the newly 
established Available Press, an 
imprint of Ballantine Books, 
bought the rights to Elsewhere. 
Continued on page 14 
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GREGORY KWATER 


Books 


Secret lies 
Disturbing newfound truths about incest 


by Stephen McCauley 


' ‘THE SECRET TRAUMA: IN- 


CEST IN THE LIVES OF GIRLS 
AND WOMEN, by Diana E.H. 
Russell. Basic Books, 426 pages, 
$24.95. 


wo popularly held views 

| of incest are reflected in 
the films Murmurs of the 
Heart, a French comedy directed 
by Louis Malle, and Butterfly, a 
recent Hollywood exploitation 
classic of sorts. In the former, a 
young boy from a good bourgeois 
family is lovingly initiated into 
manhood by his free-thinking, 
seductive mother. In the final 
moments of the film, the au- 
dience is assured that the boy will 
go off to find a lover his own age, 
suffering no lasting trauma from 
having made love with his 
mother. Butterfly features a scant-' 
ily clad ome played by Pia 
Zadota, who naively drives her 
father to lustful aban- 

pepe backwoods: shack — 


ay sey wind Zadors 
Although incest is one aes ot the 


most widely held cross-cultural 
taboos, it has been one of the last 


sexual taboos to be explored with 
great clinical seriousness. Some 
researchers, even to this day, 
theorize that incest is often a 
beneficial initiation to sex, as in 
the Malle film, or the preying 
of a child’s repressed sexuality or 
an adult relative, as in Butterfly. 
The studies most commonly cited 
indicate that statistically the 
problem is virtually insignificant 
and mostly confined to poor 
and/or rural populations. Only 
within the last ten years has the 
real magnitude of incest abuse, as 
well as its potentially damaging 
effects, come to light, largely 
through the efforts of feminist 
psychologists and _ researchers 
and outspoken victims. 

In The Secret Trauma, Diana 
Russell, a professor of sociology 
at Mills College in Oakland, 


California, presents the results of » 

pects Aimee Bf ee 
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planatory text and rebuttals to 
any possible objections to her 
findings or methodology, often to 
the point of tedious over- 
statement and repetition. But to 
complain of the book’s read- 
ability is perhaps beside the point 
when the findings are so shock- 
ing and the conclusions so far- 
reaching and devastating. 

In explaining why it has taken 


‘so long to assess the real trauma 


of incest, Russell points a finger 
at the two key figures in sexual 
research — Freud and Kinsey. 
Although attempting to dis- 
credit Freud:is a common pursuit 
these days, Jeffrey Masson still 
was. able to elicit worldwide 
attention and fierce controversy 
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detailed, bidediag case heroes theory 


graphs, charts, and tables. Every 
statistic is “buttressed by ex- 


responsibility for incestuous acts 
Continued on page 13 








BOOKMARKS 


BROTHERS IN ARMS, by William Broyles Jr., Knopf, 284 pages, 
$17.95 








“To know myself I had to know the enemy,” writes former 
Newsweek editor-in-chief William Broyles in Brothers In Arms, 
explaining what compelled him to return to Vietnam for one 
month 15 years after serving there as a Marine lieutenant. To 
that end Broyles traveled the country from north to south, 
visiting the sites where he once fought as a soldier, meeting the 
people Ke had tried to kill. Through his personal memories and 
impressions of the country today, and a considerable amount of . 
history, Broyles offers several lucid theories about the US 
presence and ultimate defeat in Vietnam. Explaining why “the 
nation which put men on the moon was defeated by a nation 
where deputy ministers use outdoor privies,” Broyles concludes 
that the “moral confusion” of the US could pose no challenge to 
a nation of people who were committed to total war — victory at 
any cost. Although he ultimately remains a foreigner in 
Vietnam, Broyles’s well-written and moving account of his 
return to the country where he fought provides insight into a 
war this country still feels ambivalent about. 

— Tom Ehrenfeld 
§ 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN LAST: THE PLIGHT OF POOR 
WOMEN IN AFFLUENT AMERICA, by Ruth Sidel. Viking Press, 


236 pages, $16.95. 


“The feminization of poverty” has become something of an 
empty phrase in social-work circles, an ugly development that’s 
been reduced to a few catchwords. In Women and Children 
Last, a sharply focused deliberation on poor women, Ruth Sidel 
restores to the phrase all the potency it deserves. Sidel, a 
professor of sociology at the City University of New York’s 
Hunter College, presents enough statistics to baffle a seasoned 
mathematician, but ultimately humanizes her numbers with 
living examples. She sets out to debunk racial and sexual 
stereotypes and argues heatedly for teaching women self- 
reliance at an early age (in her view, any woman who depends 
on someone other than herself for financial security is deluded). 
The book, however, is better researched than it is written: an 
early invocation of Simone de Beauvoir, for example, reads more 
like reflexive name-dropping than genuine support for Sidel’s 
arguments. But such lapses are outweighed by the book’s many 
strengths. Sidel’s condemnation of the Reagan administration's 
social policy is succinct and trenchant; the book deserves a wide 
audience. 

— Jimmy Guterman 


EVERYONE HERE SPOKE SIGN LANGUAGE, by Ngra Ellen Groce. 
Harvard University Press, 169 pages, $17.50. 


Given that the deaf remain a silent, invisible minority in 
American society, it’s hard to imagine a world where the deaf 
were thoroughly integrated into the daily life of a community. 
Yet such a society existed on Martha's Vineyard from the 1600s 
until early in this century. The island population had an 
extremely high rate of ‘hereditary deafness; in some 
neighborhoods as much as 25 percent of the population was 
deaf. And because deafness was commonplace, deaf people 
were integrated into all aspects of community life, such as town 
politics, jobs, church affairs, and social life. Everyone on the 
Vineyard, hearing and deaf alike, grew up with sign language; it 
was a completely bilingual society. Nora Ellen Groce presents a 
fascinating account of this life on the Vineyard, drawing on 
written records and oral history from interviews with the 
Vineyard’s oldest hearing residents. (The last deaf islander died 
more than 50 years ago.) Deaf people were so integrated into the 
community that at times the hearing and the deaf were 
indistinguishable: the hearing islanders used sign language 
amongst themselves when it was more practical to do so. 

Unfortunately, most deaf people won't be able to read Groce’s 
account. English is a deaf person’s second language, and Groce 
writes in a dry, difficult, dissertationlike style. Still, it’s touching 
to read about a society that didr’t perceive deaf people as 
handicapped. As one woman put it: “You know, we didn’t think 
anything special about them. They were just like anyone else. 
When you think about it, the island was an awfully nice place to 
live.” Yes, indeed. 

— Paul Bradley 


INVISIBLE HAND: THE MARIJUANA BUSINESS, by Roger 
Warner. William Morrow, 320 pages, $17.95. 


The mid ‘70s were a big time for marijuana importers in 
Florida — grass was still the counterculture’s drug of choice, and 
Florida was the logical destination for shipments from Colombia 
and the Caribbean. And for the right person, smuggling could be 
an adventure (albeit a risky one) with enormous dividends. As 
Roger Warner puts it, “It is easy to imagine Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn in the dope trade, if they lived in South Florida, at 
that time.” Invisible Hand is a lively look at the hands behind 
the scenes, from sinsemilla growers in Humbolt County, to 
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This Saturday and Sunday, June 28-29, you'll get a 
free 2-liter bottle of Coke when you fill up with 8 gallons 
or more of SU 2000. 
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FREE BAND LISTINGS 


To have your band listed in the Fall 1986 Guide to Boston Bands (to be 
published in the August 19 Phoenix ), fill out the coupon below and mai 
0 Boston Bands, the Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115. 

is . You must return this coupon to be listed. No phone 


§ 
z 


I 
: 
| 
i 
i 
: 


lame of band: 
r band was listed in the Spring 1986 Guide to Boston Bands, please 
check here O 

| 'f you were listed under another name, check here Oo 

| What other name? 
| Type of music (check no more than four): 

| Crock Oblues/R&8B Oijazz OColdies 

| CO country/C&W/country rock/Southern rock 0 folk 

| 0 funk/soul D fusion 0 reggae D Latin OGB 
| C Dixieland D classical 0 Top 40 CD experimental 
| Cia cappella 0 bluegrass 0 comedy 0 ethnic 
| O irish 0 swing O tribute 0 solo 0 rockabilly 
! G other (specify) : 


| 
| More detailed description of your music (¢.g., techno pop, Flying Burrito 


| Brothers covers, heavy metal, Maori folk, gris-gris, JuJu, cha-cha, etc.) 
| 


| 
j What percentage of your material is original? 
} Who handies your bookings? 


| Name: 
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Zip: 











Phone: 
| is this person in the band? OC yes Ono 
| Your name and phone (if different from above) : 








j When can you be reached to verify this information? 


j GC mornings O afternoons D evenings o 
| 
free. For advertising rates 
and “call Display Advertising at 538-5300. 
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complete & mail to: 





E #2 13 Congress St. (near State Si.) 367-2738 
Headquarters Precinct 7 #3 85 Franklin St. (near Filene’s) 451-0233 
815 Boyiston St. 1295 Beacon St. #4 260 Washington St. (near School St.) 367-3370 
(opposite Prudential) (Coolidge Corner) Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5 
sarees? TSV-6TTS ~—_#5 One Beacon St. (on Femont St.) 227-3164 
#6 601 Boyiston St. (Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 267-7448 
Headquarters & Brookline: Sunday 12-8, #8 101 Summer St. (near High St.) 350-7084 
Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-6 Mon-Thur 8-9, Fri 8-6, Sat 9-5 
white on top quality 50-80 kelly t-shirt 
wholesale on 100 pcs. or more 
enn 
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want clean sheets, stark 
I white, when it’s too hot to 

sleep, and white tables set on 
dark lawns when it’s too hot to 
eat. Why, then, do so many of my 
summer menus feature dark, 
densely flavored foods — olives 
and pickles and thin-sliced hams. 
Oh, I know about salt replace- 
ment when you sweat and the 
urging appetites require when 
the dew point rises. But sun- 
baked or humidity frazzled, we 
sometimes need to be gentled 
into desire. Our palates would 
rather be soothed with simple 
foods than teased with spice and 
pungency. 

One soft, white balm for sum- 
mer’s burn is ricotta — a milk 
product so simple that the Ital- 
ians, who originated it, don’t 
even consider it a cheese. Rather 
it began as a by-product of home 
cheese-making, when the whey 
drained from curds destined to 
bicome pecorino romano was 
boiled again. The thin whitish 
substance that floated to the 
surface after this second boiling 
was drained in fern or wicker 
baskets and called ricotta, mean- 
ing “twice-cooked.”’ This 
“authentic” ricotta was made, 
like the pecorino, from sheep’s 
milk, and conscientious Italian 
cookbooks warn that the cow 
milk ricotta available in this 
country may need to be drained 
overnight before it achieves the 
proper consistency for dumplings 
and fillings. 

But the creamy, bland, whole- 
milk ricotta made here and sold 
in supermarket dairy sections has 
its own charms. (The part-skim- 
milk variety is better saved for 
dumplings.) And if you can locate 
an Italian market that sells a 
homemade whole-milk version, 
those charms, though ‘perishable, 
are even more manifest. Ricotta is 
a clean sheet in more ways than 
one: neither sweet nor salty, it 
takes happily to either and lends 
a diffuse glow to other stronger 
flavors. Indeed, all that smooth 
innocence is practically an invita- 
tion — at least judging by the 
number of traditional Italian re- 
cipes that seem determined to 
rough ricotta up with ground 


Food 


Rite of whey 


Ricotta: the summer whites of cooking 


by Ariel Swartley 


almonds, tough chunks of can- 
died citrus peel, and scratchy 
coatings of bread crumbs. 

Some of those recipes also 
suggest that the sweetened 
cheese be served with fresh 
cream — an unnecessary duplica- 


cealed and half-revealed (you see 
the point of the glass bowl) was 
so muslin-white and new.” 
Good eating so often depends 
on an ever-elaborating series of 
checks and balances. Having 
gone to the trouble of souring 








JEFF THIEBAUTH 


tion of effect, I thought, until I 
read Elizabeth David's descrip- 
tion of a French cheese dessert, 
similarly mantled “with cream, 
not too thick, not rich, not yellow, 
appearing cream-colored only 
because the cheese it half-con- 


milk into cheese we then want to 
rediscover milk’s sweetness. And 
having stiffened ricotta’s soft 
heart with the grit of resistance, 
weronce more crave its melting 
smoothness. | guess it’s a little 
like deciding to swelter 10 more 


minutes before diving into a cold 
pool. 
* * * 


The following recipes — a 
main-dish pie, which is a kind of 
quiche the way cashmere is a 
kind of goat hair, and two easier- 


than-ice-creams — are meant to 
encourage experimentation. One 
warning, however: if you do 
locate fresh ricotta for any of 
these recipes, be sure to keep it 
refrigerated and use it within 24 
to 48 hours. 


Herb and ricotta pie 
Serves six 

19-inch unbaked pie 
crust; 

1 tablespoon butter; 

1 small onion, chopped; 

1 cup firmly packed 
strong-flavored greens 
(arugula, sorrel, 
watercress) — or spinach 
(if that’s all there is); 

% cup Italian parsley; 

fresh herbs (8 to 10 basil 
leaves and 6 to 8 small 
sage leaves is one happy 
combination; tender 
thyme and marjoram 
sprigs are good; rosemary 
is too aggressive here); 

1 pound (2 cups) whole- 
milk ricotta; 

2 eggs; 

Ya teaspoon salt; 

¥2 teaspoon crushed 
pink peppercorns, or Y% 
teaspoon ground black 
pepper. 

Preheat oven to 450 degrees. 
Bake pie crust for five minutes 
and set aside. Melt butter in a 
small frying pan, and sauté 
chopped onion until translucent 
(about 10 minutes). Remove 
stems from arugula/sorrel/water- 
cress/spinach and chop the 
leaves. Sauté with the onion until 
soft. Chop the parsley and other 
herbs in a blender or food 
processor. Add the sautéed 
greens with onions, and the rest 
of the ingredients (ricotta, eggs, 
salt and pepper), and blend until 
smooth. Pour mixture into the pie 
shell and bake at 450 degrees for 
15 minutes. Lower oven 
temperature to 350 and bake for 
15 minutes more, or until top of 
pie is faintly browned and the 
center is no longer squishy to the 
touch. Allow to cool 20 minutes 
or longer before slicing. This is a 
pale green, extraordinarily 
creamy pie, For high-contrast 
visual (and taste) effects, serve it 
with an acid-red salad of sliced 
tomatoes and roasted sweet pep- 
pers. 


Espresso Ricotta, 
Serves four to six 
While it is the grit of coffee 
Continued on page 14 
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See the W-Lite 1986 Pontiac Fiero at Fox Pontiac, 145 Pelham St. Methuen, MA 
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OAK SPINDLE BED 
SOUD OAK. QUEEN SIZE $375 
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Mon. - Sat. 10:00 a.m. - 7:00 p.m. 
Sun. 12:00 - 7:00 p.m. 176 Newbury St. 
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A Nation of Readers... 


Want to read more? 
Talk less. Keep a book 
in your briefcase, 
by your bed. 

Get up 15 minutes early. 
Read a new poem aloud 
each night before dinner. 
Can't sleep? 

Don't count sheep. 
Read. 

Turn off the tube. 
Tune into books. 
Expand your horizons. 
Read for fun. 

Read for information. 


Use your library. 


A Nation of Libraries. 

















URETHANE 
FOA 
Wholesale-Retail 

Mattresses for bunks, 

benches, vans, sofas, seats, 

station wagons, boats, 
campers. Any shape or size 
cut while you wait — NO 

CHARGE. 

_Stitching service available 
” « 6" 
24x75 11.70 18.80 28.80 

- 30x75 12.15 23.50 35.25 
39x75 15.10 30.55 45.65 
48x75 20.25 37.50 56.40 
54x75 24.15 42.50 63.50 
61x81 26.85 51.70 75.55 
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Any thickness available 


NATIONAL FOAM 
& RUBBER 


49 Melcher Street 
Boston. Mass. 0221C 
542-7982 











ed, garnet, orarige, indigo, 
amber, and pearly white. 
The sparkling vessels 
beckoned. From across the way, 
in Paris's Place Madeleine, | 
couldn’t even make out what 
they were. I just knew I wanted 
them. 

As I crossed the street, 
Hediard’s opulent window of 
fresh and preserved fruit and 
fruit products shifted into focus. I 
realized that the shimmering 
something was an arrangement 
of fruit syrups — sirops in French 
— dozens of bottles filled with 
essences of every imaginable 
color and flavor from persimmon 
to passion fruit to blueberry, 
banana, apricot, and orange. The 
evocative pearly white was 
barley syrup with almond. 

Afternoon light filtered 
through the still life of syrups, 
bouncing off the store’s glass 
shelves and windowpanes and 
casting colored reflections on the 
sidewalk below. The effect was 
not unlike that of the rose win- 
dows in the grand cathedrals I’d 
visited the day before. 

It wasn’t until I saw the 
gourmet store Hediard that I 
realized that the delightful 
coolers I'd been drinking for days 
in Paris originated in these 
brilliantly colored syrups. (Afi- 
cionados of Boston’s Café Florian 
and Il Dolce Momento also know 
them well.) 

Hediard also brought back 
memories of my introduction to 
the magical syrups — as a sophis- 
tication-starved adolescent in 
Queens, more than 25 years 
earlier. 

My very conservative parents 
— fearing that I was wasting time 
or likely to go bohemian or 
communist because I'd started 
writing. poetry — had decided 


that I should learn a foreign % 


language. Memorization, dis- 
cipline, character-building repeti- 
tion, learning the rules. They sent 
me to an elderly Parisienne, Mlle. 
Ninta Sandre, whom they as- 
sumed was the very soul of 
propriety. As luck would have it, 
Mile. Sandré was quite familiar 
with la vie bohémienne — she'd 





How sweet it is 


The pleasures of 
European fruit syrups 


by Lynda Morgenroth 


been a dancer in Paris — and 
proceeded to tell me wonderful 
stories of a different and dazzling 
world. Somehow I'd always 
known instinctively that there 





must be such a world — how 
could everyplace be as dull as 
Queens? — but it was a de- 
liverance to have my fantasie: 
confirmed. While Mlle. Sandre 


and ! talked — en francais, mais 
naturellement — we drank the 
miraculous, shimmering drinks 
she made. They were efferves- 
cent, magical, deep red, garnished 
with a slice of lemon. They were 
— I realized at Hediard — mineral 
water and sirop de framboise, 


raspberry syrup. 


I bought six bottles of syrup at — 


Hediard: raspberry, almond, 
guava, passion fruit, blueberry, 
and black currant. They are now 
arranged in a small, sweet still life 
in my Boston kitchen. When the 
light from the dining room strikes 
in a certain way, I am reminded 
of the gorgeous array of syrups at 
Hediard, my color- and light- 
filled trip to Paris last spring, and 
Mile. Ninta Sandre, who rescued 
my adolescent soul. This is what 
life, travel, and eating are all 
about — the overlapping of 
experience, association, dis- 
covery, and memory, in this case 
through the medium of fruit 
syrups. 

A philosopher could go on 
about all this, but people who 
schlep six heavy bottles of fruit 
syrup back from Paris while 
everyone else is bringing back 
clothes, and who chose to hang 
out at Hediard and skip the 
Louvre, are obviously not all that 
interested in philosophy. They 
are more interested in the 
pleasures of having fruit syrups 
around to cheer them up, to share 
with family and friends, and to 
surprise themselves with by fix- 
ing treats during the long Boston 
winter (grapefruit with guava 
syrup on a gray February day — 
superfin!). 

Simply stated, French fruit syr- 
ups are approximately 40 percent 
fruit, plus cane syrup and, some- 
times, a dash of lemon. No 
artificial coloring, preservatives, 
or artificial flavoring — just the 
essence of the fruit (or nut, or 
flower) itself. They are used to 
flavor drinks, as ingredients in or 
toppings for ice cream and 
custard, as sauces for pancakes, 
and as a flavoring in fruit salad. 
In France, they are sometimes 
added to children’s milk. 

Lillian Bulwa, a professor of 


French at Northeastern Univer- 
sity, says that “the French find 
tap water offensive — too bland 
and dull. They use fruit syrups to 
flavor tap water — or club soda or 
mineral water — to make a 
refreshing drink.” Bulwa, who 
has traveled widely in France, 
says that she’s even been served 
tap water with sugar, “because 
the idea of drinking plain water is 
so abhorrent to the French ... 
The sentiment is, if it has no taste, 
why bother?” 

Among French fruit syrups’ 
wonderful attributes, in addition 
to their taste and luminous col- 
ors, is their convenience. A little 
goes a long way — two table- 
spoons of raspberry syrup mixed 
with eight ounces of mineral 
water or club soda makes a 
delightful nonalcoholic spritzer. 
In a pinch — for unexpected 
guests — you can even use tap 
water. A dash of tamarind syrup 
in a pineapple, banana, and 
citrus-fruit salad imparts a 
smooth, exotic flavor that also 
blends and evens out the other 
fruit flavors. A bit of blueberry 
syrup on blueberry pancakes, 
though disloyal to New Eng- 
land’s maple-syrup producers, is 
delightful. And there is nothing, 
but nothing, that makes the 
grapefruit diet more palatable 
than drizzling the pale circle of 
acidic citrus sections with 
grenadine, guava, or passion- 
fruit syrup. In this manner, even 
skim milk and low-fat yogurt can 
be made tasty. 

The trick to using fruit syrups is 
to go easy, easier perhaps than 
would the French or Italians. 
Andy Bator, part owner of Il 
Dolce Momento, on Charles 
Street, which serves up tall 
nonalcoholic almond, raspberry, 
black-cherry, tamarind, and mint 
drinks all year round, laments 
Americans’ limited tolerance for 
sweets. 

“Here, for Americans, we make 
a fruit drink by mixing two and a 
half to three ounces of syrup to an 
11- to 12-ounce glass filled with 
mineral water and ice cubes. If | 
were making the same drink for 

Continued on page 16 
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is Not Enough! 
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week ends here on FM-104 


EVERY SUNDAY, 7AM-NOON 


BSR FOR SUNDAY, JUNE 29 


THE LEN BIAS TRAGEDY 
What is Cocaine intoxication? Is drug use a growing problem among 


professional athletes? 


WOMEN WHO LOVE TOO MUCH 
_ Psychologist Robin Norwood looks at the Love Addict. 


AIDS AND DISCRIMINATION 
An assessment from the Civil Liberties Union of Massachusetts and local 


AIDS experts. 


THE 8TH ANNUAL WBCN ROCK ’N’ ROLL RUMBLE 


News, mus 


- Meet the winners of New England's foremost rock competition. 


PLUS: Lena Horne’s daughter Gail Lumet Buckley discusses her new 
book about the black middle class... The Cosmic Muffin... The WBCN Job 
Squad...How to plan a wedding...Chef Robaire...Dr. Rick Herman...and 
the audio IQ test “You Bet Your Ears!’’ 








@® BUDSET FURNITURE 
@®@ RENTS & SELLS 
Mon. - Fri. 9-6 - 
Sat. 10-5 NO CREDIT — 
2-8 Harvard Ave NO PROBLEM 
(617) 783-1020 + +=§=WERENT TOOWN 

























FUTON FURNITURE 


T.HLS. FUTON CONVERTIBLE 





1393 Beacon St, Coolidge Comer, 
Brookline 566-1431 








Add comfort and convenience to your life this fall. 
Furnish your guest room, bedroom, living room or summer home 
with comfortable, affordable futons & convertible furniture 
New Moon ts Boston's No.1 Resource for 
Futons and Futon Furniture 


932 Mass Ave, Cambridge 492-8262 


The Natural Comfort Company 
















PUMP HEAT 
OUT OF YOUR 
HOUSE WITH A 
HEAT PUMP. 


... and pump savings into your pocket. A high efficiency Bryant heat pump 
efficiently removes hot air from your home and replaces it with cool, dry air. 
This unit heats your home in winter, too. To find out more, call your 
dependable Bryant dealer, today. 


Install a Bryant deluxe heat pump and we will pay your highest month’s 
electric bill this summer. Just send Bryant’s redemption center your highest 
electric bill before December 31, 1986, then pocket the savings. You save 
now. And you'll save from now on. 


For the perfect day, 
it really does pay 
to call Bryant. 














For the name of your nearest participating Bryant dealer call 


1-800-HOT-SALE 
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FIRE UP FOR SIZZLING SAVINGS 
ON HARDWICK RANGES. 
Your Choice . . . Gas or Electric 














OTHER MODELS AVAILABLE AT 
SIMILAR SAVINGS 












“Hardwick— 
my recipe 
for good 


| apa! 
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© STOVE COMPANY - CLEVELAND, TN 37311 














For the dealer nearest to you Call: 


New Hampshire 603-669-2896 
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Restaurants 
Rosemary 


Spice is not nice 





823 Main Street, Cambridge, 497-7200. Open on Monday from 11:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. and Tuesday through Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Open on Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., on Saturday from 5 to 
11 p.m., and on Sunday from 5 to 10 p.m. Beer and wine. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Access down 12 steps from sidewalk level. 





by Robert Nadeau 


osemary serves the best 
R sausage and the worst 

pastrami in Cambridge. 
Besides that, it functions as a 
gourmet take-out and a hand- 
some sit-down bistro. It is located 
beneath the  blues-and-jazz 
nightclub, Nightstage. 

The menu is a folder full of 
submenus. The daily specials are 
often the most attractive dishes, 
but they show a common weak- 
ness in contemporary American 
cooking — overreliance on 
seasonings, notably red pepper 
and mustard. I don’t know what's 
going on at Rosemary, but the 
general push for spicy food is a 
compensation for the weakened 
flavor of basic ingredients. Bland 
“Kentucky-fried” chicken is suc- 
ceeded in the marketplace by 
bland-but-peppery “Cajun” fried 
chicken or “Buffalo wings.” In 
the Frenchified food called 
“nouvelle American,” the weak- 
ness of market foodstuffs is more 
obvious, and often all seasonings 
are overused. (Sometimes the 
nouvelle American “chef” is 
more serious, sticks with the 


French recipe, and serves up 
bland dishes.) 

Rosemary’s. strength is in 
sausages and patés, what the 
French call charcuterie. The best 
dish I tasted was a luncheon 
sausage-of-the-day, made with 
cumin and red pepper ($8.50). 
The sausage meat was ground 
fine, with notably little fat. Red 
pepper and cumin are the domi- 
nant spices in chili con carne, but 


the sausage maker had somehow - 


arranged to suffuse the sausage 
with cumin while keeping the red 
pepper mostly near the skin. So 
each bite had a different propor- 
tion of heat and aroma. By way of 
contrast, the thick-sliced yellow 
squash on the platter was as 
buttery as the sausage was lean. 
Two perfectly boiled red potatoes 
completed a most provocative 
version of a_ usually clichéd 
lunch. 

But most uses of hot spice at 
Rosemary are not so well thought 
out. On a dinner visit we tried 
both soup specials ($1.95/$2.50): 
spicy vegetable and cream of 
tomato with thyme. The former 


was a kind of thin, vegetarian 
minestrone, tasting mostly like 
hot pepper. The latter was an 
ordinary cream of tomato soup, 
tasting mostly like hot pepper. 
Since tomatoes and thyme are 
not seasonal in early June, what 
made this a special soup? Per- 
haps there was a good buy on red 
pepper that day? 

The same dinner featured 
another pointless hot-pepper 
dish, the garnish of dull broccoli 
with tomato and hot pepper. 
Fresh red snapper . .Provengal 
($12.95) was saved by a splendid 
piece of fish. The treatment, 
reportedly a “sauté with garlic, 
tomatoes and herbs; simmered in 
white wine and finished with 
capers and parsley,” was a lot of 
processing, but that snapper 
came through well. The sauce 
had an acceptable ration of red 
pepper but an overdose of capers, 
which gave the topping a 
camphorous finish. Two good red 
potatoes and a bunch of the 
dubious broccoli filled: up the 
plate. 

The other special dinner was a 
genuine treat, grilled breast of 
chicken California ($11.95). This 





is a genuinely grilled chicken 
breast stuffed with goat cheese. 
The cheese comes out rich yet 
sharp, a great improvement over 
what used to be called chicken 
Kiev. These days, “What has 
feathers and glows in the dark?” 
is chicken Kiev: If they ever have 
that earthquake at the Diablo 
Canyon nuclear-power plant, 
chicken California will endure 
the same jokes. Chicken Cali- 
fornia is a little peppery, without 
ill effect, and it is garhished with 
watercress, or rather the less- 
peppery dry-land cress that is 
sold as watercress these days. 
The garnish is good baked rice 
and grilled onion. 

Rosemary claims to serve a 
“New York pastrami” sandwich 
for $4.75. That’s baloney you 
can't slice. In New York, pastrami 


is steamed and sliced for flavor. © 


Here, the stuff is sliced thin. If it 
isn’t boiled to flavorlessness, my 
next guess would be that the 
pastrami at Rosemary is dry- 
cleaned. I should have known 
there was trouble when they 
asked me what kind of bread | 
wanted. Nobody but Annie Hall 
ever has pastrami on anything 





but rye. I order rye, and they 
serve it on a heavy, rye-berry, 
sourdough loaf sliced thin. In the 
breadbasket, this “rye’’ has that 
dense, Scandinavian quality that 
goes really well with butter. 
Under some “pastrami,” it 
moistens and falls to pieces. So 
here’s a’sandwich that you can’t 
pick up and that should be fair 
warning. 

With your “pastrami” you get 
some oily chopped squash salad 
and .some super olives, both 
Kalamata-style black olives and 
little green olives with an Indian, 
spicy taste. 

The lunch breadbasket had the 
rye-berry bread and a slightly 
soggy French roll. There is some 
effort to find unusual items for 
the wine list and the changing 
beer selection. I've never even 
seen a Bouzy rouge, for example, 
though I know from books that 
still red wine is made in the 
Champagne district. 

The dinner breadbasket was 
similar, with a fresher roll. Rose- 
mary has nice desserts. We tried 
an impeccable wine-poached 
pear ($2.95) with a sauce like 
homemade apple sauce, only red. 
The cheesecake is nice and dense, 
with a genuinely crunchy almond 
crust. Perhaps it is served too 
cold. Some desserts do not re- 
frigerate well. An otherwise su- 
perior strawberry tart had a 
soggy puff-pastry layer. | suspect 
that the problem was summer- 
like humidity in the refrigerator, 
not bleeding from the luscious 
pastry cream layer or the fine, 
ripe strawberries. Coffee was 
slightly burnt on one occasion. 
Tea is served well in a China pot. 
It comes from a variety of Twin- 
ings bags, and it’s fine but 
unpredictable. I, for example, 
would have picked English 
breakfast, but not Earl Grey. 

Service at Rosemary is very 











‘New in Kenmore Square 
ROYAL THAI 


CUISINE 
Classical Thai 


and Vietnamese food 
Open 7 days a week 





262-7388 
045 Beacon St. Boston MA 02215 





New to Newbury St. 

Restaurant 237B Newbury St. 
THe Boston 262-0403 
EASTERN 
CONCEPTION 
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Featuring Sumptuous Entrees: 
_: Mandarin Beefsteak, General Chow's Chicken with Walnut, and sliced 
Chicken sauteed with Ginger and Scallion in Wine Sauce, Hunan Vea! ... 


.- Delious A 
Scallion Pancake, Teriyaki Beefste 


SEVEN STA 
DARIN | HOUSE, 


ANDARIN SZECHUAN CUISINE 


Gotinore: 
a neless Spare Ribs, and Peking 
Ravio 
.. and much, much more. 
Hours: 
Tues.-Thurs.,-11:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. Fri. & Sat., open until 10:30 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat., Lunch 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Sun., 3 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 


Peter Wongs 
Golden Lantern 


234 ways to enjoy Cantonese, 
Mandarin, Szechuan, Far Eastern, 
Polynesian 
Lunch « Cocktails « Dinner « Pre-Theatre 
Mon. - Wed. 11 AM-9:30 PM Thurs. 11 AM 10:30 PM 


Fri. & Sat. 11 AM-11 PM Sunday 12 -8 PM 
350-7179 


After 6 PM — Free Parking * Take-out Service + 
Delivery in Boston Area 


Tlafaysttr Place 


At Downtown Crossing Off the courtyard 
in Lafayette Circle » 24-hour attended parking 








THE WINERY 


On the Watertront at Lewis Whart 
523-8994 3 





¢ Specializing in Fresh 
Seatood & Steaks 

¢ Gourmet Salad Bar 

¢ Entertainment in Lounge 
Fridays & Saturday 

© Accessible Parking 





AUTHENTIC THAI 
FOOD 


379 Cambridge St. Allston 783-2434 











Harborside Dinin 
on our Outdoor Patio 
Overlooking beautiful 
Boston Harbor, 
Dine in a casually 
elegant atmosphere 
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1584 Main St. 22 Union St. 
S. Weymouth Newton 
331-2212 527-3841 
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Boston location temporari 
Watch for our new Grand 
You are invited to visit our Cambridge location 
at 149 Alewife Brook Parkway 


Luncheon Served Daily 
Ample Free Parking 
491-5377 


Also enjoy our Worcester restaurant 
featuring our two new lounges 
/ The Beachcomber and Tulips 1) 
| 11 E. Central St. 
Centrum Exit 16 off 290 
792-1124 
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Enjoy 





RESTAURANT @ CHARCUTERIE 
RETAIL TAKE OUT FOR THE GOURMET 
823 Main Street, Cambridge, MA 02139 497-7200 
Wed.-Sat., 5 p.m.-11 pa. 
ENU BEGINNING IN JULY. 


Boston arca’s premier concert nightclub featuring the 
finest in live blues, jazz and more .. . 


ENJOY OUR NEW SUMMER 








Savor Published Monthly 


for rates and information 
call Display Adveritising 
536-5390 U 
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“Appetizers were 


Cuisine is a must.” 


seasonally fresh .. . mesmerized.” 


*  & “Slam Culsine is sure to develop a powerful following.” 


SERVING LUNCH 
Mon.-Sat. 1 130m. Spe 
-961 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


SIR COISTREC 


THE TASTE OF THAILAND ‘ 


superb... this restaurant has an “7S 
Pleasure for the palate... Giam nad 


1 Block from B.U. Bridge 
254-4335 = 
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“4 Ta Chien 


900 Beacon St., Boston 


WE DELIVER 


247-3666 
7 days 6:00 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 








Charge $2.50 within 2 miles 








— Robert Nadeeu, The Boston Phoenix 


— Barbara Rochatka-Riley, The Tab 
Robert Levey, The Boston Globe 
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Mon.-Sun. S$pm-10:30pm 
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Siamese Kitchen _ 
45% Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, MA 02138 Tel. 354-1718 

















Jake’s Real Fruit 
- Salad. 


JACOB WIRTH CO. 


Restaurant 
Established 1868 
t 33-37 Stuart Street » Boston 
338-8586 
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. good. The atmosphere is very 


pleasant, especially when you 
remember that this is a basement. 
Tables are close together, and 
you overhear many conversa- 
tions. At lunch the conversations 
were gossip and business from 
nearby high-tech offices, backed 
by jazz background music and 
the clank of happy knives and 
forks. At a late dinnér there was 
considerable bass-guitar and 
bass-drum noise from the blues 
band upstairs. Sets start around 
nine, so plan your dinner earlier, 
or with a copy of the Nightstage 
bookings. In keeping with the 
blues and jazz at Nightstage (or 
perhaps in keeping with the 
ownership of both rooms), Rose- 
mary has a notable proportion of 
black staff. Perhaps all that hot 
pepper has creole roots. It does 
remind one of how few blacks 
have reached prominent posi- 
tions in Boston’s restaurant 
boom. 

The dining room is accented in 
raspberry and grey, the colors of 
the yuppie flag. Skillful napkin 
folding and fresh flowers are 
welcome touches. For all its 
flaws, Rosemary has some 
interesting food that makes you 
want to return, where a duller, 
better-executed menu would not. 

* * 7 

My father, Martin Zanger, died 
June 11. He was, among many 
other things, a considerable 
gourmet who threaded his way 
through the restrictive diets of kid- 
ney failures with wit and verve. 
He was talking about food on 
the last day of his life. 1 mention 
this to excuse some vagaries in 
the appearance of this column. 
And also to remind you, dear 
readers, that good food and good 
friends are basic pleasures of this 
short life. Don’t let the phonies 
sour your soup with social anxie- 
ty Or snobbery. , 0 


‘Incest 


Continued from page 6 

onto the child. “The Freudian 
legacy, then,” she writes, “is to 
discount the reality of incestuous 
abuse and, where discounting is 
impossible, to blame the child for 
being the one who wanted the 
contact in the first place.” 

Kinsey and his colleagues 
acknowledged that incest could 
be upsetting to a child, but they 
stressed that it could also be 
satisfying and helpful to the 
development of healthy adult 
sexuality. The problem, as they 
saw it, was the “cultural con- 
ditioning” that defined incest as 
wrong; that is to say, the taboo 
and .not the act itself. Of this 
notion Russell says: “It seems 
curiously inconsistent that social 
anthropologists don’t seem to 
find it important to consider why 
there is a murder taboo or a taboo 
against theft in most societies. 

ese ta are presumably ac- 
cepted as to be expected and 
hence of little interest. Person- 
ally, it doesn’t strike me as odd 
that most societies would outlaw 
sex between adults and children. 
It seems as readily -under- 
standable as the taboo against 
parents abandoning their chil- 
dren or imprisoning them in the 
basement.” 

This last sentence typifies the 
passionate and polemical tone of 
much of Russell's writing. It is 
infused with undisguised 
outrage, not only at the per- 
petrators of incest and sexual 
child abuse, but also at the 
researchers and _ theoreticians 
who up to this point have 
promoted myths that abet the 
idea that incest is not a serious 
problem. Her impassioned -tone 
stands in sharp contrast to the 


detached statistical detail of the 
charts and tables that make up 
the bulk of the book’s text. And it 
is through clinical detachment 
that Russell is ultimately most 
successful in exploding many of 
the previously held myths about 
incestuous abuse. 

Russell’s study is notably dif- 
ferent from all previous studies 
in the field. Her survey team, 
(which consisted solely of wom- 
en), conducted face-to-face inter- 
views with 930 women in San 
Francisco — by far the largest 
sampling to date. Unlike other 
studies that have used either a 
clinical population or an ex- 
clusive group, such as students, 
for research, Russell’s cuts across 
race, class, and age barriers. 

In one long chapter Russell dis- 
cusses her definition of in- 
cestuous abuse and the possibility 
of nonabusive incest. She applies 
the label “abusive” when the 
respondent was under eighteen at 
the onset of physical sexual con- 
tact (exhibitionism and verbal 
propositions were discounted) 
with any relative, no matter how 
distant, who was older by five 
years or more. If the relative was 
less than five years older, the ex- 
perience was evaluated on the 
basis of the respondent's report of 
the effects and whether or not 
she was the initiator. In other 
words, in cases where the relative 
was less than five years older, 
any physical sexual contact is de- 


scribed as abusive even if the 


respondent reported it as a neu- 
tral or positive experience. 
Russell’s view that certain 
kinds of consensual sexual rela- 
tionships constitute abuse is sure 
to be controversial. But it is key 
to her thinking about the nature 
of incest. And in her analysis of 
the power relationships implicit 
in sexual encounters that fit her 
definition, she provides a con- 


vincing case. 

“Obedience and deference to 
family members,” Russell writes, 
“are generally both expected and 
rewarded. Hence, consent by 
children to sexual encounters 
with persons older than them- 
selves cannot be seen as in- 
dicative of the child’s desires. 
Therefore, consent should never 
be used as a criterion for 
whether incest is abusive or not, 
at least not when there is a 
power relationship between the 
parties involved.” Earlier she 
notes: “A therapist, for example, 
who has sexual relations with his 
or her client has abused his or 
her authority and trust, whether 
or not a particular client believes 
that it was unharmful.” 

Many of Russell's findings are 
worth recounting, largely to dis- 
credit the prevailing myths and 
inaccuracies surrounding incest: 

Previously held accounts in- 
dicated one child in every. 
million as an incest victim. 
Russell found 16 percent of her 
interviewees were victims before 
the age of 18 — this means at 
least 160,000 women in every 


million. Whites were victims of . 


incest as often as blacks and 
Latinos. There was no ‘correla- 
tion among the respondents be- 
tween being brought up in a ru- 
ral area and occurrence of incest. 
The belief that brother-sister in- 
cest is often mutual and recipro- 
cal was refuted. Middle-class 
girls were as likely to be abused 
as lower-class ones, and in fact, 
when total household income 
was examined, upper-middle- 
class girls wére overrepresented. 
One statistic with particularly 
significant implications is that 
stepfather-daughter incest oc- 
curred seven times more fre- 
quently than father-daughter in- 
cest. 

As for the traumatic effects of 


that incest victims were 
significantly younger when they 
became mothers than women 
who were not abused; they were 
more likely to be divorced or 
separated at the time of the 
interview; to have defected from 
the religion they were brought up 
in; to have a lower socioeconomic 
status; and to have low self- 
esteem. Incest victims were more 
likely to be in traditional female 
roles of economic dependence 
and, most disquieting, to be 
subject to further victimization 
experiences, particularly sexual 
victimization, 
Of the findings, the high in- 
cidence of stepfather-daughter 
incest is a potentially explosive 
statistic given the current rate of 
divorce and remarriage. Russell 
addresses the problem for 
divorced or separated mothers 
with tough advice that makes all 
men suspect: women must be 
more careful in “their evaluation 
of prospective male friends, 
lovers, or marriage partners. 
They need to seriously evaluate 
the interests of these men in 
their daughters, observe the way 
they relate to them, warn their 
daughters about the danger of 
incestuous abuse.” She does not, 
however, believe her figures 
should be used to support the 
continuation of a bad or abusive 
marriage simply because of the 
risks involved in remarrying. She 
stresses a point made by Judith 
Herman, author of Father- 
Daughter Incest (one of the 
ground-breaking books on the 
subject), that a strong mother- 
daughter relationship can be the 
“best strategy for the prevention 
of father-daughter incest.” 
Russell’s findings indicate that 
incestuous abuse has increased in 
this country since the turn of the 
century. In attempting to explain 
Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 13 

why, she unconvincingly argues 
that, among other factors, porno- 
graphy and “the sexual revol- 
ution” may have contributed, at 
least in recent years. She devotes 
less than a sentence to the issue 
of the sexualization of children in 
all forms of advertising in which 
prepubescent models are made 
up and posed as seductive adults. 
The insidious message this type 
of advertising delivers may have 
more far-reaching impact on at- 
titudes toward children as sex 
objects than pornographic ma- 
terial. The latter is sought out by 
people with an established sexual 
predilection, whereas advertising 
is posted in newspapers and 
billboards subliminally touching 
everyone. 


She is more compelling when 
she argues that men who feel 
threatened by the prospects of 
dealing with adult women as 
equals or near equals “may turn 
to children for the sense of power 
and adoration they were raised to 
expect from women.” 

As disturbing as many of the 
descriptive case histories in the 
book can be, it is the numbers in 
the statistical tables that have the 
greatest impact. It is easy to 
assume — on the basis of wide- 
spread misconceptions — that 
incest is something that happens 

“out there” somewhere. Russell's 
findings prove this to be not so. 
Although its readership may be 
limited because The Secret 
Trauma is more a discussion of a 
research study than an engross- 
ing narrative, the book should 
serve as a solid foundation for re- 
examining incest from a new 


perspective. 

But knowing about incestuous | 
abuse, Russell warns, is not® 
enough to prevent its spread. She 
points to “the way males are 
socialized sexually and the power 
structure within which they act 
out this sexuality” as major 
causal factors. “As long as males 
are socialized with a predatory 
approach to obtaining sexual 
gratification, and as long as this is 
seen as so acceptable that to point 
it out is considered offensive, we 


will make little progress in our’ 


efforts to stop sexual assault, 
including incestuous abuse.” 
Her call for change is nothing 
short of revolutionary and, given 
the current political and_ social 
climate of the country, which 
increasingly stresses traditional 
and unequal power relations be- 
tween the sexes, not likely to be 
heeded with great urgency. O 
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Continued from page 8 

grounds against the teeth that 
makes this dessert so very Italian, 
you don’t necessarily want to 
crack your friends’ jaws. Electric 
home coffee-grinders can 
produce the properly powdery 
texture, and Middle Eastern mar- 
kets will grind beans exceedingly 
fine for Turkish coffee. If neither 
of these options are available, 
chilling the dessert all day or 
overnight will give the grounds a 
chance to soften. 

1 pound (2 cups) whole- 


milk ricotta; 

. 4tablespoons superfine 
sugar (or 7 tablespoons 
sifted confectioners’ sugar; 

2 tablespoons very 
finely ground espresso or 
other dark-roasted coffee; 

4 tablespoons dark rum. 

Stir all ingredients until very 
smooth. Chill for at least two 
hours to set flavors. Serve in glass 
bowls with crunchy cookies 
(chocolate-filled, perhaps) and 
fresh cream if desired. 


Raspberry Ricotta 
Serves six 

1 pound (2 cups) whole- 
milk ricotta; 

3 tablespoons superfine 


sugar (or 5 tablespoons 
sifted confectioners’ 
sugar); 

1 cup raspberries (fresh 
when they’re in season, 
but the frozen 
unsweetened kind 
actually works quite well 
here, and you needn’t 
defrost them if you use a 
food-processor); 

1 teaspoon almond 
extract. 

Crush the berries and add to 
the ricotta along with the other 
ingredients, stirring until very 
smooth. Or, combine all ingre- 
dients in a food-processor bowl 
and blend until smooth. Chill for 
two hours before serving. 0 





Novelists 
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A handsome and self-effacing 
man, Jonathan Strong, now 41, 
talks about his unpublished work 
with quiet stoicism. “The two 
novels I wrote between 
Ourselves and Elsewhere took 
my writing in a new direction. I 
thought my editors would be 
excited about it, but what they 
wanted was for me to continue 
on in the same vein. The idea of 
me being a spokesperson for my 
generation was more a marketing 
device than anything else. Every- 
one was looking for a line on 
youth in the early ‘70s. I'm most 
interested in individuals’ per- 
spectives, not sociological ones,” 

Although he admits to being 
disappointed at the fate of his 
unpublished novels and to going 
through periods of anger at the 
publishing industry, Strong says 
he has come to view writing and 
publishing as two. separate 
worlds. “What is important is 
that you write what you want to 
write and what you believe in,” 
he maintains. “If you get publish- 
ed, that is a bonus. I’m hopeful 
that Doing and Undoing and 
Game of Spirit will be published 
someday,” he says mildly. 

In the meantime, he continues 
to write. Since completing 
Elsewhere he has finished a fifth 
novel and is now well into his 
sixth. What has sustained him 
throughout the years is his love 
of and commitment to his craft. 
“If I stopped writing I would feel 
that something was missing, that 


" something was wrong. There 


have been periods when I've 
been blocked — some lasting for 
longer than a year — but even 
then writing was the most impor- 
tant thing in my life.” 

Strong moved to the Boston 
area from Illinois in 1962, when 
he entered Harvard as an under- 
graduate. He has been living here 
ever since and now owns a house 
in Somerville. He is hesitant to 
say much about his personal life 
(“It’s hard enough to make your 
work interesting, never mind 
your life,” -he says), but he will 
say that Boston feels like home to 
him now. “At this point I would 
feel much more like an outsider 


in Illinois than I do here,” he 
says. 

Most of his books, however, 
deal with outsiders, with 
characters facing life handi- 
capped by their age or their 
emotional fragility or random 
blows of fate. Writing in spare 
and direct prose, Strong creates 
emotionally resonant portraits of 
his characters and their milieu. 
Elsewhere is set in a working- 
class suburb that, though un- 
named, closely resembles Somer- 
ville. The narrator is a high- 
school English teacher largely 
detached from life who - ex- 
periences emotions vicariously 
through his students. Most of the 
action occurs in a round three- 
story “wedding cake of a house” 
that actually exists on a side street 
in Somerville. A reviewer in the 
Nation wrote of Strong, “Using 
nickel words arranged with a 
tender ear and an exact sentimen- 
tal insight, he eases us into a 
world full of conflict, yearning 
and love.” The book earned 
almost unanimous critical praise 
and was the basis for a grant from 
the National Endowment-for the 
Arts that Strong received earlier 
this year. 

Like many writers, especially 
those in the Boston area, Strong 
supports himself by teaching; 
most of his classes are under- 
graduate workshops in creative 
writing. Currently he is teaching 
at Wellesley, but he has also 
taught at Tufts, Harvard, and 
UMass/Boston. Yet unlike many 
writers who claim that teaching is 
too time-consuming and drain- 


ing, Strong loves it. “I don’t even’ 


think of it as work. My classes are 
not academic; I treat them more 
as studio-art classes. We spend a 
lot of time talking about process, 
about taking experiences or 
thoughts or feelings and objecti- 
fying them in a way that makes 
them interesting for other people 
to read about.” 

When asked if reading stu- 
dents’ work distracts him from 
his own, Strong responds this 
way: “One of the reasons I love 
teaching is sharing something of 
my students’ lives. It is a source of 
inspiration to be around bright 
young people. Life is the material 
for fiction. You can’t be totally 
isolated from life and still con- 
tinue to write.” 


Far removed from the flashy 
sales-oriented world of many of 
his peers, Strong remains a 
maverick, insisting on writing for 
his own satisfaction rather than 
that of a mass audience. “I don’t 
write to divert,” he says 
emphatically. “I write hoping the 
emotional. impact of my work 


will linger in the readers’ mind, - 


that they will be moved by it and 
want to go back and reread.” 
> * * 

“To be 49 is to be on top of the 
world, I'll tell you that,” says 
Cambridge novelist Patricia 
Chute. “I’m too. old to worry 
about getting pregnant, I’m not as 
dumb as I used to be, and the 
children’s lives are moving along 
nicely. Up until now I didn’t have 
the emotional composure to 
write. I couldn’t sit still for more 
than 12 minutes at a time. Now | 
go up to my studio and stay in a 
relatively deep state of concentra- 
tion for hours at a time. Five years 
ago I couldn’t imagine myself 
writing, and now I can’t imagine 
myself not writing.” 

Five years ago Patricia Chute 
was working full time at being a 
mother. As she tells it, she sat 
down to write her first short story 
almost on a whim. “I decided to 
try it, the way you decide to try 
water-skiing. I was mostly 
interested to see if I could get to 
the end.” She did get to the end 
of the story, and a friend passed it 
along to an agent in New York 
who was sufficiently impressed 
to call Chute down for a meet- 
ing. “She said she thought the 
story was charming but was 
much too long. She asked if I 
had anything else to show her. I 
said, ‘Well, I’m working on a 
novel,’ which was a fib. So I 
went home that night and I 
began typing furiously.” 

The result, two years later, was 
her first novel, Eva’s Music — 
another charming work, but this 
time exactly the right length. Set 
in Cambridge and Martha's 
Vineyard, it is the story of a 
young woman confronting 
familial and romantic love, the 
death of her mother, and the 
challenges of being a professional 
harpist. The book was published 
by Doubleday two and a half 
years ago and was a modest 
critical and commercial success. 
In February Doubleday will pub- 
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lish her second novel, Castine, 
and she is now at work-on her 
third. “I had_no aspirations as a 
writer,” Chute claims, “but once I 
got started I developed them 
quickly. Once the reviews of Eva 
came out, I got downright am- 
bitious. I am ambitious, and I 
have a feeling that is what you 
have to be in this business.” 

Chute, who lives near Radcliffe, 
in a rambling old house with an 
incomprehensible arrangement of 
staircases and enormous rooms, 
has two children from her first 
marriage, ages 24 and 19, and two 
children. with her present hus- 
band, ages 10 and nine. When her 
youngest child was born, she was 
working at the Department of 
Youth Service in a job she loved 
but had to give up to take care of 
the babies. Ultimately, however, 
she found herself without much 
to do. “I took a master’s degree at 
Harvard just to Stay awake,” she 
says. And then she wrote her 
short story and felt for the first 
time that she knew what her 
niche in life was to be. 

“In some sense I! have 
wandered in life — not in an 
irresponsible way, but many 
things interest me and I've 
pursued them. For example, I 
painted seriously for 10 years. I 
never thought to try writing 
because teachers were always 
telling me I was terrible. And my 
mother was a writer so I assumed 
that category was already taken. 
Now I'm absolutely enchanted 
by this business,” she says. 

Still, Chute’s second novel, 
Castine, did not come as easily as 
her first. Of the three years it took 
for her to write the book, one was 
spent on a false start. Set in 
Castine, Maine, the town of the 
title, the novel is a love story 
about a young woman and an 


older Czechoslovakian exile. “I 
“became very involved in the 


Czechoslovakian background. I 
assumed everyone was \as in- 
trigued as I was in political 
upheaval and literary torment. 
My editor read the first hundred 
pages and said ‘No one is inter- 
ested in this.’ It was a bit like 
having your lunch taken away. 
But I didn’t fight to retain the 
material. I had the impression my 
editor had a distinct distaste for 
the chapters, and | didn’t want 
the book to be scuttled. They 
were good chapters, and I’m still 
a bit bereft, but I think in the end 
the book was properly pruned. | 
suppose the main problem was 
that, unlike when I was writing 
Eva and was completely inno- 


cent, I did know things and had - 


expectations.” 

Chute was born and brought 
up in Cambridge (‘I’m so local 
it’s embarrassing,” she says), and 
she feels certain it is the best 
possible place to be a writer. “I 
think one of the reasons I am able 
to function as a writer, marginally 
perhaps but not unsuccessfully, is 
because I don’t live in New York. 
Life there is extremely oriented 
towards publicity and gossip. 
True, there’s much to admire in 
that hard-driving set, but here we 
are more relaxed. If we jose a 
feeling of a sharp edge, we gain a 
feeling of repose and distance, 
which I think are crucial.” 

As for the impact of her new 
career on her family, Chute says 
she thinks it has been minimal. 
When Eva’s Music came out and 
was in bookstore windows, her 
youngest child woyld stop 
people on the street, point, and 
say, “My mommy wrote that 
book,” but otherwise, says 
Chute, the family is taking her 
new visibility in stride. “Don’t 
forget,” Chute advises, “that in 
this community every two-by- 
four is writing a book.” 

Optimistic to the last, Chute 
maintains that she has no con- 
flicts between family and work. 
“It’s a wonderful life. I’m sorry to 
be so boring, but it’s true. It’s 
what I hoped for when I was a 
young girl — a delightful family, 
a job -I adore, and a wonderful 
place to live. I suppose there 
should be violins playing in the 
background.” 0 
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SUMMER MEMBERSHIP DAZE 
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(Access to facilities up to 
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Continued from page 9 

an Italian, | would use four to 
four and a half ounces of syrup,” 
he says. Bator, a stickler for 
quality who takes great pains to 
get his fresh vanilla beans (not 
the dried, brown ones) through 
customs, uses only Italian fruit 
syrups. Like their French 
counterparts, they are preserv- 
ative-free and very intense. 

“I've tried the American fruit 
syrups, but the taste is bad,” he 
says. ‘The fruit they use is mass- 
produced and doesn’t have the 
same taste to start off with, plus 
the syrups have colorings and 
other additives. We stick to the 
real thing.” 

If you happen to hit I] Dolce 
Momento at the right time, Bator 
and his partners prepare a 
sublime concoction — light pink, 
very delicate, not for every taste 
— made of rose syrup. 

“Once in a while, we make a 
rose ice cream,” says Bator, low- 
ering his voice. “It is not some- 
thing we can do much because 
the rose syrup must be 


very fresh and it’s only available 
in early summer. Not only that, 
some customers can’t believe that 
it’s really made from roses and 
won't try it. And also,” he adds, 
“it is a strange taste.” 

Bator doesn’t use his syrups for 
much besides drinks and is wary 
of offering them to Americans as 
toppings for the gelato (Italian ice 
cream) Il Dolce Momento is 
known for. “They would 
probably think it was too sweet,” 
he says sadly. “On the other 
hand, if this is something a 
customer would like, they should 
certainly ask. I would suggest a 
fruit syrup with our vanilla 
gelato, or perhaps the hazelnut.” 

“What kind of syrup goes with 
hazelnut gelato?” we ask, trying 
to control our fantasies. 

“Almond, of course,” Bator 
replies. “That is something fan- 
tastic, and of course you would 
finish it off with an espresso. You 
need something to cut the 
sweet.” 

At which point you would, of 
course, need something to cut the. 
bitter. A sweet, perhaps. The 
cycle could go on forever. It 
would be called heaven. 

Fruit syrups are available at 


some local gourmet stores, in- 
cluding Malben’s, on Boylston 
Street, and Cardullo’s, in Harvard 


Square. French syrups are hard to_ 


come by — Italian (Toschi), Swiss 
(Hero), and German (Richter’s) 
are more readily available. If you 
do bring syrups back from Paris, 
consider having them handled by 
Air France cargo. You can drop 
them off when you get to the 
airport in Paris, pick them up at 
Logan, take a cab home and 
immediately prepare a fruit-syr- 
up drink, the best vacation-is- 
over antidepressant we know of. 
Salut! 


Fruit-syrup recipes 

Important principle: use syrups 
in the same taste and color family 
as your basic ingredients. For 
example, a tropical-style fruit 
salad made with banana, melon, 
and pineapple is simpatico with 
guava or tamarind syrup but not 
blueberry. A dash of red currant 
syrup adds a new dimension to 
raspberries, and a few spoonfuls 
of raspberry syrup mixed in with 
the sliced fruit for strawberry or 
peach shortcake adds zing. Never 
use fruit syrups over chocolate, 
coffee, or other strongly flavored 


desserts. 


Rosemedallion tea 
Serves one 

1 to 2 tablespoons red 
currant syrup; ; 

1 Celestial Seasonings 
Cranberry Cove teabag; 

8 ounces boiling water. 

Steep tea, stir in syrup, and 
serve hot in a glass mug with a 
slice of lemon, or chilled over ice. 


Ice. cream or sorbet 
with sirop 

Serve vanilla or fruit-flavored 
ice cream, gelato, or sorbet with 
sliced fresh fruit that’s been 
macerated in syrup with a slice of 
lemon. Good combinations are 
vanilla or peach ice cream with 
nectarines and passion-fruit syr- 
up, or vanilla ice cream with fresh 
raspberries and cassis syrup, de- 
corated with a sprig of mint. 
Sliced bananas with guava syrup 
over lemon sorbet — or, you 
should excuse the expression — 
sherbet — is delightful at the 
conclusion of an Indian dinner. 


Fruit salads 
Here are some of my favorite 
combinations. 


Berries: Strawberries, raspber- 


ties, blueberries, and peaches 


with raspberry syrup. 

Melon: balls of honeydew, 
crenshaw, and cantaloupe with 
guava syrup and sprigs of mint. 

Citrus: grapefruit, mandarin 
orange sections, pineapple, 
bananas with guava, tamarind or 
passion-fruit syrup. 


~ And then there are the comfort 
foods and oddities to be eaten 
when alone: strawberry syrup 
drizzled over Cream of Wheat, 
blueberry syrup on buckwheat 
pancakes (do not serve this to 
company — it looks horrible, but 
tastes delicious), a dash of apricot 
syrup on cold leftover blintzes, or 
mashed bananas with a dash of 
guava syrup, mixed with home- 
made yogurt. For nocturnal anx- 
iety attacks, heat up eight ounces 
of whole milk, and add two 
tablespoons almond syrup and a 
dash of nutmeg. Sip this from the 
most ancient and honorable 
ceramic mug in your household. 
Other uses: glazes for poultry, 
flavoring for fruit tarts, fruit _ 
soups and herbal-tea punches, 
and light toppings for baked or 
boiled custards and flans. a) 
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COUNSELING 
A boldly different approach to 
improving the quality of your life. 
¢ Individual, couples, group 


therapy 

: Call Gaye, evenings, ond 

¢ Call days, Ss, a 
weekends for an appointment 


Initial interview without charge 
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A private medical office serving 





New England for ten years 

* Abortions to 22 weeks by D&E with 
laminaria (trom $160.00) 

* Birth Control sTubal Ligation 

* Cervical Caps « Infertility 

¢ Breast Lump Evaluation 


278 Elm St., Somerville 
(617) 776-6660 


Red line to Davis Square 

Near Mass. Ave., whee ~~ ape _ 
Ampie parking availabi 
All insurance. Baystate one pe 
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RESEARCHERS NEED HUPPIES* 
That's right, HUPPIES, to participate in an 
MIT study involving the EFFECTS of FOOD 

on MOOD and PERFORMANCE 


If you are nutrition-conscious, in good 
health (no medications) and between 25 


and 


EARN $350 by participating in the 
FOOD AND MOOD STUDY 


Call Maureen or Janine at 253-3087, -3077. 


*(What are huppies? Healthy, 
unmedicated, potential participants in an 
interesting and educative study!) 
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1297 Beacon St., 


Get Acquainted with Us. 
Before You Get Acquainted 
with Each Other 


Reasonable fees. Evening & weekend hours. VISA & MasterCard. 
Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Corner) 





With this advertisement 
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$45.00 


will made on all 








pregnancy terminations. 


A private practice devoted to 
reproductive medicine. 
Because with some matters it’s 
privacy that counts. 

+ Free Pregnancy Testing 

* Pregnancy Termination 

+ Birth Control 

* Female Physicians 

* General Anesthesia 

Giving private care for less than 
clinic care. Don’t you deserve 
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The Puzzle ..... 


#504 Mergers 


Each of these logos is the result of the imaginary merger of two 
related companies. See if you can identify them. 
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Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzie 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #504 Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos- 
ton 02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzie page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzie page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #502 


More than 100 readers tried their hands at ‘‘Moon Type,” and 
all of them were correct. Here’s what it said: ‘‘Moon uses the 
boustrophedonic method. The lines are read from left to right and 
from right to left alternately, like oxen plowing a field. Of course, 
even an ox has to paragraph sometimes.” 

We didn’t employ any of the standard abbreviations or contrac- 
tions that real Moon readers understand. (There are special sym- 
bois for ‘‘and”’ and ‘‘the,”’ for instance.) 

Special thanks to Kenneth Stuckey of the Perkins School for 
the Blind for his co-operation and help. 

We're sending T-shirts to the Moonies below. 

1) Mardy Minasian and Joan Greifeld, Braintree 
2) Audrey Grifel, Providence, Rhode Isiand 


3) Debbie Paige, Chicopee 

4) Valerie Rosenson, Brighton [ < cr 
5) Richard P. Lucius, W. Boxford 

6) Willy Osman, Brighton 

7) Karin Watkins, Bostor: 


8) E.C. Pytlak, Nahant 
9) Charlies T. Chiang, Waltham § O 
10) Carl Feynman, Cambridge 
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= Auto Focus 
: with telephoto lens 


* The Chinon 35FAll, the compact convenient, automatic and easy to operate 
Chinon, with 2 year limited warranty. 





2. Telephoto lens with case 


Belt case for camera 
\. Padded water resistant gadget bag = $ 13997 
5. Kodak VR-G 100, 24 exp. film 


re7 UNDERGROUND 
= MERA = 


Boston 659 Boyiston St .... Harvard Sq. 38 Bo 
t yiston St... 492-2020 
Boston 34 Bromfield St Cambridge 101 First St 547-4646 
Pru Center 94D Plaza Braintree So. Shore Plaza... 843-7787 
Brockton, Burlington, Danvers, Hanover, Hyannis, Medford, Natick, Norwood, No. Dartmouth, 
Somerville, Waltham 


, Swansea, 
Plus stores in CT, ME, NH, NY and Ri 
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30 Hobart St. Danvers 
(just off the square) 
46 Margin St. (Rte. 114) 
Peabody 
Corner of Rts. 125 & 133 
No. Andover 


Manufactured in Danvers, MA 


Open Daily 10 A.M. to 11 P.M. 
Year Round 








We’re the new kids on the block! 


ICE CREAM 


GRAND OPENING 
Celebration 
Sat. June 28th 


ice cream cakes * 6-pak ice cream sandwiches 
soft ice cream ¢ cones 
sundaes « shakes « take home sundaes ¢ pies 


Old Fashion Gourmet 
Homemade Ice Cream 


. JOLLY | 
ICE CREAM 


247 Washington St + Union Lente . Somerville, MA 








628-7355 























ICE CREAM 








Does your favorite 
restaurant serve your 


favorite ice cream? 
Ask them to call the ice cream professionals 


@4S %27 
% ALES BY LEO! , 


SL ARREST, 
New England’s Newest and Finest Specialty Food Broker 
Representing 


aN 


Pauls Distributors, Tuc. 


CICE *CREAM ) Steve's) 
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ICE CREAM 


BROWNIES & ICE CREAM 
Made for each other 


A combination only your could have 
discovered. A scoop of New England's finest ice cream 
(Richardson Farms) atop one of our incredible brownies, 

We make them with the best creamery butter and dark 
chocolate. They're oh-so-rich and 

Your choice of bongo, chi-chi, frosted or wainut. 


Our food's not pretentious, 


AN Vou Ruent 


1761 Mass.Ave. 491-0615 


HOURS: Moa-Fri. 
7:00am-6pm 


Sat.-San. 
8:00am-6pm 























Natural ice Creams 


ENJOY THE GUILT 





We've Got A Flavor 
For Every Taste Under The Sun 





226 Newbury Stree 





Haagen-Dazs 





_437-9700_ 


OUTRAGEOUS CAKES 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
NO LINES 
25 INCREDIBLE FLAVORS 























of six chocolate and candy or nut coatings 
— WHAT A SENSATION! 


Visit one of our stores 
Boston (Downtown ing & Newbury St.), 
(Harvard & Porter , Brookline, 
Newton, Framingham, J 
Hyannis, Orleans, Newport, Fi.., and Wellesley. 


Emack & Bolio4 


ice Cream for the Connoiseur 





Semi-Freddo e Sorbetto 


Now At 


Pastuerizing on Premise 
Blends & Manufactors 
The only one that does this process in Boston 


Also serving Northern Italian pastries 
coffees, luncheons, Tuscan foods, 
international beverages & full breakfasts 
OPEN 7 DAYS: 8 A.M. - 12 MID 


30 Charles St.-Corner of Chestnut St Boston, MA 


San Diego, Florence & Vinceizo Italy 
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This offer 
is backed by 
real ice cream, 
not imaginary 
gold or silver. 


Bring in this ad 
and get a large sundae 
for the price 
of a small sundae 








Toscanini’s lce Cream 
899 Main Street 


| 2 all on 














This offer expires July 3, 1986 
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CLASSIFIED 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 536-5390. 
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WHY? Gay doctor 35, cold, lonely, GWM, 27 60 160 
. 5 , 5 athletic, GWM, 37, 5’ 9, 140, br-bi, A , dentist, 
READ THE PERSONALS. seeks a friendly, educated straight appearing looking must. Attractive, lovely.Des- 35, tall honest caring, impassioned. unpody F 22, 
LISTEN TO THEM! DIAL-A- male, 25-35, to warm-up and for a fellow jock to share, _perately seeking real man to venturous seeks blonde, seeks imbalanced noncon- 
DATEtm. Men's messages begin a new life in & new lifting, hiking and ski- come home to. Me: into cud- blue-eyed beautiful SF 25-35 —_formists also tired of mother 
449-0011 444-0015: gountry. Write to Box 1482, ing first ad, maybe your ling, ‘the beach. dancing. who le sincere and adven- God and . Box 664, 
Women's messages Br, MA 02146 first reply. Write to: 448 snow skiing. You: 30 to 40, turous to add to Assonet, 02 ? 
449-0036 449-2900. Male 31, 65", aT Slbe. 104 Charlies Street, Boston, masculine, Fa looking, _iife. Dean, PO Box 634 Lox. 
font smoker and’ drinker, Me02t14 bacon hn allen ng ington MA 02173 Maine , journalist, 
shapely, intelligent, success- rocker, oy GWM, 28, 579, os wage man. Write to: PO Box intense, articulate, affec- oe — with 
Waren Young 36. 53, Write to: PO Box 1437, for tendshipe relationship } Provincetown 02667. onete, WM, 89. pactogre for truth, sdventure a 
rr . . . . ° a > ’ - 
looking to share social and = Glouster, MA 01930 —" Pawtucket Ri Gwin 62", 170ibs, 45, Poser, software entrepeneur, Box 3684 pee: egg ome 
intellectual life with tall,  Giteg sensitive, bright, very seeks woman to explore the Box. , 
dark-haired, handsome (nO attractive OWF, 5'4, slender, GWM, 33, attractive ex- | Man. Monogamous mis- limite of. contemporary cul 
beard, mustache 0.k.), shapely brunette, veryyoung _urbanite. Lover of Mozart, _cellany. \ ture. Box 0156. 
honest, chivalrous, finan- 44°" seeks good-looking, ,funning, hopesto etcetera, and whatever. [aay Ronald wants to hear SWF, 26, 5° 10, 130 Ibs, 
cially secure, Gentleman nonsmoking mf meet a likeminded Write to: 8143G, Salem — trom’ you. Black Male, pres- bright, attractive, non- 
companion in adventure, Dersonality, presence, ( ?) friend. Write to: MA 01971. ently in prison, needs love drinker, non-smoker, 
mid-30's who enjoys danc- Ivity and * , P.O. 287, Truro, MA 02666. now! Box 100, Walpole, MA and un- 
tes Gourmet 510+ for affection, fu, ——————ee  GWM,70,aloneinruraiares, O00 | conventional hates bar 
S } Sane. oe the finer Bossibie GWM 36, 5°10, 175. I'm an = seeks a GM, lowe hy Deng 4 dating scene, and all 
AR 8 . Write to: PO nor- —_ panionship. : » — Lonely days? Good looking 
number and Photo(copy 0.k.) Fe — va mal reguiarly- Middleboro, : SWM 28 seeks SWF for ro- ——- ee ae 
required. P.O. Box 1313, 95449 many interests, good § yg mance and fun. Kids OK. in- , 30-35. Box 708, 
Nashua, N.H. 1, sense of humor. Honest, sin- clude photo optional. MA. 02066 
GM, sensitive and sincere,  cere-! seek a similar many interests, blonde, cove pn 
aie tele oo — \t seeks a black man for a safe tor a monogamous . SWF, 36, scented, shapely, 
smiles. Your = 23 at «aNd lasting friendship. fonship. Write to: PO Box PO ‘Sox 1113 spirited lady liv- 
we walk the milgs..29 8t-  Pigase write to: P.O. Box 585, Swampscott, MA01907 10.0. B » sees PALE HUMAN. 45 ing in soul with 
jee oe Mo etait ellen 446, Allston, MA 02134. ue for exploration and fun. flashing stars and sonorous 
SF 18-26 PO. 1001 GWM, 23 6. 165ibs, GWM, 45, 5’7", 137lbs, or- GWM seeks Gay Male Whacky scientist, into film- ange gg Dy 
ington, MA 01808 id, professional, sin- Shu Oa a Heath | (eet) must iy padi hag be 36%. for Right Relationship 
Attractive, educated SUF 31, ship, relationship. Enjoys a Seeks ponew fessional who likes urban 566, Cambridge, MA. 02140 a, Ay had ey Cam- 
warm, sensitive. Likes mov- dining out and ‘even- a taeeen’ baa iMestyle, have wide variety of bridge, 
les, dining, foreign travel. Inga, Write to: Box $706,  PO,B0x 198, Norton, MA Intereste and enjoye-safeun- | PRINCESS/PEA 
seeks SJM, 27-34. 2056, Mariboro, MA. 01752. 02766. inhibited fun. I'm 36-6’ 1” 155 Miss pea under SWF, introverted, un- 
Cambridge MA 02238. GWM. 46. 6. 200, warm,  dlack/brown'tallaniooks,an _— fifty mattresses at least. Too orthodox, 21, 5°2, 120 ibs, 
GWM, 24, 6'3, brown masculine, musical, seeks attractive, educated pro- sensetive for own good. a , 35+ 
hair/biue eyes, straight articulate’ fessional.who has relocated Does fairy tale end with fascinated by death, 
/ 60's, — act/ and clean cut. nion for conversation from LA. Prefer inner Boston _— Prince, or toads proliferating Baudelaire, and dark 
6'3", 118 pounds, very ac- Seeking a G 18-30 for Write to: Box 87@8 _phone/photo anwered ne a tccies passion. Write to: PO Box 
, Many interests seeks and possible rela- = 173 Newton : immediatly. PO Box 1410 to: PO 1475, Brookline = 440, 186 Brookline Ave, Bos- 
bie male. Box 374 tionship. Write to: Box 2706, 02161 Boston 02117 MA 02146 ton MA 02215 » 
Winchester, MA 01890. Taunton, MA 02780 7 








THE GUARANTEE ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH 


Purchase a guaranteed advertisement for two consecutive weeks in advance 
and we will keep running the same ad free as long as you call each week on 
Monday, Tuesday or by noon Wednesday to renew the ad. 
voids the guarantee. To begin renewing your ad, call 267-1234 during the 
of the ad’s second appearance. 

*BOX NUMBERS 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 

The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, to print an 
advertisement and shall be under no liability whatsoever for any error for which 
it may be responsibie beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much 
of the linage occupied by the advertisement as is materiaily affected by the 
error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error in an 
advertisement within seven days of publication. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES 


Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in 
advertisements only. These telephone numbers must be verified weekly (before 
6:00 PM Wednesday) by the advertiser. if a line ad is 

appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in automatic 
assignment of a Phoenix box number. 


Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix Classified Office 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. Replies are heid for 3 weeks 
after the last insertion of the advertisement. 


The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and inspect any 
or all material directed to a Phoenix box number and to discard, or otherwise 
dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, and the like. 


MUST BE VERIFIED 


not verified 
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32 








THE FOLLOWING Mead apesoy 9 FALL UNDER 
| GUA fe 
COPY REGULATIONS | vos on son te, CU ASSIEIED QUARANTER: 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates and AUTOMOBILE 
conditions under which advertising space is at the time sold by The Boston DOMESTIC FOR SALE 
Phoenix. FOREIGN ANTIQUES & FLEA MARKETS 
The Phoenix reserves the right: VANS & TRUCKS APPLIANCES 
* To revise copy containing objectionable phrases CYCLES L 
* To reject in its sole diecretion, any advertisement on account of its text or TIRES BOATS 
1 EE SCE HOUSEMATES FUEL & FIREWOOD 
es ROOMMATES FURNITURE 
SUBLETS STEREO/COMPONENTS 
torerouns ecersantp 
No advertisement containing a phone number and/or address will be accepted LOST & FOUN 
in the Personal or Person to Person columns. Only Phoenix box numbers or dl eae te TAPES 
Post Office box numbers may be used. TRAVEL YARD SALES 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address and WANTED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
telephone number. 














Use this form to fill out your Classified Advertisement. 
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PRICING YOUR AD non-commercial commercial 
INSERTION DATE 
LINES band rong $5.25 
CATEGORY ENTRE NOUS .00 - 
Print one letter in each biock. Leave s space between words and a separate space for punctuation. ESCORT S600 ae 
i 
HEADLINES 7pt. light headline $60 sara 
— ’ 7pt. bold headii $8.00 $11.25 
Ooooooooooooooo opr bold hesaane $0.28 $1200 
DODODDODOODOOII) peter tnoens Copnatiand wore $.70 : 
SRR ONES 2H DD mR Mtns < 
i ae 5 76 9 10 1% 12°13 14 16 1 wk. insertion $4.00 per line 
(minimum 4) 
2 wk. insertion yates “ 
OOOUUODODOOUOLDODOODODSSOOOU sex pick-up $12.00 
(weekly) mail-out $18.00 


Telephone Verification’ $7.00 


“Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort section 
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attractive seeks 
woodsy, multi-interests, 
responsive man 45+ 


possible. PB 
Box 1529 Pittsfield MA 
01202 





i 


WM, 26, 2 Ls 
looking, seek r 

SDWF, 24-34 for fun, good 
conversat walks. 


atfection, honesty. Box 2214 
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are you waiting for? 


32, SWM, 5°7, medium build, 
casual, spontaneous, in- 
telligent, self-employed 

$ attractive, unpreten- 
tlous woman, friendship, 
dating. Box 221, Natick 
01760. 


SWM, 32, shy and quiet. 
Likes travel, movies, danc- 
ing, reading, dining. Seeks 
non-smoking SWF to share 
interests. Write to: Box 7034, 
Nashua, NH 03060. 


32 year old White Maile, 
Bionde hair, biue ayes, 
str: it, acting and - 
ing, 5’ 10, 160 would like to 
meet younger , North 
Shore or Boston .0. Box 
227 East Boston, Ma. 02128. 
SWM,37yrs, professional, 
loned, id 

























































2es and cancellations 














37 yo SWM seeks 
similar SWF, soulmate 
-40, independent, 


enjoy work, being with 
photography, 

ing, di » and | 

sports (cross country and 

biathaion r. » long bike 

rides and k; .) tam in- 


cone cessful 
and frugal. 44th F| 
ag <y : 

hair, Box 2 


SWM,37yrs, professional, 
idealist 








conversationalist, athlete, 
seeks to walk on the 








from 
likes picnics and photogra- 
phy, scrabble and many 
other casual activities. Box 
7046. 

, inordinately 
seeks Male 35-48 








woman 30+ for compa- 
nionship to term reia- 
tionship. Box 0128 





if 


le med 
6’ 39 sks 
liberal 
seductive openly affec- 
tlonate irrreligius sf. Bo: 
0394 


ART DIRECTOR/ GRAPHIC 
ARTIST F, 33, 5'2, eyes are 


blue. Aesthestically pleasing, 
talented, eb yee A 
honest, and loyal. 


some sii 
Professor 




















OOOO OOoOooOoOoOoOOOOODODOOHHC ces: per week TOTAL ‘ nioned, ‘ideals. 
CEREAL RTT] ws csnissiinjinsussamilidinite cab oieio sean fo wa of the. Beech, WENK, Sony. MAR. 
OOIDDUUDOOOUOUDUUUOOODDUOIOICICI shone = epee twough taion end ant, surnmer. Locking {er © 
OODDOOOOOOOUOOOOOOOOOOOOOO name. cnaster WH, 6108,” td en appreciation of 
1 2:3 4 5 6 7-8 9 10 11 12 13 1415 1617 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 halide’ ; 
, City State: Zip: Did you know sou can charge a 42, yg tt 
PAYMENT MUST BE ENCLOSED WITH THE ADVERTISEMENT. To place an edverti t using Oe seeks lady, 
eyo fhe ae section a= ee Express? Place go Sateen. ‘Photo it 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHANGES ade ile ington, Ma. 01887 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: ae ae = refunds for teeny i space Bank ‘int: Cats A SWM 27 from MIT. soos 
EG peemmhlataiensaraeelst =a otek: foes 
po ate ane Advertisements: There are no retu opy san. TO ss as sre io ha owt an dipnovs ‘ Box 
DEADLINES Pheetiix BOSTON, Ma. cziss | Pecetie Box 7" Ay" sruyeal sasha a 
Copy fo- Advertisements which must be verified.........°....... Wednesday. 12 noon GWM, 26, @, 176 Ibe,Cape woman, 25-40, enjoy 
: [Copy for all other Advertisements... = oh wah] Cod Gro! seeks tke-minded quist over raise 8 
Sunguane uaa... Use ton : 6pm. | Son taoam thm awe petty | Cape ly Nicer, perhaps Box ‘48, Swampecort, MA 

































~ Writer/Artist, 28, 59", 
resilient, ; Seeks an 
, 21-30, AEIOU: 


particulate, , 
"You! Wee (wath pic) to.” 
Box 0375 


Attractive and vigorous 
DJM, 5’ 8’ch, 150 Ibs, late 
40's, smokes a 
regualarly, . 
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non-mainstream ; Be- 
tween 5’ 6 and 6’ 2 attractive. 
Box 7090. 
Beautiful biond SWF thin, 
great figure, funny, in- 
telligent, professional, 
interests seeks dynamic, af- 
man over 35 < 
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7071 





biond SWF thin, 
great figure, funny, in- 
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Japanese-AmericanArtist- 


compassion, com- 
munication and committ- 
ment desires a petite, 
oT happy, . 
but octnenaeey free- 
spirited woman of like mind 
to share consciousness and 
while summering in 
. Box 0395 

DO YOU CRY AT THE MOV- 
1ES? | am an SWM, 30, 5'10, 
successful 


155ibs, attractive, 
honest and 
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230, Medway, MA 02053. 
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GREEN EYES, sparkling 

3. , attr ‘active, 
confident, , educated 
warm,’ inetigent cman, with 
warm, man 
sparkle, wit and sincerity for 
soul mate. Box 0001 





GWF 21, Petite, attractive, 
, along 
of - humor 
interested in homers 
GWFs for friendship and 
possibly quiet evenings, 
photo would be 

we necessary. Box 
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similiar 18+ Burlington Bed- 
ford Area. Box 7088. 





GWM, 25, 5'10’, 





GWM 25, 
with 
seeking frie 








HERE’S MY PIC 











$8.00 7 PT. BOLD 





Phoenix Personals 


A Better Place to Meet Someone 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
(only if desired for indicated extra charge) 


CUIDWUUUWODOOOOOO 
$9.25 9 PT. BOLD sHaRe SSR Ree ae 12 etter hit 


* DOES NOT INCLUDE HANDLING FEE - SEE PRICING BOX BELOW FOR DETAILS 


PRINT CLEARLY 


15 letter limit 
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doesn't want to belonely.My  athietic, seeks an attractive, 
interests are architecture, SM (35-43) for 
palm Rete wen bg Can iin ae tee 
ing anewore this ad. Box eal? Weite to: P.O.Box 3976, 
Peabody, MA. 01960. 
Bik student 5°9 160 22 OWF 42 Anti-nuke, drug, al- 
relationship. a aa, on social change seeks od 
age 
important. Box 1 with gentieman of color 
rm others for +. 
PHOENIXPERSONALS — thearal Stalon, Boston, MA 
kind of people. Cheap and 92118. 
funitl Sn ae health 
te 
BORINQUENA 
Eres sinosro = te, jungle of life . Box 7 
sincera etectuoes, ycomica eS oe ee oe 
Mandame ty retrato (si thet tes movies, art 
lo devuelvo). Box | ane 
music, photos and 
rE — Seni number. Box 7076 
Gutant tar tod tue tale DWF, 43, fun-loving, attract- 
skin “senattve, young 8- fre, quesiradical academic 
pearance, humorous Per- seciing gentle, in- 
lights ee henes aan (eigant man intrested in 
relationship with real man of S88. Of peace/justice, snd 
inner © MO. or in- Box 1, Newport Fil. 
to: Bomgsona ce DWF 56, believes age is in 
02146. the mind, loves life, outdoor 
BRILLIANT MD/PhD, Suc- activities, dancing, shows, 
cesstul JM 5’ 9, green eyes, a guatiamealaraeae 
gentile. Quest: Similier GWM, 26, 5'7, 145, masc, 
under 34, slender, @xC®p-  athietic, clean cut, good 
tionally intelligent, attractive, seeks a similar 
lifetime sincere male 
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Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous relationship may advertise in Personals. 
Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a self description, age range, 
lifestyle and avocations. Ads containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will 
not be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for publication only by persons 18 


a 
HA - 
years of age or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under that NDLING FEE 


$5.00 per ad, per week with a two week 
minimum and a six week maximum: 
OPTIONAL HEADLINE: 

$8.00 or $9.25 (See above for size 


PHONE INQUIRIES 
Phone inquiries regarding box mail will not be accepted over the phone. Inquiries 
must be made in person during office hours. A list of mailboxes holding mail is 
printed at the end of the personals section in each issue of the Phoenix. 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next available issue as long as 
the promotion is in effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 


THE DEADLINE FOR AD PLACEMENT IS 4:00 PM 
ON THE THURSDAY PREVIOUS TO ISSUE DATE 


AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: WE NOW ACCEPT ADS OVER THE PHONE: 
Mon. 8:30 AM - 6 PM Mon. - Tues. 8:30 AM - 6 PM 
Tues. 8:30 AM - 6 PM 


Wed. 8:30 AM -7 PM 


PRICING PER WEEK 
MULTIPLY THE TOTAL BY THE NUMBER OF 
WEEKS THE AD WILL RUN 


OPTIONAL EXTRA WORDS: 
The first twenty words are free, each 
additional word is $1.10: 


OPTIONAL MAILOUT: 

The Phoenix supplies a free mailbox per 
ad, if desired. The Phoenix will mail 
responses to your home address via first 
class mail every Monday for 

$5.00 per week: 





Thurs. 8:30 AM -6 PM 
Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:30 PM 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
367 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 
This information is confidential. 








TOTAL: 


MULTIPLY BY WEEKS RUNNING: 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED: 





We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 





ACCOUNT # 























ACCEPTED 
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163ibs, 


ndshipand 
P.O. Box 3762, 
Brockton, MA. 02403. 
GWM 25, lonely and hand- 
some, seeks dependable 
buddy who needs hugs, 
, devotion, and com- 
anionship. Write to: 
P.0.Box 414, Topsfield, MA 
01983 
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slender, 
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Cambridge, 





kind man. Photo ap- 
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Honesty, Intimacy, 
Exotic adventure. Box 0025. 
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fine biend of sensitivity and 
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romantic, 
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media artist, 
good 


very affectionate, 
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. Photo please. 
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strong, handsome, 
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40's hopes to meet creatively 
sane, astute, tender man for 
=— relationship. Box 


healthy man who is non- 


racist, 


smooth, muscular. Box 7060 


relationship w/similar 22-32, 





Itty 

postic/ 

Waltham GWM 29, 
160, 

jazz, 


Tall, 


long-term, monagamous re- 


lationship, and can relate to 


the folk 


tionally, and affinity for chil- 
dren. SWF offersthe same. 


No 

















would like to meet similar 


guy 18-24 for 
Yonehicr Framingham 





Let's meet and check out the 
Warm, sincere and weill- 
educated SJM seeks to con- 
tact SJF, 28-36 for dinners, 
— and theaters. Box 


MATCHING MINDS 


ton area. Box 1478. 
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professionally 


communicative, 


humor, 
spirituality, 
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seeks date. (Brandenberg 
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GWM, 27, 5’ 7, 125, Black 
hair/ biue eyes, professional, 
looking for a GWM who is 
multifaceted for friendship- 
possible relationship; Enjoy 


music, dancing & ‘- with 
self-confident & frank 
people. Box 5438. 





of one man for all eternity. 
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games. Box 603, West 
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CONSIDER IT SOLD WHEN 











If you want to sell your stereo, camera, computer, car, furniture, or fur coat, don't spend 
more money than you'll make from the sale. The Boston Phoenix Classifieds are read by 
over 400,000 readers every week — readers who may be looking to buy what you're 
selling. 

Best of all, when you run your ad for two weeks, if you don't sell it, we'll keep running 
your ad FREE until you do. : 
The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. One of the few guarantees in life. 


* Ad must be purchased two consecutive weeks 
in advance. Ad wiltrun FREE as long as you' call 
Wednesday by noon to renew. Guarantee does 
not apply to all categories in classifieds. 


To place your ad, call 267-1234. 


Mastercard, Visa, and American Express accepted 
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SWM 26, 6'2, 180ibs. 
SWF 23-31, 

jes, dining, outdoors, 
beeches, and cud- 
dling. Write to: P.O.Box 414, 
Topsfield, MA 01963. 
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tery attractive 

restive, secure, 

interest _in new age . 
SF for friendship. Box 


0376. 
, 5°10", 1965ibe, 
warm, humorous, intelligent 
masculine seeks a 
simities GWM, 16-30, for 6 
safe, reia- 
. interests: 
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33 hp motor with trailer. Ail in 
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shop: Dancers, singers, & ¥ 
tore, © ite eomtunir eeenion Turner Ad, #111, ° 
Creative Music 423-7462. 01746. 
Synthesist, keyboardist 
wanted for band playing {MMEDIATE OPENING 
danceable OF responsible, flexible person 
final music. Joel 524-6455, as Assistant Office Man- 
723-7038. 
ager/Client Services Rep- 
Gay male, 21, 6’, haga stu- pape pogo oma : ; 
seca’ wither 2. po and service. Management 
b sig A & aon al experience a plus. 
OWN Y OWN BUSI- 
GWM 35. Professional, OWN. = > Be 
Gas to Weve musle @eaat ara te he on ys eng 
times and walks on the 714-730-4171 Michael. 
beesh, Sesle Os 18-30 to EMPLOYMENT. 
times working toward a YMENT 
lasting relationatip: = OPP Benmnce 
be —— 
posse re Som photo" PROFESSIONAL 
MA. 02188. 
How to start and operate ASSISTANT TO THE 
home Send tee Our Assistant Een fo not 
FREE DETAILS. Write &fraid to take responsibility, 
Turner Ad, #111 : throug Swe sompiston. 
1746. ¢ : a have a wide 
IMMEDIATE sales, billings, special 
or Promotions, writing, and 
responsible, flexible much more. We'll keep you 
es Assistant Office Man- busy. This is a op- 
ager/Ciient Services Rep- portunity fore 
resentative. Video projection person to gain valuable 
pI ones my sales, rental 7 lence. 
service. Menagement Condo eeel aun See ey 
experience a plus. 1 . Freelancers 
Video/Visuais, 527-7800. also Somervilie 
OWN YOUR OWN BUSL Sores asian nn” 
NESS! Get started free, 
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SSIONALS 

Growing printing and copy- 
firm seeks energetic front 
HJ — service per- 
Retail customer 
background in copy- 


whorox 9800, Kodak Seb ay 
req'd. wages, 
good career op- 
company. Cal Perera 
267-0441 


aes 


jobs 
dabie for info. (312) 
688-0123 1167. 
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PRINTING 
Blueprint and Copy machine 

needed for 
time/full-time permanent 






































Writer needs competent and 
ALWAYS ON responsible artist to do 
SUNDAY AT | {o'be sent tet, Call Scott 
COPY COP 646-8309 
Reemeorie a 815 GENERAL 
Boy! t. (Opp 
Prudential) and Precinct 7 
at 1295 Beacon St PR 1.1. F a 
{Coolidge Corner) are general maint & janitorial 
open on Sundays. from 12 work in email dwntwn apt 
to 8. Copying. binding. | bidng. immed _ placement. 
color copies. large copies. 
printing. Cipacnrome Some erp pret. 720-0008. 
Mon.-Fri. 7:30-10, Sat. 
9-6. Suntey a > gen A A 
. Headquarters. CTIVATE 
Boylston St.. Boston 
28 _t2e7 oF Precinet 7, DON’T 
1 eacon ex. 
Brookline, 731-6775. VEGETATE 
Meaningful invotvment work- 
9 ee wee 
TELEMARKETING production. Join our 
PUBLISHING 
Earn 
SALES benefits. Hours 
PART: ‘aie, page train. Call 
or 576-1650 
seeks reliable part-time tele- 
and legal product line and 
‘ APPLE PICKERS, PACKERS 
sell professionals by Needed Sept., Oct. Good 
Great entry level op- , freé room, on N.H. farm. 
portunity! We offer a ew nec. Poverty Lane 
an ne hour 4 Orchards, West Lebanon 
omas Tmtarets applicant N.H., 03784. 603-448-151 |. 
esourses Dept. at mentee 
423-2020 ext 367 Warren, oid girl seeks person to 
Lamcat inc., 210 South St house & office tasks 
Boston, . 02111 E/O/E M/F. for 20 hra/wk. Call 357-5573 











(26 & 30) sk 2 co ™ pote» tay OF viekins 
, anny, spac a 
indep but indy no — Provided. 20 hra/week, day 
491-5812 btwn 6-10pm. Call 12 
Avail 7/1. MAF 5aeba08 or Baa. 1403 
Carn July 20-Aug St, BIg t ane anal 
° io 
$200/mo inci . 776-1079 eae replaiy growing 
leave message media/pr agency on line. 
Minimum 3 yrs experience in 
Accounts , Accounts 
Receivable and payroll. Exp. 
SERVICES tas Sate Braet, Boston 
02109. 
EXTRA CASH 
Bored job? Want 
an and lucrative 
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financial business consultants serving borrowers 
and firms 24 hrs. per dav. 365 days per year 














MEN AGED 18 - 25 
EARN $400 


We're looking for participants for a 30 day 
resident program to study cholesterol. 

If eligible you will live in your own 

private room with view and bath, color TV 
and pool. All meals provided. 

Option to work or attend school during first 3 weeks. 
Call 956-0400 today for further information. 
Please request #086. 


WOMEN AGED 20 - 35 & 60 - 80 


EARN $945 


Participate in 4 month study to determine the effects of calcium 
intake and age on calcium absorption. A minimum of 5 weeks 
residency is required at the Human Nutrition Research Center on 
Aging at Tufts University in Boston. 
Enjoy a spacious private room and bath, color T.V., indoor pool, 
and recreational facilities. Women using oral contraceptives not 
eligible. Call 956-0400, weekdays. 

Request #066. 











operator. Rita 


fundante "ter tate. (312) 
888-0123 X-E-1309. 
SURROGATE 

Mature humanistic female to 
assist psych-med team treat- 
ne male sexual problems. 
$15-25 per hour. Call 
731-3033 for into. 


Fantasy one Co now act 
kp try 











SPECIAL NEEDS 
ARTIME 
Director sev./prof. 
M.R. 1:30-4pm. Pre-school 
a.m., Newton: 244-7310. 
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Job: reports to it. Wi 
and benefit . Please 
send full particulars includ- 
inc mAete to OF Gny 288 
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ROSIE’S BAKERY 
CREATIVE PABTRY CH 


354-1843 





SECRETARY 
secretarial position 
open at a large —— 
es ju 
secretarial 
lis. Ability to organize 
well, a 


learn word-processing. ~ 
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Located conveniently 

Line in Cambridge. 
Salary up to $17,000 and 
Blue MW yo ae 











SUMMER ELECTION STAFF 
Full or Part-Time, 
aggressive Democrat. 
resume by July 5 to: NCP PO 
963, Boston 02103 
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Winchester Heir Salon for 
Men seeks experienced 


ig 
rt 
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HAND 


PAPERMAKING 
. Needs 





mum 
office, 
benefits. 


. Busy but casual 
ood employee 
to start. 





BLOOD PRESS- 


Paid volunteers being 
for research in- 





























ies 
83 DODGE RAMPAGE: 5 8p, 
ps, lok, rust-pruf, 
AM/FM cass, plush int, 
more. *. cond. $3800 





AUSTIN HEALY SPRITE, 65 
Convertible runs well no rust 
$900 Or b/o 776-1459, Tom. 
CHEVET 81: 47k miles, stan- 
dard cond. 


$1200, Call after 6, 
738-8086. 














Ore etter, Boar 124 ‘ 


CHEVY MONTE CARLO, 

1979; V-8, 84K mi, runs 

good. $1500 or best offer. 
~-2707. 








Convertible Cadiliac EI 
1976: beaut. car, ex. 


cel. cond. Leavi "tor 














if you like 
this one is for you. FORD 





| 











a 1980, 
automatic, 69k, 

. $1300 or best offer. 
697-7 163, evenings. 


door, 





Fair 








= = ; 4 , after 5 p.m. 
for housekeeper & compe- PONTIAC Sunbird, 1976 4 
nion for slightly handicapped speed 6 cyl bik w/ tan landau 
male. Call 536-6155 & interior 2 snows $1500 call 
anytime and keep trying. U 
Pontiac Sunbird 1960, 2 
A HOME door, automatic, 69k, 
Make onic be a am/fm, $1300 or best offer. 
‘tt Will 697-7 183, evenings. 



































ing for experienced intor- 
for the lolowing, depart. mation end mo to K.8. 
ments: Enterprises 1 
Color Printing Bloomfield NJ 
Bleck & White Printing 
Reproduction/Duping 
Fim Processing SITUATIONS 
M dedicated to high Lf -J 
you ere to 
standards for yourself and ay _ 
your work and enjoy working ° . coed 
with skilled and state- dissertations, theses, 
of-the-art om me we'd Papers, legal ny Hh & 
tke to talk to For im- non-tech mater. 
mediate consizerstion cal as 
Fyou we mterested inthe © GNOMON COPY 
it are interested in the 
for the driver or lett tt t , 
99 Mt. Auburn St., Cam. 
- Call 492-7767 
RKKKHKKEEIE aan scemnaae 
TH DEEP 
& HOLD IT 
me SHOLDIT | AUTOMOTIVE 
your breath away. North ERE REET IEE No 
ing. rs Seapte tor oe __ MERCURY 
cere | eee 
to 
managment. if Mint for Asking 
deserve an aon ‘aaa $2500. 547-3368 leave 
, 18+ and heve @ car message. 
}—— for an interview, 1973 MUSTANG MACH 2 
V-6 ps pb new AT as is $800. 
71 AT PS PB as is. 
keke ekteeee $950. Both run. q 
es 1977 OLDS DELTA 88, 
CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- Royale 4 dr, pw 
TION IN POLITICAL ACTION window & doors, ‘pb, 
tee sunroof, etc. . 
GAN IN CENTRAL pnt 
AGA 
Cat denn 496-9000 dr 260 V6 AM/FM 
= cass, VG cond runs Coe 
A JOB YOU CAN $2650/80 eves 787- 
76 steer, auto 
eS ro 
munity organizer in @ grow- : 
ing te roots or doc. Some rust. $500 
eee Be aoe 247-3127 
py 76 CHEVETTE 4epd 120k mi 
new ignition & citch, no rust, 
CONSIDER THIS- Fantasy spr carb runs fine, radials. 
re pene et my phe g $300/Bo. 527-2902 
sate, flexible, pays well 76 Merc Mon 4dr, good run 
women to work with. Call cond, — 4/86, . 
Bev 244-8608 Ive mess or ‘ust $500 or B 
keep trying. 367-6706 w Larry 
DISHW, 78 FORD FIESTA, New en- 
—— Few Gocha, cunaust, Wren, Sk 
8, ; " 
i hours. Call Lois red. $1600 322.1032 
noon 
- cla SHEVY CAVA R 
celient cond m 
GALLERY SALES Station Wagon, § spd 


am/fm, root rack, chapman 


$4500 or t 


482-6020 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX 

INTRODUCES A_ HEALTH 
AND COUNSELING 
SERVICES SEGMENT TO 
OUR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING MENU. 
TURN TO HEALTH AND 


COUNSELING TO DiS- 
COVER INFORMATION ON - 


DENTAL, DIET AND OTHER 
SERVICES. 


1966 Mercedes New Paint 
needs work first 1200 


takes in call for details. 
369-3829 Concord. 





1976 DAT 8210 htbk 20-30 
mpg, new tires & battery. 
Eng & body needs work, ask- 
In on or b/o. Call 


1976 DAT B210 htbk 20-30 
battery. 


mpg, new 

Eng & needs work, ask- 

In or b/o. Call 
402 








1977 PEUGEOT 504 gas, 
a/c, new tires, battery. Sharp 
in and out. Dependabie. 
$1400. 935-4556 x38. 

1977 TOYOTA CELICA GT 
liftback, 5 speed, AM/FM. 
Biue w/ white sport stripe, 
$2200 or best offer. Peter, 
731-8618 tv mseg. 


1978 Dutsun B210 2 dr 4 spd 


htchbk, exc needs 
muffier $1200/e Cal Chris 
862-6142. 











1980 Ford Fiesta, 4 . 4 
cy!l., sun 














i eedlieeeediatiol 
SELLING YOUR CAR? 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
Classifieds. It's guaranteed. 


et me 


Lt. bi. '72 Mercury Comet. 
condition, 
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MANAGEMENT 


TRAINEE 


The New England re- 
gional office of a major 
international financial 
services conglomerate 
needs an honest person 
to learn to manage 
people. Expansion has 
created an immediate 
opening for a_ highly 
motivated individual. Full 
company training 
benefits and outstanding 
unlimited earning poten- 
tial. For personal, con- 
fidential interview call Di- 
rector of Personnel at: 


1-800-821-2225 





victims need your 
help now. 

There is a growing need for individ- 
uals to provide home care for a vari- 
ety of cases in the greater Boston 
area. This is a unique 0} ity to 
earn great pay and help those desper- 
ately in of care. Quality Care is 
also seeking experienced individuals 
for the following positions: 

¢ Nurses 

* Therapists 

¢ Home Health Aides 

¢ Nurses Aides 

¢ Homemakers 
Cases involving oncology. neurology. 
Pedi. and Med/Surg. Work within 
your own community. Car necessary. 
Call Denise Perry for an interview. 

482-3500 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


QUALITY CARE’ 


‘The Complete Nursing Service” 
@ 


WE’RE ON 
THE MOVE! 


MANAGEMENT 
TRAINEES 


(perfect for college students 
earn $3,500 in just 11 weeks) 


Located off Rt. 93 North 
area. 
arge national corpora- 


tion looking for sales or- 
in 








$300.00 per week while 
learning.) 
A car 1s recommended. 


Call 438-5513 
Alex Mavradis 


(time is running out, 
college students call now) 








Do well by doing good in these 
unique telemarketing posi-' 
tions designed to raise public 
awareness and funds for re- 
spected organizations such 
as the Sierra Club, National 
Audubon Society, and the 
National Trust for Historic 
Preservation. Permanent 
evening and weekend open- 
ings for articulate, profes- 
sional individuals at hours that 
suit your schedule. Fully paid 
training. High salaries, bene- 
fits and bonuses, and a con- 
venient Cambridge location 
close to the T. 


Call 576-6100, Monday - 
Friday, 10 - 2. 


An Equai Opportunity Employer 





NewBostonGroup 
L 














Work for the Best 
in Cambridge 


— Are you satisfied with your present employer? 
ive yon satndied with veur sent 
— Can you advance your position? 

, ‘= han uae and ovhabeg ent 

if you have answered NO to any of these 

questions above, we hope you will apply. 


Here is a great opportunity to start a career with 

an acknowledged leader in the Convenient Food 

Store industry — Curtis Compacts Food Stores, 
Cambridge. 


Inc., in 

Curtis Compacts is now accepting applications 
for year round, os oo ee re 
following departments: 


FULL TIME 

— Store Manager 

— Assistant Store Manager 
— Deli/Bakery Manager 


Acplicarits must be%8 years of age .er cider and 
eat a Experience preferred, but we 
wil in 


The above positions include an exceptional 
benefit and wage program. 


PART TIME 
— Day Clerks 
— Afternoon/Evening Clerks 


Starting wage up to $5.15 per hour. Rate will vary 
with experience and above rate applies to part 
time positions only. 


For a convenient interview, please call our 
personne! depearment 


878-8210 
Monday - Friday 
9 a.m. -5 p.m. 

















EARN 
EXTRA 


If you are an 18-year-old non- 
smoking male and in good health, 


,| consider participating in one of our 


1 or 2 day metabolic studies. Enjoy 
good food, air conditioned rooms 
with TVs, free VCR movies, and 
earn excellent money for your 
time. Study space provided for stu- 
dents. Call Medical & Technical 
Research, weekdays between 9 and 
5, to find out if you can qualify. 
Conveniently located on the Green 
line in J.P. 


























bo 
hems 


“aH 


522-0303 


Medicai & Technical Research Associates 























Lexington 


EXCELLENT EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


We are seeking bright, reliable people 
to cone Oilsten services, 
a 35 year leader 
in the temporary heip industry. 
Use your skills and experience 
e Word e Data Entry 
Processors Operators 
e Accountants e General Clerical 
and ¢ Light Industrial 
Bookkeepers e Customer 
° Secretaries Service 
¢ Product 
Marketing 


Enjoy many benefits 

¢ Top pay for skilis.and experience 

e Excellent benefits and bonuses 

¢ Flexible work schedules and weekly 
Friday pay 

Variety and choice of jobs 

» Free word processing training (Wang 
and IBM) 
We work for you; that’s why so many 

people work for us. 


SEE OLSTEN FIRST - CALL NOW! 
Boston 426-3910 
Braintree 848-8700 
Cambridge 492-8612 


Framingham 872-0200 
861-0707 











1 Bromfield St 
Boston 


SARVICES 





Politicians — 
Not Burgers 
Unlimited 
likeeyuals 


Join the state’s largest citizen 
action organization, MASS 
FAIR SHARE. Learn fundraising 
and organizing skills working 
on issues as: 


¢ Environment 

¢ Housing 

¢ Health Care 
Hours: 2 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 
Current staff making up 

‘to $350 per wk. 
Call 654-9000 for 
interview. 








€ Equal Opportunity Employer 




















ATTENTION: 
NIGHT OWLS! 
Cs Enjoy the Sun and Beach! 


Why watch “The Late Show’”’ 
when you can be earning extra $$$? 


We have a limited number of positions available working after regular hours 
restocking our store. No experience is required—only the desire to learn and 


willingness to work. 


PREMIUM WAGE— 
$5/HOUR TO START 


Call or stop by the Store any time during regular 
business hours and ask a Manager for details 


(We also have flexible full and part-time positions available starting at $4/hour) 


TOYS HUS - 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


Street 
A 01801 


wee171836- 7654 
10 Providence Pike 
MA 02026 

(617) 329-4924 











NOW HIRING 
FULL AND PART TIME 


All Shifts 


WAITERS/WAITRESSES 


COOKS 


BUS/DISH HELP 


| Apply in Person: 
| 


DENNY’S RESTAURANT 


10 Main Street 
Stoneham, MA 











EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



































trial 
and P.’& L. Great 
working conditions in 
Harvard Square. 
Please send resume 
to Frank Kramer c/o 
Book Store 


Harvard A 
12 Plympton St., 
Cambridge 02138 
call 661-1248. 
































DAY OFF 


Kendall T stop. Paid train- 
ing, bonus programs. 








TAKE THE 





Need training? | 


Need a job? 


1-800-248-JOBS 


MASSIOBS 
iff osotKing- 


The spirit of Massachusetts 





DO YOU LOVE CABLE TV? 





















































STUDENTS AND 
OTHERS WELCOME 


Dependable people needed for 
part time telemarketing positions. 
Hours flexible. Work in office or at 


home. 


Ideal for stu- 


dents/homemakers. 


+ om Call Carol 
547-8720 


























Real Estate 


Sales 
95% commission paid to Licensed 


Real Estate agents 
Please call Mr. Blake at: 


491-0463 





looking for qualified, 
experienced and hard- 
working employees, 
place your ad in the 
Phoenix Employment 
Opportunities section. 
We reach the type of 
people you most want 
to hire: well-educated, 
intelligent, Upwardly 
mobile. 














a THE BOSTON @@ 


MASTERCARD, VISA AND AMEX ACCEPTED 














For all your typesetting needs, 
whether it’s your group's 
newspapers, your company’s 
newsletters, corporate 
letterheads, brochures, 
advertisements, come 

to where the type is! 











Call 
§36°5590 


Boston Phoenix Typography 
100 Mass. Ave. (third floor) 
Boston, MA 02115 

(M-, 9:30-5:30) 











Sccaisoeiienaniane Join the exciting world of Cable 
. Television with the new Warner Cable. 
—|”! || AS we grow, more new positions are 
the best people! CUSTOMER SERVICE 
If your company is REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Flexible hours professional pay for part- 
time work. Hours tailored to your needs. 
Excellent oppty. if you like dealing with 

people and solving problems. Job 
includes answering phones and working 
on CRT. Customer service or related 
experience helpful. 


We are expanding! We also need 
Winthrop. 


DISPATCHER 


Exciting, fast-paced opportunity. Duties 
include contacting technicians via 
telephone or radio, issuing work and 
entering completed work into CRT. 
Aiding in follow-up by phoning 
customers. Strong background in 
technical aspects of cable television and 
customer service and experience helpful. 
Excellent benefits available. 


To apply for any of these positions and 
become a part of our exciting world, 
contact Gregg at Warner Cable, 278 
Mystic Ave., Medford, MA 02155, 
391-8410. 








Sais Oo amare me 
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RANE IR 

COMMERCIAL 
body work. Exc loc, am. 
ute. Bon 402-1708. 


SPACE 


ris 

















Precious 
floors, 





CAMBRIDGE — 
SOMERVILLE 
APARTMENTS 


FOR RENT 


Apartments, houses | 
BACK BAY 
Simply 
wood 





and condos for rent 
or sale — nice 


80 END 
WIRED FOR CABLE 
BETTY GIBSON 

ASSOCIATES 
556 TREMONT ST 
428-6900 





























Equal opportunity and 
fair housing laws guaran- 


} status... 














“or 


SRS 1981 
air conditioned. 
38K. One owner. 
new. $2800. 277-0122 






































cafe trick fast $1500 or B. R. 
O. will consider van or car in 


























IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 
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‘CHRYSLER | 


. 


3 
_ LEASING SYSTEM | 


uyin 
— 


Blaveler 


Ar 


} 
yf 


1986 ARIES 2 DOOR en | 
1986 D100 PICKUP TRUCK 
only $179 MO. 


48 PAYMENTS X $165 = $7820 


Refundable Security Deposit Required on all Leases 


48 PAYMENTS X $149 = $7152 


1986 B150 CARGO VAN 


. 


¥v 


/ 


237-6150 


SILVER LAKE LEASING 





of Silver Lak 


¢e LOWER MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


¢ SPECIAL LEASING INSURANCE RATES 3 
1986 CHARGER 3 DOOR HATCHBACK | 


_ Leasing System 


on every 
closed-end 


at New England’s Largest Chrysler Corp: 


Q 


4 Worcester Street « V\ 


3 
On Ri 





a subsidiary 





ae Xs 


@ NO payments for the first 60 days! § 
You don’t need established credit or a co-signer...if you 


e NO money down* - 


@ LOWER payments than 6 
SILVER LAKE LEASING 


| 
=| 


-— Credit 
Gea 1986 DAYTONA SPORT COUPE 


for College Grads! 


¢ fests 


accredited college, you may qualify for Silver Lake Dodge’s 


special College Graduate Lease Plan: 


have a commitment for a full-time job. It’s tough getting | 


started, and Silver Lake Dodge wants to help! 


Congratulations! If you’ve just graduated from a 4-year 
*Refundable security deposit required on all leases. 


| NO MONEY DOWN 











<< La 


i | 208 e 
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+ Quiet, 
6rm 
7/15. 
for 
” 
Elly 


Ray 


$435 
891-0000 X255 weekdays 
at ‘ 


CAMB,W: 


to shr 


Com- 


fort. & pleas. $210/mo. Con- 
venient to T. Cail evenings 


889-1766 


music. 


hm 868-2007, wk 271-6479 


& 


ng F 
cat. 
mostly 
style. 


Nr T, Hvd Sq, Rt 2. Looking 
for neat, clean, sociable per- 


Hat gl (ost hl 43%]. 

‘its it tite 
an Eta iba 
‘f] 


apt in N. 
incl 
w/D, 
5 seeks M/F 
1. $135+ sec 


furn eclectic/country 


$180/month. 
w/1F 


avail 7/1. 
mins to Boston. 


$200/225. Call Ron or 


nice environme 


pas plo 
‘$385/mo+ utile + sec: I 


3 
with 2M nr Mass Ave & 














med occ. 734-8850. 


CAMB 1 M/F for 























Avail 7/1. 497-0878. 
CAMB/FR PD: F 25+ 
indep to share 
2br apt. Conv loc 
$325+. 547-5160. 
547-5459 
CAMB Nr Hi 
CAMBRIDGE: 2F 
= non-emkr M 

rm apt, $267+ util, 




















sublet near MIT, prefer non- 

















pleasant neighborhood. 


Hdwd floors, porches, close 











pets, 868-7281. Avail 7/1. 
CAMBRIDGE: Summer 
seeking mature clean, resp 
M or F w/ positive outlook to 
son who likes cats, 
nr CHELSEA: $177 M or F to 
, nr share w/2M 6+rm, mod K & 
CHELSEA 2WM sk 2 M/F 
rmmts to share 4 bdrm apt in 
‘ony p.m. 889-4109. 


CAMBRIDGE: 2M sk 
inci util, 
497-8344. 

$400+, dep, 
CHELSEA: 2BR apt. 


= 


smoker. 
to T, 


share 
Camb 


4 
prot 
$275 


location, 

utils. 

Leave 
great parking Avail 7/1. $250 
54-2492 

non 

fs to T 

apt. 

re, OW, nice 


pt bone 
includes 


bedroom apt, 
near Star Market, parks, 


renovated. 
-9487. 
BRIGHTON: share 3BR w/ M 
apt, 


resp M/F rmt to 
Must have sec 
and F non smoke, semi- 


9/1. $325/mo inc. 
} 254-6790 Iv. mes. 
BRIGHTON: 1JF seeks 2 JF's 


two bedroom apt. 
; 2F needed for 
. fr bus. Now Or 
762-0666. 
renov. 


Hardwood floors, 
ping. nr T/bus, 


for 
house. 

int, 
$375/mont 


elevator, own bath 
excellent 
Incl 





bedroom apt $210/mo CAMBRIDGE M seeks M for 


beautiful 3 bedroom 


CONNECTION 
(617) 262-4679 


250-300 
-6668. 


















































sunny 2 BR Avail 7/1 $350 











BRKLN 2F, 1M looking for 1 


M. Beautiful 


apt, $285/mo incis uti. Call 
smoker. $317.25 including 


BRKLINE: Quiet M non-smkr 
to shr 2 bdrm furn basement 
Brian 734-2078. 


pont J M/F 2 bdrm condo, 
mo + elec, w/d, a/c, 


BRIGHTON: Quiet non- 





sunny 4 bdrm apt, seek 
THE ROOMMATE 
BRIGHTON: F wanted Aug 1 


F non-emoke, no pets. 


BRIGHTON: 1 room avail in 





utilities. 353-3626, 424-7151 


room mate for sunny 








ALLSTON: 789-4871 


: t - 
ileal 12 


Avail 6/1, 7: 


pool, and 


message, 787-3! 


Weise, 


incl. H/HW. 


Fireplace 








7/1 275 8/1 inci. heat. Must 
like cats. 232-0773 








BRLN VILL: M/F 25+ wanted 
for 4 BR 


Washer/d 
area, 566- 


BRKLN/LONGWD:3 resp, 


Fret 


i He 1 


ee 


Ige 
+. 
Pool, 


fslE 
ps 
sees 3 ; 3 
fet fre i ue 
Pi 3 
i ca 
tinal | 


bidg. 


jacuzzi, pkg. $450 
oo Ave btwn heat. 232-1327. 


over 25, 
ania 


$283/mo 


ae 
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BE 
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oF le 


ALLSTON: Avail 7/1 


apt nr T $325/mo + util. 

















20-25. No-smoke. $300 








ARLINGTON: Avail 
Seeking prof to 

apt. 
643-2804 
ARLINGTON: F 22 sks 2F 
BACK BAY: 1F seeks prof 
resp. neat M/F to share 2 
bdrm in tux 


3BR 








Call Suzanne, pee. 76e8. 7” 





or 
om - 
Rd. 





7rm 
for rent 
Clavel 
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in 


in Brookline. 
7 leave message for 
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one insertion One survey 


FOR YOU! 
PLACE IT 
comirerot, many 


FOR MORE THAN 
Phoenix 
Classifieds 
267-1234 


w/ 1 academic F 38, 2 


-ONE WEEK... 


Take advantage of tne 
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after the second appearance of 


ROSLINDALE: 
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HAVE A HAPPY 4TH! 


rooms, 
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and child sk 1 M/F for charm- 
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Super Kitch/Baths, nr T, 
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pkg, $315-$375+, 731-5364. 





Mansion, 
NEWTONVILLE 


like-minded, 


women, 2 


ically conscious, 











ase. Foes 





oe ee 
men/ 1 
pg Rag 



































2 
create a loving, joyous, col- 
laborative environment, 











Call 
1953 
Tax Property 


info. Call cedente 


1-312-888-0123 X-H-289. 
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Copying. 
color copies. large copies. 
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8-60 yrs 
gay 

ALWAYS ON 

SUNDAY AT 

COPY COP 
Headquarters at 6815 
1295 Beacon St.. 
Brookline. 731-6775. 


Handicapped/ Disabled 


All lifestyles, straight 
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pets/emkrs. 
491-6812 
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251 Harvard St. Brookline 02146 Coolidge Corner — 
21 years serving the public. The original and most experienced roomate 
service. A member of the Mass. State, Greater Boston, and Brookline 


Chamber of Commerce. $25 Fee. 
s cea NOW 
ith thie coupon onty 
Good from 6/28-7/30 
for MU- 
See Music & 


Mon.-Fri: 9 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat.: 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun.: 11 a.m.-5 p 
OK. 247-7668" 


information to its clients 
Single/ professional 1 
Couples/single parents 
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MATCHING ROOMMATES! 


1. Protects your telephone number 
2. Maintains your confidentiality 


3. Reveals important roommate 
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house 


light 
Preferably F. 268- 





(617) 262-4679. 
+ utilities. Available July MALDEN Wanted: quiet, 


1 and August 1. 524-4542. 




















household looking for 2 
easy-going, quiet women. 








DORCHESTER Seperate 
room free in 


DIANE. 
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male 
Line of 
broken, 2 
tails. 262-0148 
COCKATOOS 
Greater sulpher creasted 


Call for de- 





male 1 
Se Cali Dave 
449-2729 





DOBERMAN 
LOVERS ONLY 
NEED APPLY! 
WANTED: LOVING 


HOME 
for mature, neutered 


pemer and pet. Previous 
oberman a 
Preferred. 247-2387 eves. 


a ae 


old male hurry! + 2 9 wk 
blk kittnes, beautiful! 











tein utho'b' Sos 
or cat. 247-2002. 
TICKETS 
wil pay 1p t pat 


of season tickets. 861-0235 
evenings. 


TRAVEL 
ne G2OT TO TEX 


6/1. Share ex- 
penses. Cali 646-8835. 

E. COUNTRY BERRY FARM: 
| ne pool, country 
RELAXING. 630 E St, Lenox 
MA 01240. 413-442-2057. 


truck and trailer: 400 
cu.ft. to Ann Arbor thur 
now 629-2446 Iv mag. 




































ALWAYS ON 
SUNDAY AT 
COPY COP 


Headquarters at 815 
Boylston St. (Opposite. 
Prudential) and Precinct 7 


(Coolidge Corner) are 
open on Sundays. from 12 
to 8. Copying. binding. 
color . lar ; 
printing. Cibachrome. 
Mon.-Fri. 7:30-10. Sat 


267-9267 or Precinct 7. 
1295 Beacon St.. 


Brookline, 731-6775. 














¥ one ui 





JOHN HANCOCK 
COMPANY 
JOSEPH BARNES 
SPECIALIZING IN PER- 


SONAL AND BUSINESS 
FINANCIAL CONSUL- 


TA 
6850 BOYLSTON ST. 
CHESTNUT HILL. MA. 


bert Fe Ad 
ALLIGRAPHER 
Display ads, business 
presentations and 
vitations. A variety of 
professional quality 
work. References and 
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SOCIAL LIFE? 
Meet new friends, 


companions, and 
lovers! Calli BUDDIES 


— the personalized 
introduction 


offering the LARGEST 
gay clientele in New 
England! 
Professional 
Confidential 
Discreet 


BUDDIES 
(603) 880-7625 








4s 


NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
a to drected 
should be dir 

to a Phoenix box’ 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
te hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 


BOX MAIL | 








matter. 





SURROGATE 
THERAPY 


Successfu'ly Treats 
* Premature Ejaculation 
* Impotency 









































openings for 
The Boston Phoenix 
Gestalt BOX STOP A 
pager be -_ Need, boxes for for just about everything. 
scale. Dorothy 491 moving? We have —_—__ 
boxes GENTLE GIANT 
E as well as packing Highly : work 
; pianos & subcontr. 
SERVICES 661-0550 | “atti. Farratocos-ioi0, 
1 MDPU #25908 
CARPENTERS ae 8 J FAMILY MOVERS: Lo- 
SINCE 1970 LIC & INS , : p 
& service. 
Sores eases sell a 
Esreceen Oru # Tee 
Decorators —WESTWIND— 
Bulk discounts. esti- ‘where ah 
mates. Call Phil 964-1178 Call = 
Soe REARS Ig 828 
; TRUCKERS 
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932-0955 FOR A FREE 
CONSULTATION. 


DATING 
PEN-MATES? 


Tired of trendy dating 
services? Try our old- 
fashioned way of cor- 


straight from the heart. 
interested? Write PO Box 


352, E. Station, Boston MA 
02112. 







tet ieaaitaldidesaediesientiee teria 
‘The nation’s larg- 
est personal dat- 
i service with 
60 offices. We 
must be doin 
something right. 














We Serve Fish. 


(We serve everybody) 


Fresh Boston Schrod 


Blu 


Fresh Tuna, Romano Cheese Crumbs .... 
Seafood Pasta 


efish Dijonnaise 


Scallops Provencal 


Gri 


Blackened Red Snapper 
Cajun Shrimp 


Fresh Vegetable & Warm Homemade Bread 





lled Salmon 


Served with Limitless Salad Bar 











For 50 Years Back Bay’s Neighborhood Restaurant 
94 Massachusetts Ave. (at Newbury St.) 536-0184 


Open Noon-Midnight Seven Days 








ture 


blind dates? 


Let video introduce you 
to someone who attracts 

P you! First rate 
» membership 






WXOUED 
NETW@RK 
247-3800 


All locations 





The Boston Phoenix 
Classified: 


is- 
Boston's Marketplace 
for just about everything. 


















— “and Tonewed 
energy @ com- 
fortable . Bob Wad- 
dington, 965-1787. 





Excellent, healing, Swedish 
& Oriental body-work. 
Sharon in Porter Sq. 
628-8272 


GAY MARRIED e., 
Group . Call Francis 
Glambrone 26-8088. 
CONQUER STRESS: De- 
velop assertive behavior, 
inatitute for Rational ‘Living: 

- ' Living, 

Biue Shield accepted. 
Oid you know? Twenty-four 
percent of Boston Phoenix 
readers intend to purchase 
an automobile in the coming 


year: Advertise in the Phoe- 
nix Classifieds. 














Learn how to meditate. Try 
the Phoenix Classifieds. 








NEW INVENTION 
HELPS YOU 
RELAX ANYTIME 











end 
BOSTON PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
Se MOVING 
CLASSIFIEDS: ° 
WE GUARANTEE Low rates 
- RESULTS 24 hr. service, 
7 days a week. 
Storage. 
CLEANERS DANIELLE 
tor ° | MOVERS, INC. 
prot cleaning. Call Carlo | 486 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 
HOUSE 267-4079 or 
566-5901 
MDPU 2022 
= From $18/hr. 
*MAXI-VANS 
* CARGO MASTER TRUCKS 

















* HOMES « BUSINESSES 
#24 HOUR DELIVERY 








SERVICE 
*UC & INS 
*MDPU 25565 


236-1848 


orss- Gelebrate 











364-1927 or 361-8185 
ICC MC.1931 MDPU — 1498) 






































Cali tlh 9pm. 742-0824 
blabiabia. 


ACME Movers still only 
$16/hr. Expedient, ex- 
perienced. Cail 539-0258. 








$18hr. ANYTIME/PLACE. 
: 646-3428. 








MAN & VAN 876-2028 Mark. 
For your moves in/out town 
w/ your help From $15/hr. 
Moving & in or out of 
town. Anytime. Van. 1 or 2 
men. 783-5928 


SHORT NOTICE MOVERS: 
e@fticien 


t and 
cost effective. 321-1017. 
U RENT WE HAUL $15 


Matthew 735-9843. 














Valium unecessary. 2 men 
van call John, 254-9027. 


cchamamRetesarREa AN 
PARTY 


costum: Balloongrams, 


Call 451-8500. 


MUSIC IS MAGIC 
LIVE PIANO makes a 
. Show, 


Christmas, b 
r excellent ref. Call Mary 
at 491-6543 








and... 
please say yes 
A total 
party service 
™° fOr’your 
special event 
e Weddings 
¢ Bar/Bat Mitzvahs 
¢ Corporate 
Functions 
¢ Private Parties 
* Etc. 
Leave the 
planning to us. 


232-7270 
PIANO 














relax 
Reasonable 


1-1 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. 
gas allow. Good cars leavi: 
daily. Must be 21 & | . 
Call 267-4836. 

RIDE NEEDED 

ASAP 

WATERTOWN/SALEM 


piano music. 
rates. Willy 
457. 





me days at 744-5594, or 
eves at 926-7 184 and ask for 
Harry. 

_ eee Se 
MISCELLANY 


WINTER 
STORAGE 
Space available for car or? 

for winter. 244-6456 


























person 
tent $125, excel cond. 
332-1480 


BOATS 
keel, sleeps 5, "fib, 
1 sink, stove, 


clean well cared 
$0000. 471-7962. 
“SAIL-AWAY ” 
IN CHATHAM, CAPE COD 
SMALL BOAT 


OFFER 
RENTALS, SAILING 
LESSONS, CHARTERS- 
BAREBOAT CAPTAIN, 





THE DAY, 
THE . THE MONTH 
OR THE DECADE! CALL US 
AT 945-2564 
MERCIA 


NON CO! 
1968 26ft Trojan cabin 
cruiser sleep four with full 
gaily rebuilt 255 Merc Cruis 
condition. $6000/bo. 
Lee Cook 254-4015 


anemnnaRseTe 
COMPUTERS 


LE: Single-sheet 
feeder $300 ible with 
Diablo for Wang TTR 20, and 
misc. Daisy Wheels and rib- 
bons. Call 588-0144. 








Microcomputer 68 K 
processor w/ Unix operating 





. $4000 ea, of b.o. 
603-888-5556 





SAVE 75% I! 
On software for Appie Ii, i+, 
lle, Atari and Commodore 
64. Games, word process- 
ing, computer Chess, etc. 
Send SASE for complete list 
of available items to: 
Box 7017 


XEROX Personal Computer 
820 li.Comes w/ MS-DOS & 
CP-M operating systems & 
man. inci. spelibinder, wd 
proc. w/ integrated office 
mgmt. w/ manuals & tutorial. 
Brand new & expan- 
dable. $1600. 436-3815 





FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 

OAL STOVE 

lusso coal burning stove. 
Top of the line. Holds 60 Ib of 
coal. 24 hour burn. Complete 
with blowers.Used 2 
seasons. New$879 will take 
any reasonable offer. 
746-8875 after 6 pm. 


FURNITURE 
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STAGE ROADIE 
Stage Roadie wanted to 
move equipment/ tune 

"Call Tm 
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KEYBOARDS 
628-2267 
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bdrm set. 
x Incl. 
367-6706 
Larry. 
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ALWAYS ON | COMPANY: 
Tet ean (OO) Gh RS ; Introductions | 


Boylston St. (Oppost Introductions In your area 
Prudential) ai TECINC , ; . 
ot oneas Comment ors Straight, Lesbians, 


open on Sundays. from 12 In Your Area Gay & Singles, 


262 
HEE 





3 
if 
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to 8. Copying. binding. 


ornting, Gipechrome. Gay-Lesbian ~ Couples 


Mon.-Fri. 7:30-10, Sat 
“EXCLUSIVELY” Most confidential 


& discreet 











Brookline, 731-6775. 














Confidential Internationally known. 


MUSIC & and Discreet 
THE ARTS ieeAl 
MRR IE 





Personal attention, 
unlimited 
introductions. 
Reasonable fees. ee 
Prepayments accepted. 


Gia = See 
775-4838 oes 
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TOM 
BOSS 
PIANO 


ASF 


Jazz, Pop, 
Classical 
277-1527 


ALWAYS ON 
SUNDAY AT 
COPY COP 


Headquarters at 815 
Boylston St. (Opposite 
Prudential) and Precinct 7 
at 1295 Beacon St 
(Coolidge Corner) are 
open on Sundays. from 12 
to 8. Copying. binding. 
color copies, large copies 
printing. Cibachrome 
Mon.-Fri. 7:30-10. Sat 
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0 MAKE $100 DAY 
ew ice cream/soda 
Pushcart. Be own 
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top 40 
art-time band. South 
» must have car 
734-1153 or 479-6874. 


1295 Beacon St.. 
Brookline. 731-6775. 


DRUM LESSONS 
Gene Giimartin, drummer for 


PAGE TURN TO HEALTH 
ATTENTION! SERVICES TO DISCOVER Ball and Plvot currently 
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brochure. 423-7313. 40 
St. Boston - 
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to. all levels, 

styles. 
space or home. all 
643-4570. Please leave 
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AUDITIONS-Private 
and audition 
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Alignment and release work 
through Alexander and 
improveation. Yaught by J 
Chaffee, Asst. Prof. 
Arts at B.U. 
Collective Artistic 
. Wed, 5:30-6: 
June 30. 
COLLECTIVE SUMMER 
Complete Poloroid 35 DANCE PROGRAM 
auto ee processor CAMBRIDGE 
w/cutter mounts. Used 
once. $100 or b/o. 825-3690. 576-2737 
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HAVE A 
HAPPY 4th! 
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CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 


Private instruction 
in all instruments, 
voice, theory & 


songwriting. 
pom 

instructors. 
Day & Evening 


piano tuning 


to set up 
interviews & audition. 
186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 02215 





Specialized courses in 
and 











wend sreiaae giving 


& 
Ed 266-1874. 





LESSONS 
GUITAR, BASS, 


KEYBOARDS, SAX, VOICE, 
ORUMS. 


CAMBIYD OR MusIC 





MU6IC AND TECH- 


woLoey comm 


MIT/BERKLEE Alumnus. 
437-9254 Appointment 





alto saxaphone, $1000. 
SUNN 4 PA 4 channels, 
100 a $400, 492-1878. 











etc. 266-1231 
WORKSHOP WEEKS 
COSTAL MAINE 
Basketmaking, For 
brochure, leave name, 

address: 207: 

WORK SHOP WEEKS 
COSTAL MAINE 
brochure, leave ed 

address: 207. 
MUSICAL 

1 UM 

& EQUIPMENT 

















PIANOS 


Bought-Sold 
Rented-Moved 
Serviced 
Rebuilt-Tuned 


Grands 
Uprights 
Spinets 


$99 & up 


Lowest 
Prices 
Highest Quality 


J.D. 
FURST 
& SON 


186 Brookline Ave. 
SE Boston 7) 
267-4079 
and 
566-5901 


-—-- 







































































earty evenings 364-9172. 












































































































































GUITARS Pre CBS 63 Strat. New frets, rasan 
tn Se 1968 plays, sounds ote 08 out , 
Les Paul Spec.-1 6. Fying Qreet.d43-i123 Inpute ie ATTENTION 
” reissue, Gretsc' DING CONSOLE can 
Strats, Teles otc. 765-040 SET on Gaal 
’ on 
267-8077 for 8 track Tite, oe When dialing 
HENAY MILLER UP- bey, consol sand. Batre pg TAS. — 
RIGHT:exc. cond, $850 or and’ installation Best offer. ' 
851.0298 evenings Mike’™ $1850 call 780-4150 232-6153 PE phone numbers, 
— Retand June-8 be TASCAM Model 16 studio MODELING please be sure 
per 8600 + re unused. $630. 626-6157  vusses % track monttoring. mature otographer to dial 
P.A. w/ 100W, for early AM. Extremely quiet, used only seeks weil built the number 
cond Jack the studio. or Best of- 18-30, for nude shots. info & ectl 
731-2814 SERIAL #01 BC Rich “ fer. MCM Recording photo to P.O. Box 1921 correctly 
02238. 
Korg Poly @ $500, Yamaha ad dee one ofa 7 Cambridge Ma. 02238. 
Fender 2821 PA’sp . SS oe F wanted for glamour/nude | (aS 
Bird ao style case |. Call Dave modeling by ametuer pho- 
' Speaker — after 6pm at 738-4604 The following have been tographer. No experience - 
cab $150. power stolen: Gibson Les Paul cus- neccesary. 542-5260. 
amp etc. Dennis 542-8014 Simmons SOS7 Drumscom- tom, wine red #173109638. as 
set Alwa AD3500U 3 headed ne or EA TROIS. 
- LIGHT SHOW FOR pads, case,stands,excel tape deck #130829307. Spending a Seeman European e 
Pio - eel Gane wie PO ton figure model wanted 25/hr Share erate intimacies, Ole. 
Or Rent'38 54300’ SOUNDGRAFT BOARD  Sboul these wane PO Box = naup. Write P.0.Box60W Crest, ‘well-educated, inde- 
1 spot 8 channel , 24 Boston Eastham, Ma. 02651. pendent, well-travelied. Wish 
broad 2 dimmer packs all § (24x4x4) Excellent cond, Upright , beautiful to Indulge our fantasies 
cable 220 breaker box. Call ~ wae Bang my i A A 
a a and Sons $850, 623-0148 , all-American —_reatity Box 0286 
Marshall 4310 50WT combo BAND BUS 71 Ford Bluebird Pam males/ mid-West- 
channel switch, rev $400 maint'd, inspected, orn types, 22-34. Call 
Call Jim at 396-9666 $1800. Professional VOX AC-30 photog = 
Guitar, $350. FENDER condition mediate session. 742-3750 EUROPEAN- 
-. MESA BOOGIE TELECASTER Guitar, $250. foot pedal. $500. Call 
Boogle-Sob 60 watt combo. $93-625-9818 or ENTRE NOUS aoe 
1 year old, excellant con. 993-625-6608. =) CHARM SCHOOL] 
clot ior, sale with road STRAT Alembic "preamp $175. | 24YOWLLBLT TRANSVESTITES 
Matt 623-0089. 1972 Witrem, sunburst, me- Peavey 888. Hd $126. SWF GD LKNG, cowl fl fl 
MOOG SOURCE- Pro- vu, — full shid, Gibson @3 BSS $300 36D ATHLETE TRANSFORM ANY MAN 
gtr $ INTO A FEMME FATALE 
gramable mono synth. Great cond, $500, call aft 5pm SKS SWM 18-26 
condition with case $300- Lots more. Michael ) 965-8325 
eee oece | OR aie PHYSREL.NO > MemetEas 
TEVM1SE$140- PEAVEY condition 5 places with hard- Soctric guiter: Nenuel hntoh, 
—-> bess amp - 210 wwe nee oe - single ay, mint con _ BIZARRE, 
cab with 2 EVM 188's$500 16x16. Call! 777-8845. oF tia EROTIC 
or will sell seperate. Call Rick 777 tor Tad FANTASIES 
254-4480 after 4pm. 7 = Wireless wes Sreton. 
put S128. Phase tear 8 times. AND PHONE. C 
$1250. Phase linear Series. Used 5 times. Now realize them at home! 
10080 Calter een ow PWR amp $250. EAW Asking $320. cat’ after 7:30 DSCRT, TOTAL On the phone!! What KIND of 
channel switching. MS100 3-way studio CONFDENT. MST fantasies? Your imagination ts 
and effects. $335. Cali Gary monitors $350/pr. Jim ° the only limit. We are es- 
267—2217 738-7412. be hh ar Ag ys ENJOY PLEASING perienced and creative in 
of and erotic. 
Tascam 56:8 wk rec $1800. Excetient Cond $7800. ME FIRST. tom ous Ginnie taaben t 
UE405 effects rack/ Tascam mixer wreee, 253-6603 or 387-0754 Ss Coneuftaton will ensure total 
Mirage synth 0X7: 6 months old satisfact 
chorus. Peavy base extras $1 3/ A cond. Delux gig ONLY.1AMNOTA 
head/JBL and Gauss ae Fe ge rom carts $1450 or BO WHATEVER 
wonp Se o— YOUR FANTASY 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX bgt, J gh YOU WILL BE 
‘SDE/1000 digital de- ANEW AND $3 300) 997-8462 SATISFIED 
lay 4 memory presets ee ANDED TH - S 
tee AGE TURN TO HIGALTH chine cows $450 new, wn IMPORT. YOU'LL —_| Let us hear from you 
P. new, : us 
Effectron 64 delay chorus AND TO DIS- sell for $375. Also large anvil GET YOUR (718) 529.3154 
$125 will sell both units in’ COVER INFORMATION drum case w/ 
Calzone rack for $425. Cail AL, DIET AND = wheels,(24x34x30") $200 or REWARD. BOX The Fee: *34.** 
787-5490 anytime OTHER SERVICES. best offer. 241-9670 0341 ~ View or Mastercard 
. is — de 
















































































| q 
WHOLESALE 
ONLY 


Astrospectacular, 
Inc. 
Small Display 


Division 
Call for more info 
































Bee py RUBLES nn MUSICAL 30 you TARY any. |* VINTAGE ° 
$225, Electric bass w/ Lows & MF-1X Horns. Exc. quante tastes in sex seeks LIMOUSINE 
pay. tl png PY oma ome A F cooperative female for en- N S 

Ofter. space counters. Should be daring | ew Stretch 
hallow bick. neck “ for rent month-day-hour. and in . 
= 01280 A. -4 Delay $350. Or best offer Call Den- PATCH rates. Phone wah enantty boty. ton bene Cadillac 
$505 ‘new asking 3876 pA SUS-SESS-“Wree 264-0010 767-4000 T » Limousines 
783-0282 or 232-51 PIANO TV. Bar 
BASS on ~~ ky, a Save unattached male, 40's, Tel ‘ h / 
run BASS FOR 8 caitent ~ ene to tape. SALE prot key & Gram mach. Mis pended mn gh elephone, 
bese, sre saund, ex cond Eric 262 for rates. Call corel ~ t (204), We could en- Video, Etc. 
veRs P.A. FOR SALE authen month et my apartment for More than 
sun babe kine wre 15%ch 008, EONS 4 JBL Free tic Funk fun, warmth, gourmet dining Reasonable 
Gauss life quer spurs $250 4560's, $800; 2 JBL 2432 cabbage patch | Fran a wan wdonee at tone Rates 
Ampeg Viz2 head $200 Drivers w/2360, 90 home, dolls with each . Box 222 Newton 02159 24 Hours 
Ross 10 band EQ $38 Fender w/2420 driver, $500; 4 EVCO _ Sale. — "ooe Hot 267-4079 
Tweed champ 4 $200 Rebel mon tors w/ 18 tan Amp Cal c 
Elec. Crossovers, css 782-7: Brighton 
Peavey \cs000, AB 208,  Cfown EQ2 Equalizer, $500; JD Furst ALWAYS ON 
2200, Biamp TC80. 3 DSX 119 Comp. Expander, STUDIOS SUNDAY AT ADULT 
MXM S1EQ, Ashley. 3 $100; 1 Yamaha board 16x2, & Son 
cross. 2 JBL 12” mid cabs, $000, 119 nero aS Pia 8q.’ in live-in loft w/ 6 artists. CcoPY-CoP CASSETTES 
gauss, 18"bins. Roland 101 ft .’ $300 no coat BUY DIRECT, SELL OR 
won ae. Ee ae ae Miso road 18" bess ogy : Headquarters at 815 RENT WHOLESALE 
me an offer. Also, 2 lp con- cab, $200. Phone 266-0930 Company z ow Boylston St. (Opposite FANTASTIC 
me: now S206! Cal or 643-4570 2 DOWNTOWN: Live-in loft Prudential) and Precinct 7 PRICES. 
-3082 = 850 sq ft. beautiful at 1295 Beacon St SEND $3.00 FOR 
= PIANO SOHMER Grand, Rent $482. Key fee (Contens nae) 8 BROCHURE & PRICE 
® n ndays. ir 
Soabecaster, teteseiter wnt tona, "catheters BO | 186 Brookline Ave. | Avail mid July. 338-1048 lv | open on Sundays, Nor 1? | LIST. BRACKETTS RE- 
a . fret-bd, over $2000. Call 536-1: Boston ca color eapies. serge copies, AL BE. 
. STUDIO SPACE in BRKLN: printing. “Cibachrome West 
-4079 -Fri. 7:30-10. Sat 58th, suite 9095, New York, 
Corwin Vege 35 concert — Portable accoustic plano by ad ‘ or coop, $250/mo. 277- 9-6. Sunday 12-8. Call the NY 10019. 
speakers. cond. Ask- Helpenstill; keyboard col- | ei - Cops. Headquarters. 815 ion the parent of @ 
$550 or best offer. Call iapses into road case. Must Boylston St.. Boston od boy who has 
372-5417 ask for Ed be seen! Perfect for prof; Open 8 to 8 PAYAIL IMMEDIATELY 267-9267 or Precinct 7 pote be ciihend 
oe ota take seven days dio w/N light, no lack oa 1295 Beacon St him? Dose ‘he need a 
Studio monitors w/ Spt uss. Must sell, wa a week "eekorme, 36%. Brookline. 731-6775 brother? | am a Prot WM 27 
ld : : : A good decent person. Refs. 
Controler set-up w/ stand, Avail. | can't get or give AIDS 
= drum mach or syn-$625, pecannae® re 
x not a pod if it were, It 
ceneene wouldn't be directed at 
new 12/85 ail parents. | want to help kids 
papers, MASOS ask who's through the 
$1600. 3 12 v mesg. same of pain | went 
FARFISA VIP dual keys w/ eee growning up. Box 
case/ stand. 60's sound. . 
ser a tte ah EXTRAORDINAIRE 
at 897-9521 after 9 wkdays. MAKE YOUR 
FENDER STRAT NECK; New — sleet CLASSIFIED 
Guilds, 83000 solid ‘body WORK HARDER 
guiter beautliul ash finish out FOR YOU! 
24 frets, $275 with case. Ed MAKE IT 
266-1874, STAND OUT.... 
For sale: FENDER Tele 2 Use BOLD CAPITAL 
— mics; 6 chan- letters to set off your ad 
PA w/ cabinates, Tascam copy. They will attract ad- 
one ministudio . Gitional responses and 
Aria Bass, Call Rick will help your classified to 
43246. work much quicker and 
FOR SALE HAMMOND 82 more effectively 
organ with bench, bass 
jails plus LESLIE 122 ‘ 
750. or best offer. Call Phoenix 
433-5825 : Classifieds 
FULL-SIZE UPRIGHT i 
PIANO: FULL-BODIED 267-1234 
SOUND; oeoe Oe 
343. cere ne tes romana tenses 
HX, Box 260, North Holly- 
YRTS eee onde Bi oF wood, CA 91608. 
bon onasto trese) com Attleboro Area: 51 yer old 
Or 524-6615 (mess) early construction worker seeks 
; [ate oy Ml 18+, slender, 
woman 
& No pros please. Box 0012 
pn Sh Hyped or- Attractive Professional 
. w/brown case. ‘ BiSexuel White Couple 
attractive slim BiSex- 
Bea 0288 ae 
Guitar for- fantasies. Have toys & mov- 
Bolt 60w tube amp, 1 owner, les. Send photo, 
4 yrs old, tube Saleet-tees to: 327 
Mark Me oTedd’ 58, > Lynn, 
GUITAR-GIBSON ES 336 
1983, Rock/biues/jazz Attr, dom SWM, 31, sks 
. Wi wood grain & sum SWF for 
. Beautiful. Like new. D games.and possbi siv 
With case. $675. Call days or Nove aie ane 





BiMale, 21, 6’, 160, student, 
goodiooking, in closet, seeks 



































DOM COUPLE 
WANT 
sub F or cpi for erotic 
Your privacy 
respected. Box 417, 
Boston MA 02112. 
Faithful Oriental Wives 
Box 1021 


4 














SYLVIA's 
EXOTIC FANTASIES 
AND SENSUOUS 
STORIES 


9861 ‘t AINT ‘OML NOILO3S "XINZOHd NOLSOG 3SHL 
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ai 
# 
223 


Bite 
8 
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COMMERCIAL 


ADVERTISERS: 
Recent Federal legisiation 
Prohibits obscene or inde- 
cent telephone com- 
munications with any per- 
son under 18 or with any 
other person without his 
or her consent 























TELEGRAMS 
(for adults only!) 
“Boston's Best™ 

—Nat 





STRIP-A- 
GRAMS 


Male & Female 
Bellygrams (G) 
Balloon G 
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weet 
Talk ° 


738-7570 
Ww SS 
Phone sex for 

the 
discriminating’ 
gentleman 


LSS 
Dominant 
mistresses 





always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 


Prepaid calls: 
$15 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 


@ 9) 
a." 





MAILBOXES 
D.L.D. 310 Franklin St. 
Boston's original mail 

, established in 1971. 
Can meet 
mailbox 


to rent a 

immediately. 5 minute 

walk from Faneuil 
Market. 











OTOP INES 
Wr(C ok F sub) Po Box 
Stair. Easthampton MA 





vind 2198 ¥ 120 ak cmp 
seeks lean, mean dom Ms for 








aT 
TWO’S COMPANY 
(617) 775-4838 
INTERNATIONALLY 
KNOWN 








PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
Open 24 hours 


per day 
7 days per week. 
24-hour security. 


24 Hour 


swering 
Available. 


Reasonable rates. 
186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 


267-4079 


An 











SAME TIME 

NEXT YEAR 
MWM, . seeks MWF 
30-36. 


happen. Box 555, 104 
Charlies St. Boston MA 
02114. 








Discr expd . swd 
like to hear from F's 
terested in aszig 


Write 441240 Somerville 
MA. 02145, 





Share, learn B&D S&M 
ideas, 


for free 
tails send to P.O. Box 
1542 Hillsboro, NH. 03244. 








In your area 
Straight, lesbians, 


gay & bi singles, 
couples 


threesomes. J 


Most confidential 


Personal attention, 
unlimited introductions. 
Reasonable fees. 
Pre-payments accepted. 


(617) 
775-4838 


anytime 





a8 
ult 


HAVE A 
HAPPY 4th! 








Sophisticated 
gents prefer 


ANGELA 


For incall 
or outcall service 


286-3055 


Discretion assured 
Verifiable 
correspondence 








Escort 
Referrals 


Enticing females 
for all occasions 
Ladies of all 


Serving Mass. 
& Southern 
New Hampshire 
MC, Visa 
Outcall only 

10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Bachelor parties 


289-0878 


@rB™"O® ~<@20d36 




















ATTRACTIVE 
Are you for 


something and 
sai ginetiabie? Call 
288-7372. Out calis only 





“THE ULTIMATE” 
'e Massage « Steam « 
¢ Whirlpool « 


1675 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 
547-9179 








; 7 days, 10 a.m. - 10 p.m. 


TALK OF THE TOWN 
CALL THE FUN LOVERS 


LA-DEE-DA-DEE 
WE LOVE TO PAATYIIII! 











Hs 


i 














02134 




















recording & Visa / 


»ersonal questions 


536-1906 








B Live, nota 


Mastercard 
accepted @ Call 
anytime, day or 

night & No 


asked @ Talk as 
long as you want 
@ No hassle, high 
satisfaction 


(617) 





a 
z 


i 
r 





: 
i 
i 


i 
i 


: 
3 








/B 
MISTRESS/SLAVES 


4 v. 
TRANS-GENDER 


WOMAN IN YOU! 
MON-FRI 6PM-4AM 


NO-HOLDS-BARRED! 


516) 351-8567% 


SWF 26 sks 50+ gentlemen 
for relaxing pleasure. SASE, 
PO Box 2, Brockton, MA 
02403. . 














SWM 30 6’0 195 seeks SWF, 
grps of F's or cpis, bndg, 
spnkg, outdoor fun & 
phate 8. Cleanliness and dis- 
cretion a must. Phone, photo 
and brief letter to P.O. Box 
1431, Wakefield 01880 


LIVE 
PHONE 
FANTASY 


LET YOUR 
SEXUAL 
FANTASIES 
BECOME REAL 


DIAL TOLL FREE 


1-800-331-7324 
$19.95 





Call me 

for some real 
hotline | 
phone fun, 
anytime! 


THE HOTTEST TIME 


YOU WILL EVER HAVE 
AWAITS YOU. 




















Referrals 
Immediate and friendly service 


from beautiful and charming escorts 


(Peautiful Female Feseors 


That’s what puts the best ahead of the rest 


Discretion assured ¢ all calls verified 


Now serving all of Massachusetts * 24 hour service 


POT INT 


Escort openings 


























2 whe Var) 
LT cale 
FANTASTIC PHONE 
Come on, let us drive 
you WILD! 
Honey & Lola 
(617) 923-9629 
24 Hrs. 








Connection 


It The 
rench 
Way” 

Tantalizing 
Adventures in 
Phone 
Fantasy with 
ht willing 

girls 


723-8084 


Dmnt 
Mistress 
Available 
Special Rates 


for - 
Additional 


“T: 








Calls 


PLEASURE 
CALL 


Live Phone Fantasy 
MC 24 hr. VISA 





FREE SEX 


RECORDINGS 
1-900-410-4444 
Kinky (24 hrs.) 
1-900-410-6000 
AT&T toll 
50 cents a minute 














“"“LISA’S 
RECORDED 


ove. 
Me taki S 


SOHC SSHEEEEEEEHESEEEHEEHSEHTHEEESESEEEEEEEEEES 


: 


TOSS AHHH HEHHTH HSS EEEHHHEHEOHEE EE ETEESEEEEHESESESETESEEEEESEEES EEE EEEEEEEEESEES 


SOC SET ESSE HHEEEEEEEEESEEEEEE 


®eeeeeesevseseeee 

















492-7933 
492-7933 














Caribbean 











| CHAMPAGNE 


Escort 





| South Shore's and 
Boston's Finest 














BEAUTIFUL 
CALIFORNIA PREOP 


KRISSY 
, blonde, 
Dom sessions avail, 
247-3430. Sincere callers 
only. : 
——— 
Slim gdikng intel outcall 
escort Beaton area 
437. 
Escort tor ment eniy Call 
776-8121. Chest over 54. 
Biceps 20. Waist 30. 
enre price uF 
10 80 much fun. 











GWM ESCORT 
Very hndsm masc intel! 26 6’ 
170 well hng vers incalis & 
outcalis, 266-4003 Ed. 





WILD 
PHONE 


Bizarre, busty, 
btchy black beaut- 
ies want wh. males 
for explosive phone 
sessions. 


Burner's Strutters 
(201) 727-3415 
Hot Caribbean Queen 





Did you know? Twenty-four 
percent of Boston Phoenix 
readers intend to purchase 
an automobile in the coming 
year. Advertise in the Phoe- 
nix Classifieds. 








COUNTS - 
(617) 775-4893 
SEE DISPLAY AD IN 
PERSON TO PERSON 














Escort by GWM, Micheal, 
in/out. 324-5556 


Escort by nice 
SAM-L:SOAM only cortnee 

OUTCALL 489-4900 
ouciteSS BOOTS ay 
suburbs. Call 288-7971 ask 
for Lisa. Discreet and 
friendly. 











FEMALE 
ESCORTS 


WANTED 
For well 
organized service 
in call 


in 
North of Boston 
232-9138 


























NICK & 
ANGELA 


Well built Italian guy, 
lovely young lady 
will escort 24 hrs. 

Outcalls only. 


782-8303 





All Occasion 


Boston's Oldest 
Escort Agency Offers 
Referrals To The 
Discrimating Executive 
In Boston Or The 
Surrounding Suburbs. 


482-0714 


“Call Us For Quality’’ 
Boston, MA 




















CHANEL 
new girl in town 742-1777 
escort 





Se peSconT?, 
services. 284-3472. 
Tall, x ny SE P0138 
(escort-in--verified) 
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HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 


1193 Wainut St. 


Newton 
Newton open 7 days, 9-10 











“Let our beautiful 
ladies tempt you into a 
night of pleasure.” 


Featuring Sheena: 


blue-eyed blonde 
35-25-36 20 yrs. old 


24 hour service 
Serving all of Mass. 


436-6568 





























































































































OBSESSIONS || PRETTY ciris 
ESCORTS 
For the 
gentleman «all calls verified 
OBSESSIVE *outcalls only 
for quality «all major credit 
and E cards accepted 
discretion *open 24 hours 
a 
All calls 
verified page 
: rving a 
rie New England 
ay am Escorts needed 
FANTASY ROOM TEEN FILM 
Yeird enti v= se showyou for. film on Seaere S 
who ‘appreciates. thet un. dancers. 495-3540 
Me Expetenced Dom iis = FANTASY 
Sole “ rf escort 7" prin incall, outcall, 
HF “i076” 247-1032. 
SPECIAL 
Beth NOTICE 
Concerning all escort 
ey dol “sdverteue. 
Jackie's Escorts All phone numbers 
must be verified by 
Dionsie, BS yre- 6 PM Wednesday 
for your ad to run. 
To do this for: 
Mon. thru Fri. Line ads, call 
12-7 267-1234 
299-0547| | “ise 
Nui : 
No Dom. ext. 222 
LINDA eer 
OUTCALLS ONLY Call vomet 202-7628 
eee For a entremet call Charlotte 
5 yeas at 367-1828 for escort. 
3 “& "re looking . 
tae adi, Outeatte, only, 
iam | oan 
Satistection Assured SHARON'S 
. 24 HR. 
Night owl escort 
service is here to 
MONIC A please me — 
your every dream 
Petite blonde to relax & fantasy. Outcalls 
Acedia only. 999-1521 
Outcalls only Serving Mass. hotels, ree. & bus. 
‘Ser 
cuscee” || taka 
E Boston, NH and 
Very att. 9. ladies for in- ALLGALES VERIIED 
call or outcall escorts 
weekdays. Erotic movies 
& 27 mistresses avail- Candy's escorts, gine ‘4 
Call 923-4334 am: 
IRISH JOCK Scott 
for escort. in or out. 
788. 





6 HERE 

ted eoete and 
pleasing time with one or two 
escorts. A/c & erotic movies. 


322-4323. 

Try yng, beautiful 
DESIRAE 

new, sexy, eR eg 

Outcalis only, 1411. 


musculer escort 











Boston’s 
loveliest 
escorts 
available... 
for the man 
who 
appreciates 
the finer 
things in life 


569-7030 
24 Hours 


Outcalls only 
All calls verified 


Discretion 














CLASSIC 
ESCORTS 


Invites you 
tot 
THE BEST; 
now that 
you've had 
the rest! 


We feature 
dancers & 
models 


Discretion 
assured, 


266-4443 


ESCORTS 
NEEDED 


MC/VISA 














MUSIC 
BOX 
ESCORTS 


Let one of 
our lovely 
young ladies 
ring your 
bell! 


277-5652 


Outcalls exclusively 
Discretion assured 
24 hour service 
throughout Mass.!! 











New 
Golden 
Escorts/ 


ERICA 
oie 
rown Eyes 
5’9”, 20 yrs. old 
38-24-36 


SANDY 
sce Bionde 
Hair 
st et 
46-23-34 
RACHEL 
Blonde Hair 


Biue Eyes 
5'6", 21 yrs. old 
34-22-32 


Discretion assured 
All calls verified 


= z= 

479-7581 
Openings for 

attractive escorts 





























Exscort 

































| 
sf 
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“We didn’t invent 
service, 
we perfected it.” 
Every man shouid 
experience the most 
sensitive, sensuous, and 
stunning women 
in Boston. 


LINDSAY'S 
ALL AMERICAN 
GIRL ESCORTS 
CALL 


527-5281 


throughout Massachusetts 
Openings for female 
escorts always available. 
Al! calls verified. 




















Wei. 
come 

to o 
Andrea’s 
Escorts 
567-4714 
Featuring lovely, 


intelligent ladies & 
prompt, courteou's 
service. 

















JASON 
Bi Black Male 


Clean, sexy, discreet 
college student. in or 
out call. 


267-5166 








escort 








Massage by Kathy. Outcalis 
only. Cpis welcome. 
653-1695. 


MICHELLE 
greeneyed escort 


























HAG Ie 
FOCIETY 


Escort 
Referrals 


24 hr. 
Service 


Discretion 
Assured 


Outcalls only 


“Sophisticated 
young ladies 
for gentlemen 
who deserve 
nothing 
but the best.” 


891-5559 


Female 
Escorts 


Needed 


= 








a a 
ATTENTION 
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ee / Nothing 
_ a Ventured 
; : S v CLVTALS Nothin betcha 
< Gaine e8co 
’ if you like the ' phone ~ 
- =" beautiful tanned blonds 749.0726 please be sure 
of California, you will love us ‘ to dial , 
423-4823 S| | asi 
a. 
i + | _—- 
Rene- Enjoy incall escort 
Need to relax, need some = with @ petite blonde. 
outcalis only See manne 
missing. Call 742-1777. Ri/Southeastern Ma. — 
a Umousine BLACK PREOP Jeasiona! soak sineaan 
alls Escort ervice Escort . Dial, escort. Perfect ’ 
Verified Openings Available ticles FO. Box 132 Newport, Fel 
INDIAN BEAUTY Prot Gentieman, escape re- 9 
w id . ‘7 —-« Sponsibility and get sane ’ « 
eee Sey iett Soraeese, Emtamemem |BACKBAY'S | FOR | | 1 \sa am 


Yard Sales-We guarantee 














Hello, gentle man. 

Vi ould you like to meet a 
gentle woman? Close 
your eyes for a moment, 
and imagine taking a 
little time out from your 
busy world to experience 
a warm and wonderful 
person, 2 bright, 
beautiful, and articulate 
companion. Imagine 
being with someone » ho 
honestly cares about 
you. 

Come share a few 
magic moments, an 
experience that may far 
surpass your 
expectations. The choice 
is “sincerely yours.” 


Suzanne 


247-603 


Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-1 a.m. 
Escort 

















mans dream escort, 
.Outcalis only 











Take a trip around 
the world with 


289-7305 


in calls only 
tamépm 
Mon.-Fri 

















Classified ads may 
be submitted for 
publication only by 
persons 18 years of 
age or older. Also, 
no ads will be 
published seeking 
persons under that 
age. 











LASTING 


IMPRESSIONS 



































JOY AND FANTASY 
Whether you want a 

ive, attractive escort to 
gently soothe you or a 
strong: mstrss to 
tame you. Our escorts are 
educated in the art of satis- 
faction. For your fantasy in- 


FINEST 


ESCORTS 
INCALL — OUTCALL 


437-1751 
BACHELOR PARTIES! 








LISA'S 


* 2 lovely yng coeds will 
discreet gentiemen. 
584-6213. 


SENSITIVE 


SEBBESEESS 


Seton 
erra! is seekin 
beautiful, high class . 
escorts in the Boston and 
suburban area. A car and 


an ability to treat clients 
right is a must. 





Call 527-5281 








MEN 
ONLY! 


CALIFORNIA’S 
ALL MALE 
ESCORT 
REVUE 
Featuring 
the best 
of the 
East Coast 


267-5103 








596-0662 


2pm—2am 
Outcall Escort 
Couples Welcome 
All Calls Verified 














VIVACIOUS 
Warm and bionde 
cort. Outcalis only 
566-3192. All calis verified. 





WOMEN ONLY 
Day outcal! only. Write Box 















































TRY STUD BO mn 


entice you with erotic scent 
of lust, Escort Guy. POB 189 
Cochituate, MA. 01778. 
Beautitul yng girl for escort 
dom sesseions aval! 
247-3430. 














“The girls call. 787-5638. 442 Boston 02102. Escort 
you'll never avenue | | Forclassand | see ~ 
forget” * “, | beauty, the SENSUOUS; | Classified 
difference is ... BLACK Display 
WE BRING be Ay Exclusively FEMALE Call 
, “lors Qqv* | 
af ey FITNESS SPA Madonnas ESCORTS 536-5390 
EXCLUSIVELY “bee. | —— 
Serving all of Mass. DESIGNED y ZS Experience CLASSIFIED 
Discretion assured FOR MEN “oe | | something new and WORK HARDER 
All calls verified The Largest and BS | | exciting. Beautifu 4 vere 
. Outcalls only che ~— ord oft} | J adies will take you DON’T USE 
picts bol aes ae Pes En and Introducing | | 24 your fantasy ABBREVIATIONS! 
g " women of on, | anywhere you like. Except mn Personal ads where 
by females ouples are FOE may ve cise 
$5-l0 off wich | | 267-3971 | | welcome rary 2), saan Mant 
Open 24 hrs. this coupon shows tet 42°. of mrevrenow 
For further Couples welcome See _wradiaycdarcaiians 
e@ = eee al All calls verified 267-3971 Classifieds 
bi ee Pon.-Sat. | 1-am-10-pm Escorts wanted 267-1234 






































































WHEN CONFLICT SEEMS INEVITABLE, 
LOWENBRAU HELPS COOLER HEADS PREVAIL. 








The great beers of the world go by one name: Léwenbrau. Brewed in Munich. 
Brewed in England, Sweden, Canada, Japan and here in America for a distinctive world class taste. 


This Wor Lb CALs For LOWENBRAU. 


© 1985 Miller Brewing Co. Milwaukee, Wi. 





BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


i Jack Levine, Welcome Home (1946) % 


PEOPLE'S 


I; PRESSION ISTS 


oston- -area art institutions have 

been in a retrospective, if not 

revisionist, mode this season. The 

Sackler Museum opened with.an 
exhibition, “Modern Art at Harvard,” 
that attempted to prove (by means of 
example and a well-researched 
catalogue) that if Boston was inhospitable 
to modern art during the early decades of 
the century, Cambridge was not. The ICA 
celebrated its 50th anniversary with a 
series of three exhibitions that 
commemorated important, if 
controversial, moments in its history. Just 
three weeks ago, the MFA opened “The 
Bostonians: Painters of an Elegant Age, 
1870-1930” (through September 14), 
which proposes that the genteel artists of 
Boston’s heyday created a cult of beauty 
that was not entirely dismissable even if 
its primary antagonist — Modernism — 
did finally triumph. The opening of the 

\ 


) 


vent back 
at 
Boston’s 
lost generation 








by David Bonetti 


4, af 


DeCordova Museum’s “Expressionism in 
Boston: 1945-1985” (through September 
7 ) means that the history of art in Boston 
during the past 100 years can be viewed 
and studied in nearly its full sweep this 
summer. The DeCordova exhibition, 
furthermore, gives a clue as to why the 
Boston art commun tity is re-examining its 
past. Some of the best works on display 





this summer are at the DeCordova and 
are by artists living and practicing in 
Boston at this very moment. Boston’s art 
community today is vigorous and 
expansive, and it is interested in its past 
as well as its future. 

“Expressionism in Boston, 1945-1985,” 
which has been curated by DeCordova 
director Paul Master-Karnik with 
consultation by Pamela Edwards Allara 
and Dorothy Thompson, attempts to 
trace Expressionism — “the strongest and 
most enduring current in postwar Boston 
art,” according to Allara — through three 
separate movements that flourished here 
during the past 40 years. This is an 
ambitious task, and the curators 
acknowledge that with room for only 60- 
odd works by 25 artists they can’t hope to 
tell the whole story. They also state 
upfront that their three movements 
Continued on page 2 
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Learning Japanese 


And some discoveries closer to home 


by Lisa F. Hillyer 


white, pleated screen, like a half-open fan, 
A stands behind Suzushi Hanayagi, one of three 

master dancers of the Hanayagi school to 
perform in a concert of noh and kabuki theater dance 
last Monday at the New England Life Hall (under the 
joint sponsorship of the Japan Society and the Dance 
Umbrella). Like a half-open (half-closed?) fan, the dance 
is subtle, and you get the feeling that there are unseen or 
half-seen internal processes going on behind the white, 
masklike face and bent-kneed gestures. 

In Yashima, the opening work, the dancer must go 
back and forth between two descriptions of a famous 
battle, one from the vantage point of an old fisherman 
and one from that of a famous warrior. But Yashima 
depends on a chain of images rather than linear 
narrative. The dancer is often a chorus rather than a 
character: instead of enacting a situation, she'll describe 
the scene, or the context in which an event is taking 
place, or the feelings that arise from it. The link between 
the dancing and the music is of absolute importance: 
every gesture, every tilt of the head, follows the text 
and/or the music, without which they would not have 
the same meaning. And yet it’s precisely because text 
and music are present that the dancing can remain fresh 
and expressive, as opposed to being reduced to a rigid set 
of mime gestures that correspond one-for-one to 
assigned meanings. Some iconography is involved, 
however — for example, the removal of one or both of 
the outer kimono sleeves might indicate heightened 
emotion. And these dancers also utilize props — a 
fishing pole, a silken scroll (love letter), a pipe, a plant 
stalk, first in a concrete way and then by incorporating 
them into the dance as decor. There is a constant 
interplay between the human meaning something has 
and its beauty as part of a larger, abstract design. 

Now that the contemporary Japanese avant-garde — 
Eiko and Koma, Yoshiko Chuma, Kei Takei, Sankai Juku 
— has achieved recognition in Boston, it’s become 
necessary to compare its contemporary approach to 
dance theater with the traditional approaches of the 
classical Japanese forms (which some of the dance 
companies claim to eschew). Certainly the. movement 
vocabulary, the subject matter, the costuming, and the 
props are different; also, traditional dances are set rather 
than improvised. But at least to this Western eye, there is 
more evidence of kinship. The body is quiet in a way 
that comes from contemplation or concentration. And 
that centeredness is heightened by the slowness with 
which changes in shape, scale of movement, and 
location take place. A dancer moving slowly has a 


greater consciousness of the subdivisions of time. And 
within the overall moving meditation of the body, quick 
actions are usually isolated within one body part, 
startling you like the bright red markings at the outside 
corners of the dancers’ eyes, or the sudden flash of 
shocking color beneath a layer of kimono. In Yashima 
there’s an amazing moment in which Suzushi Hanayagi 
jumps off the ground. But the emphasis is not aerial. 
Instead, her legs fold up beneath her and her head 
appears to remain at the same height. The jump is seen 
not as a challenge to gravity but as the blink of an eyelid, 
the closing and opening of that fan. You focus on the 
changing shape of her body rather than on her 
relationship to the ground. 

But the most compelling link between traditional and 
contemporary Japanese approaches to dance involves a 
shared attitude, a reverence for things large and small, 
for the mundane as well as the important; and this 
manifests itself in a sense of decorum, of ceremonious- 
ness, of humility. This sense of respect, of the democratic 
treatment of each moment and each gesture, derives 
perhaps from an awareness of the similar structures of 
activity that exist on different planes of existence. It’s an 
awareness you'll find even in such popular entertain- 
ments as the Karate Kid movies. You come to understand 
that the movements of hammering a nail into a board, 
painting a house, playing a toy drum by a swiveling 
motion of the hand, pruning a bonsai, or performing the 
tea ceremony are also patterns for survival in combat 
with a foe. But it’s not only a physical isomorphism; 
there’s also the sense that the process is as important as 
the result. The tea ceremony is a form of communication 
during which a relationship develops, deepens. The 
dancer traversing the stage is covering intellectual 
territory, spanning historical/geographical | distance. 
There is no need to make the surface of the dances 
turbulent; the profundity is contained within the surface, 
like ripples on a lake. Our Western aesthetic would more 
likely create a swirling vortex of movement, energy, 
emotion. But a culture like ours doesn’t prize receptive 
activities like watching the grass grow. We like to be 
stirred up. We like thrills. It’s difficult to take in the 
subtleties of noh and kabuki theater, or to realize that 
such delicately moving, completely covered bodies are 
often describing an almost Elysian realm of eroticism 
and inebriation. ; 

* * * 

“Four Instants,” a concert of choreography by Boston- 
based Fiona Marcotty, Carole Drago, Stephen Pelton, 
Continued on page 13 
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People’s 
Expressionists 


Continued from page 1 

developed independently of one another and share only 
a shifting sense of expressionist — personal, emotional 
— content. As Allara points out, “Expressionism has 
never been a coherent style; rather, it is best considered 
an approach which an artist takes towards the creative 
act. The Expressionist artist deals with private, not 
public concerns, and his belief that these two areas can 
be separated is based on the perpetuation of the 
Romantic myth of the artist as isolated and frequently 
misunderstood. Expressionism in Boston is a belief 
system. It is the evidence of a consistent set of 
assumptions about the function of art which has been 
molded by the city’s cultural climate.” Allara’s catalogue 
essay is the touchstone of the entire endeavor. Her 
research, the establishing of a unified context,.as well as 
her passionate commitment to Boston Expressionism, is 
a model for future work in this area. Her essay is full of 
challenging (and challengeable) assertions (“Ex- 
pressionism in Boston is a belief system”) that I would 
like to have seen developed more completely; nonethe- 
less, this welcome, pioneering work defines the terms 
and raises the issues future writers will have to deal with 
in their treatment of this period. 

Allara’s three Expressionist movements in Boston are 
characterized as,,\’Figurative Expressionism, 1940-’55,” 
“Gestural Abstraction, 1968-'75,” and ‘Neo-Ex- 
pressionist Figuration, 1975-’85.’" | wonder whether it 
wouldn't have been more fruitful to divide the period in 
two, with 1968 as the watershed year. Certainly that’s 
how the exhibition is installed, with the earlier art 
downstairs and the later work upstairs. 

Allara’s essay and the exhibition both focus on the 
works of the Boston Expressionists who flourished here 
in the ‘40s and ‘50s. These artists — Hyman Bloom, Jack 
Levine, Karl Zerbe, David Aronson, and a second 


. generation of largely Zerbe and Aronson students — 


have traditionally been seen as representing a dramatic 
break with Boston School artists like Frank Benson, 
William Paxton, and Edmund Tarbell (whose work is 
now undergoing re-examination at the MFA). The 
Boston Expressionists, who enjoyed national renown in 
the ‘40s before the triumph of Abstract Expressionism, 
were seen as Boston’s first modern painters; and indeed, 
their work diverged significantly from what had: gone 
before. The Boston. School painters were for the most 
part Anglo-Saxon Protestants of comfortable means; the 
Boston Expressionists were immigrant Jews who had to 
work for a living. Subject matter couldn't be more 
different, either: paintings of porcelain-doll-like women 
in impeccable, “artistic’’ interiors and radiant, joyful 
landscapes of the Maine coast were replaced by 
transcendental rabbis holding holy scrolls and street 
scenes painted in the South End ghetto. And yet I would 
argue that strong continuity existed between the two 
schools, and that the Boston Expressionists represented 
a development of the Boston School’s academic _ 
achievements, not a rupture. The two stars of Boston 
Expressionism, Jack Levine and Hyman Bloom, were 
both “discovered” and taught by Denman Ross, a 
collector, curator, and minor painter whose aesthetics 
and social standing were solidly Boston School. Ross 
taught them to love the old masters; in Jack Levine you'll 
find as much of Velazquez filtered through Sargent as 
you would in Tarbell. 


Art 


Allara’s essay notes the academic support the Boston 
Expressionists: enjoyed: Zerbe. became the éminence 
grise of ‘the Museum ‘School, a position shared by 
Tarbell, Benson, and Philip Hale barely a generation 
before, and Aronson founded the School Of Fine and 
Applied Arts at Boston University. Both stressed 
drawing skills, and if Zerbe threw out the plaster casts 
and replaced them with live models, the academic 
structure that went back to the School of the Beaux-Arts 
in Paris remained intact. Rather than embracing the 
brave new world of Modernism, Boston Expressionism 
looks to have been a last-ditch attempt to graft modern 
styles onto a traditional structure. Which may explain 
why it was so easily blown away when the truly 
revolutionary painting of Jackson Pollock and Willem de 
Kooning appeared in the late ‘40s. 

Let me now lay my aesthetic cards on the table: Boston 
Expressionism — with the exception of a few early 
masterpieces by Jack Levine — has always seemed to me 
to be ineffably bad, and the current exhibition, with its 
full array of works by the stars and their disciples, only 
confirms my impression. The Boston artists of the ‘40s 
and ‘50s, along with New York City colleagues like Max 
Weber and Abraham Rattner, remained adherents of the 
humanist figurative tradition of Western art long after 
that tradition had gone into decline. The heroic 
figurative tradition faltered when it did for historical 
reasons, and its usurpers — the Italian and German 
Fascists and the Socialist Realists of the Soviet Union -- 
discredited the use of the figure in liberal painting from 
the early half of our century. Barbara Swan is cited in 
Allara’s essay as suggesting that the Boston Ex- 
pressionists declined to embrace abstraction in the ‘50s 
because they were reluctant to jettison their drawing 
skills. Willem de Kooning, who in a masterpiece like his 
Portrait of Elaine (circa 1940-41) drew the Boston 
Expressionists under the table, nontheless did abandon 
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the figure, because the best artists of his time, himself 
included, felt an imperative toward abstract painting — 
and not just because Clement Greenberg said so. The 
Boston Expressionists were unable to go this whole 
distance; though their intentions were diametrically 
opposed to those of the artists of the ‘30s and ‘40s in 
Italy, Germany, and the Soviet Union, they unfortunate- 
ly ended up creating the same kind of pseudo-humanist 
kitsch. 

Hyman Bloom is the local favorite of the Boston 
Expressionists. In his painting of the ‘40s he felt that the 
human figure could still be used for expressive purposes. 
Corpse of an Elderly Male (1944), from Bloom's 
infamous cadaver series, is horrible in both senses of the 
word. It is a revolting image of a decomposing human 
body, but it was also a bad idea for a painting — at this 
time, only abstract art was capable of expressing such 
unspeakable feelings. No matter how intensely he 
paints, it isn’t enough; by the following year, when 
photographs from the death camps and of Hiroshima 
were printed, it should have become clear that Bloom's 
style could never capture such horror. Bloom’s painting 
yearn . for transcendence, but his Older Jew with Torah 
(1945) is a sentimental image of faith in an age that 
seems to have given up on it. The paintings and 
sculptures from Jewish tradition that Bloom and David 
Aronson favor never get beyond their parochial interest. 
Bloom is better in paintings like Chandelier #2 (1945), in 
which his vulgar color and energetic paint handling 
reach the brink of Abstract Expressionism, a brink he, 
alas, never crosses over. 

Jack Levine’s satire Welcome Home (1946) is ex- 
empted from Bloom and Arénson’s kitsch by its use of 
the one aspect of figurative art not discredited during the 
period: caricature. In his repertoire of fat generals, 
greedy prelates, bowing and scraping society types, and 
fawning waiters, it is impossible to find any carriers of 
Western cultural values. Indeed, Levine's corrupt figures 
demonstrate that the figure could no longer carry that 
burden. Despite his obvious love for Titian, Velazquez, 
and Rembrandt, Levine uses their tradition to say that 
their tradition is bankrupt. But his painting falls off 
drastically when his famous sarcasm relaxes. In The 
Judge (1953) there's no bite. This judge is introspective, 
not corrupt, and the same sentimentality that ruins 
Bloom's work begins to infiltrate Levine's bitter 
commentary. 

One of the conceptual flaws of this exhibition is 
selection. All four of the Jack Levine canvases were 
painted in New York City, where Levine moved after 
World War II. (In an outtake from David Sutherland’s 
film on the artist that is being shown continuously, on 
video, at the DeCordova, Levine says, “| no more think 
of myself as a New Yorker than a Florentine would think 
of himself as a Roman.”) Moreover, only one of the four 
shows Levine at his best. Both works of Henry Schwartz, 
a Zerbe student and second-generation Boston Ex- 
pressionist, date from the last two years. They are two of 
the most interesting things in the exhibition, but it would 
have been nice to see some of his earlier work. 
Schwartz's paintings are both the best and the worst of 
the historical section of the show. Sincerity #1 (1984), a 
self-portrait of the artist as a young man, alone exhibits 
the kind of rapture and ecstasy (and mystical belief in 
art) his older colleagues strove for in their work. But 
what are we to make of The Conversion of Gustav 
Mahler, A narrative shishkebab of select morsels (and 
bleeding gobbets) extracted from the composer's life 
(1860-1911) and times — and beyond, ‘depicting the 
years from 1897 through 1938 ... (1985)? An allegorical 
painting of exquisite tastelessness, it’s an homage (in the 
Ken Russell spirit) to the very, very great but very, very 
tasteless . The Conversion is an instant camp 
classic in the tradition of Gustave Moreau, Hippolyte 
Flandrin, and the grand campmaster of the Boston 
School, R.H. Ives Gammell (it's worth a detour to the 
Alfred J. Walker Gallery at 158 Newbury Street to see 
Ives Gammell’s Allegro). In this work, Boston Ex- 
pressionism — which was largely Jewish — reaches its 
apotheosis and. equals in. visual.terms the:music of the 
great Jewish composerInirécent; years Schwartz's no- 
holds-barred painting has brought him to the forefront 
of young Boston pairiters.‘ No: matter that he’s nearly 60 
years old. He’s painting to please himself, and in the 
process he’s ‘making artists half his age look like old 
men. Schwartz should have been hung upstairs with the 
young turks. With the exception of Welcome Home and 
Michael Mazur’s Enemies (1977), his is the only painting 
with any life downstairs. 

When you walk up the stairs you re-experience what it 
must have been like when.Katherine Porter and Modern 
art first appeared in Boston in the heady days following 
1968. No longer setting themselves apart from the rest of 
the world, with the chip on the shoulder (concealing the 
inferiority complex) of Boston academics both Im- 
pressionist and Expressionist, this generation of artist 
accepted the changes in the art world initiated by 
Cubism and developed in this country by the Abstract 
Expressionists and joined the mainstream of American 
artmaking. By refusing to create a special, second-rate 
Boston School, it and its successor — the generation of 
artists who live here now — have given themselves the 
opportunity to achieve distinction in whatever style they 
have chosen for themselves, even figurative ex- 
pressionism. Although the artists of this show lean to 
Expressionism, so many other tendencies are evident in 
their work that it is hard to link them with their Ex- 
pressionist forebears. As we can see this summer, 
artists in Boston between 1870 and 1970 adhered to 
tightly defined and claustrophobic schools antagonistic 
to the art of Paris and New York. When the walls came 
tumbling down all over the world in 1968, the final 
barriers fell in the Boston art world too. (Well, the Mu- 
seum School reformed itself in 1971.) A cheer should 
have gone up — The Boston School Is Dead! Long Live 
Art In Boston! 0 
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State of the art 


The public interests 


by Kathy Huffhines 


ost public-works projects are launched with 

one simple speech fest. But Arts on the Line? 

Uh uh. “Here I am trying for a fourth time to 
dedicate your subway,” announced Joan Mondale when 
she rematerialized to keynote the June 10 screening of 
Arts on the Line, the film version of the Red Line art 
story. It’s understandable that there’s been so much 
heralding, celebrating, and remembrance of things 
sculpted: after all, the partnership between the MBTA 
and the Cambridge Arts Council was the country’s first 
comprehensive arts-in-transit program. Even if you 
don’t like the art. Actually, one of the things that’s 
particularly “Bostonian” about the 20 contemporary 
artworks at Harvard, Porter, Davis, and Alewife is the 
controversy they generate, something that’s nicely 
captured by Northern Light Production’s half-hour 
documentary. In some cases, director Bestor Cram asked 
local actors to stage simulated art reviews. Set: Davis 
Square. Action: two women emerge from a Red Line car 
complaining about their awful workdays. Dialogue: 
“This is what I feel like: a mess!” says one, pointing to 
Sam Gilliam’s Sculpture with a D. “No, no,” counters 
her pal, launching into a four-star rave, “it's got color! 
formlaumsief course, this being Boston, there’s no need 
to simulate controversy. Arts on the Line bristles with 
contradictory opinions: artists versus contractors; critics 
versus artists; and, of course, everyone disagreeing on 
the quality of the art. Speaking for Dimitri Hadzi's 
Omphalos at Harvard Square, one guy-on-the-street 
comments, “It’s got, uh, angles and new directions. So 
it’s, uh, really Harvard?” Speaking against the same 
piece, a leathery Irish guy in a tweed cap says, “I don’t 
think nothin’ of it. 1 don’t see no sense to it. It’s Harvard 
Square? They should have put the statue of John 
Harvard here.” And, in the movie's concluding comment 
on our claim to having the country’s most artsy subway, 
we get the following rap from three Harvard Square 
breakdancers: “Wanna try it?/You'll ride it/You'll ride 
inside it/Then you'll be excited/And you won’t wanna 
fight it...” 


The best: Central Square newsstand? 

In other words, people in Boston aren't shy when it 
comes to expressing attitudes. So it should be easy for 
the new Governor's Design Awards Program to elicit a 
cityful (and stateful) of opinions. This program, the first 
of its kind in the country, asks every resident to send a 
postcard or letter to the Governor's Design Awards 
Program, 305 Newbury Street, Boston 02115, to 
nominate his or her favorite public work for a design 
award. A public work, according to the program’s 
definition, is “any creative work which makes a positive 
contribution to its environment and is accessible to 
public view: new buildings, preservation projects, parks, 
squares, lighting, waterfronts, groups of buildings, 
walkways, park benches, bus stops, bridges ...” 
Reading this, I began to list some of my favorite “creative 
works accessible to public view” in my Davis Square 
neighborhood: the wraparound booths at Ted and 

' Libby‘’s Greek Cafe, which are upholstered in turquoise 
plastic; the red-and-green neon UPTOWN CAFE sign at 
Johnny D’s Uptown Lounge; the black-and-silver 
metallic Aztec Art Deco interior of the Somerville 
Theatre ... Thén | read further: “Projects must have 
been completed and in use for no longer than ten years 
and no less than one year.” Oh. They mean things like 
Davis Square’s new brickfronts, the swirling brick-and- 
granite sidewalk and crosswalk designs, the Perini 





Mags Harries, The Glove Cycle: calling for a show of hands 


Company’s granite-and-glass T station . . . In that case, I 
thought, I'll go with the flow and nominate Mags 
Harries’s The Glove Cycle at Porter Square. } knew | was 
going with the flow because I'd called some people 
around town to see what they'd nominate, and several 
mentioned those gloves. “I'd also mention the newsstand 
at Central Square,” said Katherine Mayes, the station 
management coordinator for Arts on the Line. “Its paint- 
ing of Renaissance columns and fountains by Josh Winer 
is one of the smaller artworks, but it’s perfect for the 
site.” True: there's real Cambridge wit in the idea of a 
little wood shack with newspapers on one side and a 
painted villa on the other, all done in shades of YMCA- 
pool green. Another interestingly recherché nominee: 
“the park benches at Winthrop Square, granite with iron 
figure-eight armrests,” suggested Bruce Rossley, the 
head of Boston’s new Department of the Arts and 
Humanities. “In fact, the whole park shows a wonderful 
use of its triangular space; it’s also a great example of 
coordination between its original creation by the city’s 
Browne Fund and its maintenance by the area's private 
businesses.” According to Mary Jane Daly, of MIT’s 
Laboratory of Architecture and Planning, who's helping 
to coordinate the project, “we've had postcards and 
letters from all over the state, from all kinds of people — 
not just design professionals. The nominations have in- 
cluded everything from the Bridge of Flowers in 
Shelburne Falls to the Federal Reserve Bank in Boston, 
from the Wind in the Pines Girl Scout Center. in 
Plymouth to the privately designed office building at 80 
Willow Street in Wellesley. We think it’s evidence that 
people really do notice things in their environment and 
have a tremendous appetite for this kind of awards 
program.” The deadline for nominations is July 15. After 
that, the nominated designers will be asked to submit 
information about their projects; winners of five regional 
awards will be announced in November and _ final 
awards will be presented in December. 


The worst: Union Development Corporation? 
Almost everyone’s nominee for the worst design 
project:. the Union Development Corporation's recent 
purchase-and-sale agreement with Musicians Union 
Local 9-535 to turn the St. Botolph Street theater into 
condos. Not that the Musicians Union comes in for high 
praise either. Perhaps it’s guilt about throwing other 
artists out of work for the sake of a comparatively in- 
significant $600,000 — they accepted UDC’s offer of 
$3.3 million and rejected the offer of $2.7 million from 


Ryan, Elliott Company, which would have preserved the ; 
BoShakes theater — that’s making Union Local officials ~ 
less than chatty. “No comment. Call our labor law firm,” : 
they said when I phoned. | tried: wrong lawyers. “Well - 


... call our real-estate law firm.” | did: they refused to 
reveal the name of the lawver on the case. “The 
Musicians Union claims they had a fiduciary responsi- 


. bility to get the highest price for the building,” ‘said 


Bruce Rossley, “but the governor's office, through the 
Mass Council, had told them the state would be willing 
to add funding to the Ryan, Elliott proposal to compete 
with any other offers. They said they weren't interested 
in discussing it. And what about the Union Development 
Corporation, an outfit no one’s ever heard of, that's 
unlisted in the Boston phone book? “I'm, uh, the presi- 
dent,” said local attorney Harold Stavisky, who is in the 
phone book. What's his background as a developer? 
“Some single-family houses in New Jersey.” Stavisky 

Continued on page 17 
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Film 


Take my wife, please 


Ruthless People gets down and dirty in Bel Air 


by Owen Gleiberman 


RUTHLESS PEOPLE. Directed by Jim Abrahams, 
David Zucker, and Jerry Zucker. Written by Dale 
Launer. With Danny DeVito, Bette Midler, Judge 
Reinhold, Helen Slater, and Anita Morris. A Buena 
Vista release. At the Nickelodeon and the Circle and 
in the suburbs. 


anny DeVito, who stands five feet exactly, 
celebrates the grubby glory of short-sighted- 
ness. Chubby and balding, with a round face, 
simian leer, and the mad gleam of a retarded child 
molester, he has no hope of gaining entrance to 
respectable adult society, so he doesn’t try. He's an 
impish figure of appetite: gross, greedy, blissfully self- 
absorbed — a cherub gone bad. And in the pushy new 
comedy Ruthless People, he's got a role that lets him go 


. over the edge. Sam Stone, a wealthy Bel Air clothing 


tycoon who wants to kill his spoiled-rotten heiress wife 
(Bette Midler) and then discovers, to his delight, that 
she’s been kidnapped, is the same sort of feverish 
opportunist DeVito played in Romancing the Stone and 
The Jewel of the Nile, except that here the nastiness 
to the max. Nasty intentions, of 
course, are what that pervert’s gleam is all about. Sam, 
who's been waiting 15 years for his father-in-law to kick 
off, is planning to chloroform his wife to death, and he’s 
so thrilled at the prospect he’s like an eight-year-old at 
his own birthday party the moment before the cake is 
wheeled out. “My only regret,” he seethes, “is that the 
plan isn’t more violent!” That's a-line that might have 
been written for Peter Lorre, and he would have 
delivered it with evil irony. Not DeVito: he puts his 
whole lumpish body into that line. No matter how he 
rants and raves, Danny DeVito never loses touch with 
his senses, his consuming appetite. He's the cannonball 
id in this satire of duplicity, and even when the picture 
practically wonks you on the head with its low-down 
obviousness (which is most of the time), it’s a gas to see 
him explode. 
Watching Ruthless People, | felt as though some used- 

car salesman in a mustard-plaid jacket were sitting next 





Bette 


Midler with Judge Reinhold and Helen Slater (left), Remhok 


to me and, every few minutes or so, shouting into my 
ear, “‘Isn’t this the most outrageous thing you ever saw? 
I can’t believe this movie: it’s wild, it’s out of its mind — 
it is 100 percent fuckin’ outrageous!” Of course, it’s the 
movie that’s doing the shouting; Ruthless People is so 
nakedly self-conscious about wanting to be an amoral 
black comedy, a rowdy celebration of avarice, that 
almost nothing in it is shocking or inventively malicious 
— at least, not as in a true black comedy, like M*A*S*H 
or Used Cars or Kind Hearts and Coronets, where a 
sneaky line of dialogue, uttered with throwaway 
panache, can seem the naughtiest thing in the world. 
Ruthless People isn’t sneaky; it’s a machine-tooled lapel 
grabber. The movie has been organized so that each 
character comes with his or her own amusingly 
“ruthless” motive. Sam Stone wants his wife dead so he 
can grab her inheritance and shack up with Carol (Anita 
Morris), his middle-aged-sexpot mistress; Carol, a 
double-crosser with a dumb-stud boyfriend (Bill 
Pullman), wants to photograph Sam in the act of murder 
and blackmail him; the kidnappers (Judge Reinhold.and 
Helen Slater) are actually a sweet, wholesome couple 
(the only nice people in the film) who are trying to get 
back at Sam becuse he stole their design for a spandex 
miniskirt and made a million off it; Bette Midler’s 


Barbara Stone is just an overindulged whiner who- 


specializes in driving anyone in her vicinity up the wall. 
The cast is top-notch. Anita Morris plays the lingerie- 
clad femme fatale to steamy perfection, much as she did 
in the recent Abosolute Beginners; Judge Reinhold has 
never been better (he’s toned down his usual dopy 
sweetness with a welcome touch of savvy); and Midler 
scores with another impeccable send-up of nouveau- 
riche neuroticism. But with all these actors hammering 
away at their bellicose shticks, the comedy doesn’t quite 
breathe. Ruthless People isn’t a one-joke movie, exactly; 
it’s more like a four-joke movie. 

Maybe four jokes is all audiences want these days. 
The film was written by Dale Launer and directed by Jim 
Abrahams, David Zucker, and Jerry Zucker, the trio that 
used to cram their movies with 4000 jokes: they're the 





with Danny DeVito: high-concept 


wild boys who made Airplane! (a colossal hit) and Top 
Secret (a colossal flop), and now, perhaps to.get back on 
the commercial track, they've made the sort of 
anonymously outrageous satire that can play in Peoria 
— call it the first high-concept black comedy. By 
parodying not merely the conventions and clichés of 
Hollywood movies but also the unspoken expectations 
that years of watching those movies have given us, AZZ 
did something ticklishly original, even revolutionary: in 
Airplane! and Top Secret, and also in their side-splitting 
debut feature, The Kentucky Fried Movie (which John 
Landis directed), they took a brand of humor that 
originated with college students sitting around their TV 
sets making wisecracks about the shows and the 
commercials and everything else and worked it right 
into the texture of a movie — they turned Jay Leno-style 
observational comedy into narrative. Where a Leno (or a 
college quipster) might say, “You know how in amovie, 
when a woman gets hysterical, they always try to bring 
her around by slapping her in the face — just what you'd 
want when you're having a nervous breakdown, right?”, 
AZZ actually showed you an airline passenger getting 
hysterical — and then the other passengers lined up to 
bash her one. Not to mention. mad puns, stoned 
screwball repartee like “Don’t call me ‘Surely,’ and 
jokes about nuns, Moonies, Saturday Night Fever, 

pedophilia, black English, and horny blow-up dolls. 

Perhaps it’s too much to expect AZZ to go on making 
crazy-conceptual comedies like Airplane!, but if they 
couldn't bring much imagination to Ruthless People 
(indeed, almost nothing besides pace. anda certain visual 
efficiency), who could blame them? After the pop- 
culture surrealism of their earlier films, they must have 
felt as if they were doing a sitcom. «%* 

This pummeling farce, so calculated toseem naughty, 
might be the mass-audience answer to Eating Raoul, 
which also tweaked your nose ‘with murder and 
kinkiness in a knowing, nudging, obvious way. Like 
Raoul, Ruthless People is almost anally neat and 
controlled (the opposite of a true gonzo comedy), and 
the neatness — the symmetry of the ruthlessness — is 
part of what's there to respond to. The neatness and the 
blatancy. Carol. dispatches her bleached-blond 
boyfriend to the Hollywood Hills with a video camera to 
catch Sam in the act of murder, but he mistakenly comes 
back with a tape of a prostitute and her fat, desperate 
john. The idea is that the blackmailers think the hooker’s 
feigned screams of ecstasy are Barbara’ Stone's cries for 
help. But aside from the shoddy coritrivance of this (how 
could anyone look at the videotape and confuse the 
white-haired john with DeVito?), when Carol gets on the 
phone to discuss blackmail terms with Sam, the 

“madcap” mix-up is thuddingly old stuff. With a cast 
Continued on page 16 
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The mensch connection 


by Kathy Huffhines 


RUNNING SCARED. Directed by Peter Hyams. 
Written by Gary DeVore. With Gregory Hines, Billy 
Crystal, Steven Bauer, Dan Hedaya, and Jimmy Smits. 
An MGM release. At the Cinema 57 and the Circle 
and in the suburbs. 


Crystal into gritty Chicago as undercover narcs — 

but there’s not much running, and nobody's 
scared. The two are supposed to be after dope king Julio 
Gonzales (Jimmy Smits), who wants to be Chicago's first 
Spanish-speaking godfather. Mostly, though, the air is 
thick with shtick. You could almost call Running Scared 
a cutesy gloss on 48 Hrs. except that whereas 48 Hrs. 
aimed for bite and tension with its odd-couple 
enforcement team of slobbo Nick Nolte and cooler-than- 
thou Eddie Murphy, Running Scared gives us two guys 
with identically ironic personalities and identical wise- 
cracks. If you listen closely, you can hear the fervent 
Hollywood prayer: let one black actor plus one former 
Saturday Night Live comedian plus blurred vision equal 
Eddie Murphy. 

Ray Hughes (Hines) and Danny Costanzo (Crystal) 
aren't so much dope busters as law benders whose 
arsenal consists of manipulation, entrapment, and 
taking action without orders. They also show a flair for 


R unning Scared plunks Gregory Hines and Billy 


Porky’s-style practical jokes, like painting a curb yellow 
to get Gonzales’s car towed. Street kids, in turn, spray- 
paint UNMARKED POLICE CAR on the duo’s not-so- 
undercover vehicle; and Gonzales, instead of simply 
escaping one of their impromptu busts, wastes time de- 
pantsing them in a stairwell, forcing them to face their 
back-up squad in long johns. But these two never lose 
their cool. They keep whipping out their badges to arrest 
alleys of armed muggers, apartments of gun-toting 
crooks, and freighters full of gangsters. And they‘re cops 
with quips. As Gonzales forklifts their squad car into a 
dumptruck to be trash-compacted, they announce, 
“We've got you where we want you.” Confronted with 
bad-news situations, they race each other to the best bon 
mot. “Deceleration trauma,” says Hughes, as they 
inspect a dead cop, beating Costanz0’s “Cement 
poisoning.” Women, who drop by occasionally to take 
off their clothes or nag, are also good targets for the 
Henny Youngman approach. “Would you marry me for 
a few days, no strings attached?”, Hughes asks a pliant 
prospect (Tracy Reed), who immediately heads for the 
bedroom, where Hughes also parks his motorcycle. 

So who’s running scared? Back at the drawing board, 
the movie was supposed to be about what happens 
when Hughes and Costanzo, who've been yanked from 
the ‘Gonzales case for spoiling ‘an FBI operation, put in 


for early retirement and try to play it safe-until they can 
leave their Chicago beat. A potentially interesting 
situation: two hotdogging cops trying to learn to be 
cautious. But since screenwriter Gary DeVore prefers 
action scenes to character development, it’s a situation 
that lasts about five minutes. Their captain (Dan 
Hedaya) hardly pauses for breath between his instruc- 
tions to “Cool it, boys” and “Go get ‘em again, boys.” 
Director Peter Hyams, whose 2010 gave new mean ng to 
the term “intergalactic void,” tries hard to keep Running 
Scared zipping along, but his lethargic touch tends to 
bring scenes to a Comedy Stop. He’s trying to re-create 
the ironic resistance Eddie Murphy can achieve by 
getting thrown through a glass window, shrugging, and 
deadpanning, “Hey — what the fuck is this shit?” 
Looking at Murphy, you know he simply assumes he’s 
above any situation life can throw at him. Hines and 
Crystal work up a fairly good imitation of omnipotent 
resistance in their duet of quick comebacks, and you do 
pick up on the relish in their way of playing to each 
other. Crystal, unable to fall back on his SNL 
impressions, turns in an acceptable version of an urban 
tough guy, with a mouth full of wisecracks and a face 
full of stubble. Hines, who for the first time acts with the 
same loose-lined ease he’s always shown in his dancing, 
partners him convincingly. But there’s something too 
smooth in their duo delivery; it doesn’t sting or get under 
your skin. What the movie needs is the bracing humor of 
guys whose mouthing off is a way of talking back from 
the soul. What these two have is something more 
mellow — they’re like an ‘80s Bob and Ray. a) 
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Rebel without a chance 
James Foley’s pictures don’t tell a story 


by Charles Taylor 


AT CLOSE RANGE. Directed by James Foley. 
Written by Nicholas Kazan. With Sean Penn, 
Christopher Walken, Mary Stuart Masterson, and 
Christopher Penn. An Orion release. At the Nickel- 
odeon. 


true account of a father/son conflict that reached 

a horrifying extreme, the film aspires to be a 
dark examination of the American psyche. Part of what's 
so dispiriting about its failure lies in how out of place it 
is in the current movie scene. Its subject has more in 
common with the best films of the early-to-mid ‘70s 
(which seems more and more like a renaissance in 
American movies) than with the current profusion of 
dumb comedies, space adventures, and video-derived 
flash. The setting is rural Pennsylvania, 1978. Brad 
Whitewood Jr. (Sean Penn) is an unemployed, 17-year- 
old dropout who wants more than his dead-end 
existence with his mother, grandmother, and brother but 
considers working just another dead end. We first see 
him driving around at night in his battered pick-up and 
looking out the window with sullen longing, as if he 
expects to find something but has no idea of what. You 
get the sense that Brad could go either way; there's a 
sweetness in him, but also something, that hasn’t been 
filled in yet. When he and his brother, Tommy 
(Christopher Penn), are getting stoned on the couch, 
their mother’s boyfriend comes in and threatens to “beat 
the Jesus” out of Brad. “There ain’t no Jesus in me,” he 
replies. In the first scene, he bullies a businessman who's 


A t Close Range should have been a great movie. A 


tried to take the five bucks his brother gave him to buy 
a bottle of Jack Daniel's. He jumps on the guy’s car hood 
and, while the car speeds down the street, tears off a 
windshield wiper and holds it in his mouth, growling. 
After getting the money back, he saunters off to Terry 
(Mary Stuart Masterson), a local high-school girl who's 
been hanging out watching him. Brad approaches her 
with a shy smile, and they chat in the way teenagers do, 
acknowledging their attraction but leaving everything 
unsaid. In the middle of their small talk, he offers her 
some pills, promising her she'll feel everything more 
intensely if she takes one. Terry has obviously never 
done any drugs, but persuaded by Brad’s friendly, subtle 
daring, she gives in. It’s a dare that will be repeated — 
not so subtly — by Brad's father. 

What's uncertain in Brad is scarily defined in Brad Sr. 
(Christopher Walken). Estranged from his wife, he 
shows up occasionally to peel off some housekeeping 
money from the wad he carries around. Brad Sr. heads 
up a gang of scuzzy thieves who specialize. in stealing 
farm machinery. One look at him and you know he’s 
trouble. He has a cold, seductive smile, and when his 
steely eyes aren't hidden behind dark aviator glasses, 
they register a soul that’s damned — one that knows it, 
and enjoys it. Brad Jr. decides that his father is his best 
way to get somewhere (“I heard you were a thief, ’’ he 
says, “I hear you make pretty good money at it’), and he 
goes to live with him and the gang, hanging out, 
smoking dope, trying to get accepted. Brad Sr. knows his 
son wants in and plays him just right, drawing him in by 
putting him off, making him prove himself. “I gotta see 





you got something . .. right there... between the legs,” 
he says. Determined to show him, Brad Jr. gets his 
buddies, including brother Tommy, together and they 
pull off a heist. Brad is pleased with the money and the 
feeling of being somebody that the thievery gives him. 
There’s a cut from his father’s placing the cash from the 
heist in his son’s hand to Brad’s placing a gold chain 
around Terry’s neck. But his involvement takes a deadly 
turn when he’s caught during a robbery and the police 
pressure him to talk. Telling his father he doesn’t want 
any further part of the gang, he’s berated with “How you 
gonna pay for an apartment, food, clothes?” It's the 
common-sense advice of a parent turned into an 
incitement to evil. 

Director James Foley captures the slow sameness of 
the rural, working-class setting. The Whitewood -boys 
mother (Millie Perkins) and grandmother (Eileen Ryan 
the Penns’ real-life mother) both look washec out, 
prematurely aged, as they sit around staring at TV or 
doing the drudge work. Foley makes you understand 
why crime seems an attractive alternative to the 
numbing monotony of their lives. But because every 
scene has the same lagging pace, the boredom is 
indistinguishable from the more disruptive activity; 
though Foley is trying for a naturalistic feeling, what he’s 
come up with is maddeningly rhythmless. When Brad 
Sr. decides that he has to execute a group of potential 
informers, there is a series of scenes in which he leads 
them one by one to graves dug ina field, and Foley uses 
virtually the same sequence of shots for each scene: it’s 
like watching a tape loop. The screenplay, by Nicholas 
Kazan (Elia’s son), keeps introducing elements that beg 
to be developed and then just lie there, connections 
unmade. The film lacks essential detail about how the 
gang members operate and why the police, who know 
they're committing the thefts, are unable to catch them 
Kazan can turn out terse, expressive dialogue (like 
Penn's unsettling last line, which acknowledges the 
bond with his father even as he breaks it), but too much 
of the script is underwritten. It's like notes fora script, as 
though Foley and Kazan had decided their story was so 
good there was no need to dramatize it 

There’s a bigger problem. As in his first film, Reckless 
Foley goes in for arty, atmospheric shots. There it bare!) 
mattered, because the film was just a series of empi 
teen-rebel poses, but here, in a story that cries out tor 
exploration, Foley uses Juan Ruiz Anchia’s state-of-the 
art cinematography as a substitute for emotion and 
meaning. The scenes drag on, and the script gets more 
and more laconic, because Foley expects to do 
everything with pictures. Sunlight streams into a room 
with dust and smoke filtering through, the nighttime 
scenes are done in midnight-blue gels, a robbery is shot 
in slow motion so we can see the glass showering to the 
floor. And even when Foley does come up with a good 
scene, as in the shocking, climactic moment of violence 
he dissipates its impact by following it with a montage 
that’s more interested in how Sean Penn looks than in 
what he’s feeling. The story can't help but retain some 
power, but Foley is too busy mythologizing everything 
— the Oedipal conflicts, the brooding rural landscapes 
— to dramatize. 

Working with what could have been just a faithful 
girlfriend role, Mary Stuart Masterson fleshes out the 
character of Terry. She's a mixture of guilelessness and 
savvy, and the tension is expressed in her face. Her jaw 
is set, but her eyes are calm and open, as though she 
were taking in all the evidence before making a 
judgment. It isn’t naiveté, exactly; it's more like an 
inability to lie — to say anything she doesn’t feel — that 
proves Terry's undoing. Christopher Walken’s Brad Sr. 
looks as though the evil inside him had given him an 
unholy vitality. The threat of violence is always there in 
his laid-back swagger, and when he throws his head 
back and laughs in a sort of dry howl, there's nothing 
remotely funny about it. It’s a chilling performance, but 
in making the father’s menace so omnipresent Walken 
loses something of the seductiveness the character 
needs: it’s hard to know how anyone could trust him 

Sean Penn never does anything obvious, but he draws 
you in and lets you feel you understand his character's 
Continued on page 17 





Trailers 
THE TOXIC AVENGER 


ou figured all those toxic chemicals America 
VY stockpiles had to be good for something, right? 

Well, so did the folks over at Troma Films, who 
have realized that the notion of toxic chemicals run 
amok is good fodder — prime slime — for launching an 
el cheapo schlock-horror farce that raises a few social 
issues while mostly rubbing your face in a fair amount of 
side-slapping sleaze and gutbucket camp-and-violence. 
It's The Toxic Avenger, and it’s a lurid comic book: low 
budget, gross, willfully stupid, sporadically nasty, and at 
least in places, a hoot and a holler. In other words, just 
about everything you want in a motion-picture ex- 
perience, and made even better because neither Meryl 
Streep nor Sally Field is in it and because the soundtrack 
features not one damn current hit song — just a bunch of 
lame rock/disco churned out by no-names. Fits per- 
fectly. 

It’s all set in Tromaville, a town that boasts the slogan 
“The Toxic Waste Capital of the World” (we assume, of 
course, that it’s somewhere in New Jersey). Our hero, 
Melvin (Mark Toryl), is a snot-nosed kid who mops the 
floor at the local health club. Melvin might as well wear 
a T-shirt with LOSER on it; if he drank beer it'd be Red, 
White and Blue. He swabs the floor, and the health-club 
regulars — the usual arrogant hardbodies — berate and 


abuse him for his continual screw-ups. No wimp is 
whinier, more sniveling, than Melvin — frankly, if the 
Nautilus victims weren’t such Nazis, you’d want to mash 
the little wiener yourself and be done with it. But they 
are and you don’t, and soon the plot begins to twist the 
way you knew it would, because, after all, this is called 
The Toxic Avenger, isn’t it? Somebody’s gotta avenge 
something, and all that lurking toxic crud’s gotta ooze its 
way into the story somewhere. 

Suffering yet another humiliation and pursued by a 
horde of crazed iron-pumpers, poor Melvin is run out of 
the health club’s second floor window ... and headfirst 
into a waiting barrel of green, toxic slime. (It seems a 
truck full of chemicals has parked outside the club while 
the drivers powder their noses.) Does it kill him? No 
way. Melvin sizzles, flops, and burns, finally running 
home and hopping into a bath, emerging as a cross of the 
Melting Man, Frankenstein’s monster, an American 
Werewolf in London, Dirty Harry, and Spiderman. Ugly 
he may be, but he’s gained a basso profundo voice, 
muscles, a few inches, a moral vision, and a new actor 
(Mitchell Cohen) — not to mention a beautiful, blind 
girlfriend who loves him anyway. 

Naturally, Melvin has to perpetrate some _ ultra- 
violence upon his main tormentors — a particularly vile 
and hateful pair of couples whose main blood sport is 
cruising the streets looking for hapless pedestrians to 
mow down. But his aims go beyond mere retribution. 
Soon he’s trying to cleanse Tromaville of all Evil 
Incarnate, including a trio of Road Warrior extras who 
terrorize a Mexican restaurant and the corrupt mayor — 


an obese, drug-dealing scumbag. The townspeople love 
Melvin as only townspeople will — kids sell | ¥ THE 
MONSTER T-shirts — and the bureaucracy tries to rub 
him out. Ain’t it always that way? , 

To reveal any more would be cheating you out of your 
own gut-wrenching (and I do mean that literally) 
experience. Suffice to say that The Toxic Avenger is a 
semigory, crotch-kicking goof that will elicit a tew 
groans and more than a few guffaws. Set vour 
expectations on low, but keep your eye out for detai 
like the dump site (Melvin’s home away from home) that 
includes two tip-top examples of modern refuse: a 
McDonald’s wrapper and a book by Richard Nixon. At 
the Brattle and the Pi Alley. 

— J. Sullivan 


AMERICAN ANTHEM 


merican Anthem is a young-athlete-triumphs 

A against-impossible-odds picture, the latest entry 
in a teen-movie subgenre that includes All the 

Right Moves and Vision Quest. But the director, Albert 
Magnoli, was also responsible for Purple Rain. And this 
too looks like a video musical — with “numbers” heard 
on the soundtrack during long, glossy montages of the 
lives of the young gymnast lovers, Julie (Janet Jones, the 
long-legged aristocratic beauty who was in The 
Flamingo Kid and A Chorus Line) and Steve (real-life 
gold medalist Mitch Gaylord). The dreadful, pounding 
Continued on page 15 
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Fenway pranks 


Bullpen makes its pitch 


by Carolyn Clay 














Middling relief 











BULLPEN, by Steve Kluger. Directed by Larry 
Blamire. Set and lighting designed by Peter Koso. 
Sound by Steven Barker. Uniforms by Twins 
Enterprises. With Bobby Di Cicco, Peter Fox, Eddie 
Frierson, Artie Gerunda, Vince Lucchesi, Wesley 
Thompson, and Don Schlossman. At the Hasty 
Pudding Theatre through August 3. 


he bull is mightier than the pen in Bullpen, a “Red 

Sox comedy” whose languishing, strong-armed 

characters can sling it like a Dick Radatz fastball. 
Actually Steve Kluger’s play — the only one, according 
to the posters, that George Brett has ever stayed awake 
through — has more to do with pink slips than with Red 
Sox, what with its dramatis personae standing in for all 
humanity waiting for the professional or existential ax to 
fall. Here we have five relief pitchers and one gimp 
catcher, massed together in that puke-green Sartresque 
lean-to known as the Fenway Park bullpen, where they 
scratch their privates, expose their private lives, and air 
their rivalries, camaraderies, and armpits, all the while 
agitating on the inevitability that before the afternoon is 
out one of them will be released, traded, or sent down to 
the minors to make room for a Pawtucket “phee-nom” 
called “The Kid.” Like the hopefuls in A Chorus Line but 
wearing doubleknits instead of Danskins, these guys rail 
and bicker and confess, before realizing in the end that 
what counts is whether you win or lose — as a human 
being — and not how long you play the game. 
Eventually they will all have to hang up their cleats; yet 
they won't regret, can’t forget, what they did for love. 

Fortunately, Kluger, a Baltimore native but a Red 
Sox/Cubs fan, compensates for his worn themes and 
predictable plot with some inspired riffs of baseball 
trivia and the sort of truncated crudity that makes his 
lovable losers sound like members of the American 
Buffalo, rather than the Boston, franchise. Moreover, if 
most of his characterizations turn on one joke, at least 
they are pretty good jokes. For example, Duke (Wesley 
Thompson), the only black player, repeatedly turns 
Moose (Vince Lucchesi), the aging vet whose knuckler 
can’t be cracked, into a whimpering kid by going into a 
bowing, scraping display of Stepin Fetchitism that 
culminates in his skittering about on his knees like 
Porgy and bellowing “Ol Man River” like Paul Robeson 
— all of which triggers in the older white man “the guilt 
of an entire generation.” (Moose, of course, denies his 
bigotry, claiming he doesn’t even have a maid.) Then 
there’s Tank (Eddie Frierson), an earnest and ardent 
young Christian whose mental density is permeated 
only by baseball statistics. The guy’s wit isn’t just dim; it 
barely flickers, unless you want to know the entire roster 
of, say, the ‘62 Orioles, in which case a 400-watt bulb 
goes on somewhere in the dark closet of his mind, 
revealing pile upon soiled pile of useless, unfailingly 
accurate information. 

The other bullpen inhabitants, with their less than 
Brahmin names, are Boomer (Peter Fox), an ailing 
catcher whose knees probably wouldn't make it through 
a metal detector at Logan, and pitchers Ripper (Artie 
Gerunda), known for his forkball and an Olympian 
manner acquired at Harvard, and Frito (Bobby Di Cicco), 
known for his ways with corn chips and chippies. Just 
now, however, the Yankees are drubbing the Sox of a 
blue-skied afternoon, and the home-team management 

Continued on page 12 





Stitch hitters 


by Carolyn Clay 


QUILTERS, by Molly Newman and_ Barbara 
Damashek. Music and lyrics by Damashek. Directed 
by Spiro Veloudos. Musical direction by Michael 
Turner. Choreography by Marianne McCoy. Set 
designed by Robert Odorisio. Costumes by Susie 
Smith. Lighting by Michael Condon. Quilts designed 
by Odorisio. Quilt construction supervised by Susan 
O'Leary. Legacy quilt constructed by the Proper 
Bostonian Quilters. Quilt blocks constructed by the 
New England Quilters Guild. With Patricia Butcher, 
Stephanie Diozzi, Faith Justice, Karen Jill Oster, 
Mandy Peek, Deborah Schoenberg, Lisa Troy, and 
musicians Catherine Goode, Louis Kaplan, Michael 
Turner, and Dan Warthman. At the Publick Theatre, 
Wednesdays through Saturdays through July 19. 


ne can hardly criticize Quilters for being a 
O patchwork. The musical, using its subject as 

metaphor, makes a conscious attempt to stitch 
“pieces of lives” into a triumphant tapestry of pioneer 
spirit — as exemplified by the women who made the 
quilts that kept frontier America warm and, subsequent- 
ly, antiques dealers in business. The classic quilt 
patterns, used like placards to introduce scenes and 
finally assembled in a looming “legacy quilt,” are bright, 
bold, and strikingly contemporary — enough to turn 
Marimekko green. Yet the show itself is pat and, for all 
its cheery up-with-quilters wholesomeness, drab. Molly 
Newman and Barbara Damashek gleaned the material, 
at least in part, from a book called The Quilters: Women 
and Domestic Art, and it exudes less life than 
documentary research. As a design, it abounds with 
extraneous detail but lacks a central point of interest: as 
soon as we get wound up in a “piece of a life,” Newman 
and Damashek are there with the shears. 

The frame for the show — which originated at the 
Denver Theatre Center in 1982 and has since enjoyed 
some regional success, even garnering a Tony nomina- 
tion for its short stint on Broadway — is one Sarah 
McKendree  Bonham’s,, plan to create a fabyic-and- 
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stuffing legacy for her six daughters. The quilt, more 
than they, is her claim to immortality. It is also, as the 
show hammers home, a symbol of order and beauty in 
lives subject to all manner of natural disaster. Amid 
childbirth, twisters, wind storms, fire, flood, and the 
relentless dust of the road west, the quilters persevere in 
their useful and decorative art, stabbing their sewing 
needles like daggers into the void. The continuance of 
the quilting seems almost an act of faith, providing 
inspirational counterpoint to more acts of God than a 
body ought to have to put up with. Viewed in this 
context, quilting is, like religion, an opiate of the people 
— and, also like -religion, a source of some lovely 
artwork. 

As Sarah works to complete her legacy quilt before 
arthritis and the good Lord get her, the daughters tap 
their high-button-booted feet and sing to the twang of 
banjo and fiddle. Between songs, they pull scraps of lives 
from an American history peopled by quilters — women 
whose work, as one says, “perished with the usin’,” 
except for their quilts, which were built to last. Singly 
and as a sort of chorus, the six singers/actresses tell tales 
of adversity and perseverance, all set off by the display 
of quilt squares in patterns both authentic and 
suggestive (reproduced here by the New England 
Quilters Guild). “Baby's Blocks,” a strikingly geometric 
design, leads to an account of frontier childbirth — in 
which mom-to-be and midwives climb into a covered 
wagon, where the travail can be seen in silhouette, 
accompanied by a quizzical flute and ominous piano — 
and reminiscences of childhoods spent doll making and 
learning to quilt. ‘Butterfly’ introduces the story of a 
young woman found wandering and incoherent on the 
prairie, carrying two babies, one of them dead. Before 
her death in the local asylum, she mutely and feverishly 
stitches a butterfly quilt square for her surviving 
daughter — who is brought to her adoptive parents 
wrapped in it and later tears it apart in search of clues to 
her real identity. “Log Cabin” spurs the erection of a log 


facade center stage anda. woman's fond remembrance of 
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a nightlife spent under stacks of quilts, as she snuggled 
her children and listened to the newly constructed house 
creak. 

And so it it goes, as Linda Ellerbee would say, with 
every scrap of innocence surrounded by a ring of 
catastrophe in this the quilt of our foremothers’ lives. A 
young woman tends her sister in their “dugout” while 
outside blizzard winds blow and the family cows drop 
one by one. A rampaging fire makes its way through a 
town, burning up homes and the helpless. A 35-year-old 
mother of 12 makes a desperate attempt at home- 
remedy abortion “Someone's husband Brought ‘home’ in 
bits, in a bushel basket. But°if the midst’ of all 
this, as Sarah remarks, “piecin” is’ orderly.” And a 
virtuous woman, adds‘a Baptist preacher, is’known by 
“the fruits of her hands.” 

There are charming snatches here, as when a quilting 
bee where the women are turning out a ‘freedom. quilt”’ 
for a lad turned 21 yields fewer designs on the fabric 
than on the intended recipient. And this bit of drollery is 
augmented by a catchy country tune (“The Needle’s 
Eye’) as well, though too much of Damashek’s music, 
full of fiddlin’ and strumming’, is pleasant but 
unmemorable. In fact, when toward the end Lisa Troy, 
all alone, sings a gospelish ballad called “Never G-ow 
Old” (by J.C. Moore) and generates a chill or two, you 
realize how little of the folksy muzak that went before 
has made any impression. The narrative, too, tends to 
roll over you without leaving a mark. There is just too 
much of it and too little focus — except, of course, on 
quilting, apparently as ubiquitous an activity in days of 
yore as TV watching is today. The seven performers, 
under Spiro Veloudos’s zestful direction, do their best to 
imbue the multitudinous stories with life, but there’s not 
enough continuum for personality or complexity to take 
root. So the effort sometimes comes off overly perky — 
as if Gidget were a calico-clad resident of Little House on 
the Prairie. As the matriarchal Sarah, Patricia Butcher is 
soft-spoken yet no-nonsense, even if her singing voice 
wobbles. Among the daughters, | particularly liked Troy 
and gangly, occasionally acerbic Mandy Peek. And the 
towering, roughhewn set by Robert Odorisio, with its 
muted, windmill-studded backdrop, is almost as 
evocative as the quilts. Quilters, however, failed to keep 
me either entranced or in stitches. And in the end, when 
the larger-than-life legacy quilt was hoisted, it dwarfed 
the musical in more ways than one. O 








Strike two 


by Skip Ascheim 


BLANKS, by Dan Kagan, and FABLES FOR THE ILL- 
ADVISED, by Theresa Rebeck. Directed by Jeffrey R. 
Costello. Settings designed by Sean Stewart. Lighting 
by Steve Diverse. Costumes by Marcia McDonald. 
With Trudy Corum Hoff, Lisa Simon Conley, Chris 
Christman, Gayle Keller, Peter Appel, Suzie Barr, and 
Greg Campora. Presented by Head Theatre Group at 
Studio 210, Boston University Theater, in repertory 
through June 29. 


ead Theatre Group, a company composed 
H mostly of recent theater-arts graduates of 

Brandeis, is making its debut with a pair of new 
if unoriginal full-length comedies staged in repertory at 
Boston University’s Studio 210. The two productions 
sho vcease some healthy acting talent, but it’s lavished on 
scripts so sickly that they should have been sent to the 
plot doctor and perhaps a thematic specialist before 
being allowed out to play. Neither Dan Kagan’s Blanks, 
with its derivative revenge motif, nor Theresa Rebeck’s 
Fables for the Ill-Advised, a rambling “melo- 
drama/farce,” holds the stage in its present condition, 
yet both manage to convey disquieting images of the age 
group they represent — those born in the late ‘50s and 
the early ‘60s to the “‘silent generation,” the veterans of 
Korea and their Donna Reed brides. 

To Kagan, this is the “blank generation” (a phrase 
coined by archpunk Richard Hell). His archetypal 
charaeter is Karen Levine, a New Yorker in her late 20s 
who has conveniently forgotten her past — some of 
which, according to the college classmates with whom 
she has an unplanned reunion, was pretty reprehensible. 
Karen busies herself teaching speed reading at the New 
School and working part-time as a receptionist for her 
therapist, whereas her undergraduate roommate, Myla 
Sherman (in whose grimy West 47th Street apartment 
the play takes place), seems to spend all her time 
conspiring with present flatmate Terri Doyle to murder 
everyone who’s ever wronged either of them. Little does 
Karen realize it’s her turn on the hotseat when she 
accepts an invitation to visit Myla; in fact, she doesn’t 
even recognize her ex-roomie or Sean Tracy, another 
erstwhile classmate, now an actor, who joins Myla’s 
party sporting oversized freckles and a spiky punk 
cowlick — he’s between rehearsals for a rock musical 
about Our Gang’s Alfalfa. Sean’s appearance is meant to 
add a bizarre spin to an increasingly sinister plot, but the 
thread on which the first of Kagan’s two acts hangs is so 
thin it won't bear the twist. Encumbered with repetitive 
dialogue, the act seems as pointless to the audience as it 
does to Karen, who can’t figure out why she’s on the 
scene. Finally Kagan relies on the hoary device of a shot 
to bring down the lights — Terri appears with the gun, 
announces, “I want to die today, but I don’t want to die 
alone; I’m very group-oriented,” and fires at Karen, who 
drops. 

But doesn’t die. When act two begins, the unconscious 
Karen (knocked out by a blank?) is tied up on the couch. 
Myla, Terri, and Sean bring her around and spend the 
better part of this act trying to terrorize her as a prelude 
to finishing her off. Karen remains doggedly oblivious, 
so Sean (who's gay) and Myla remind her of her 
transgressions: it seems she used to queer-bait Sean so 
mercilessly (while lusting after him) that the unwilling 
stud was forced to get on her back, as it were, just to get 
her off his. But if this wrong is farfetched, the mean trick 
Karen played on Myla is chillingly familiar — the more 
so because we last heard of it on this very stage, where 
Israel Horovitz’s The Widow’s Blind Date had its Boston 
premier. Like Horovitz’s vengeful protagonist, Myla 
niSAS-BANBSTARGG, with, Karen Playias the bawd ito eight 
fraternity jocks, Kagans conceit — Karen refuses to 
believe they’re serious, about killing her — requires a 
counterpoint of ,kumor, and threat, but.the latter is in 
short supply here. Trudy Corum Hoff (Myla), Chris 
Christman (Sean), and Gayle Keller (Terri), who 
obviously don’t believe in their characters’ murderous 
intentions either, generate a half-hearted passion at best. 
On the other hand, Lisa Simon Conley’s fish-eyed Karen 
is delightfully out to lunch. 

If Karen, mindlessly engaged in present reality, 
personifies Kagan’s thesis, Terri, who is fanatically 
disengaged from reality, embodies his antithesis. For 
Terri, nothing is real unless it’s been filmed, and her 
obsession with celluloid fills out the better part of act 
two. Convinced that the mass murder/suicide she’s 
contemplating+ will make a blockbuster movie, she 
insists on getting everyone's story on tape prior to the 
bloodshed. But her spur-of-the-moment scenario 
clashes with Myla’s well-laid plan, and the eventual 
carnage (the rest of the bullets are real) takes on a chaotic 
momentum of its own. Myla‘s cynical triumph at the end 
— presumably this is the author's synthesis — may be 
offputtingly arbitrary, but the ethical and spiritual 
“blankness” to which it attests is all too recognizable. 
For one thing, it’s the stuff (or lack thereof) of Theresa 
Rebeck’s Fables, a desultory tale of the ruination of a 
typical American family at the hands of an evil 
Hungarian count. 

From a feminist point of view, which Rebeck adopts 
and abandons at will, the marriage of Dexter and 
Marjorie Smivey, née Pinknuckle, would seem to be 
doomed from the start. We first meet Marjorie in the ‘50s, 
as a teenager just admitted to art school. (“They say | 
could be the next Pollock,” she enthuses, to which her 
mother responds, “Isn't that a fish?”.— a joke that grows 
rank with reuse.) Mom convinces Marge that if she 
accepts Dexter's proposal (he’s the heir to a chemical 

Continued on page 16 
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Wlodzimierz Staniewski: baking the bread of authentic life 


Gardzienice party 


An invitation to the avant-garde 


by Skip Ascheim 


<a 4 here are two different fields for our work,” 


explains Wlodzimierz Staniewski, artistic 

director of Poland’s Gardzienice Theatre 
Association. “There’s tilling the soil, sowing, and 
gathering the harvest — that’s one part. Then we must 
bring to the city wheat of the highest quality. We are 
saying that it is still possible for people to bake their own 
bread.” Speaking partially through an interpreter and 
partially in his own broken but literate English (and with 
no trace of the dark, haunted tone commonly associated 
with the East European avant-garde), the trim-bearded, 
unassuming Staniewski outlines the unique mission of 
his nine-year-old troupe. The home-baked bréad in the 
metaphor could be said to stand for, in Staniewski’s 
words, “the authentic life, where emotions are alive and 
not stimulated, where ceremonies are passionate and not 
ordered.” 

It’s arguable that in urban civilization we've forgotten 
how to cook up personal lives spiced with unmediated 
emotion and regulated by the rhythms of nature; we 
need contrived events — like theatrical performances — 
to remind us of the recipe, and to encourage us to express 
the organic basis of our being. As cultivators of culture, 
the dozen members of Gardzienice seek out the richest, 
least polluted ground they can find in which to do their 
tilling, sowing, and reaping — generally, isolated 
villages in the remote regions of eastern Poland, where, 
despite the presence of television, many elements of 
traditional Slavic culture still survive. There the 
actors/anthropologists betake themselves “ideally once 
every season” on four- or five-day expeditions, during 
which they draw the villagers into a dialogue of sorts 
entailing singing, dancing, telling stories, and just 
hanging out. They both perform for the people and learn 
additional material from them. The productions the 
troupe then brings back to civilization evolve over 
several years from textual sources augmented by the 
folksongs and tales collected on these expeditions. Three 
such shows will be on view here July 7 through 12 at the 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church under the sponsorship of 
Double Edge Theatre. Boston is the third and last stop, 
after Toronto and the Theatre of Nations Festival in 
Baltimore, on Gardzienice’s first North American tour. 

Avvakum, in which a Norwegian reviewer found 
“rhythmic, dancelike movements” and “deep and 


resonant choral songs” that produced “dark tones, deep’ 


in human destiny,” is based on the monumental 
autobiography of the archpriest Avvakum. This mar- 
tyred 17th-century cleric’s tomeful’of memoirs, «dis- 
courses, and supplications to the czar, Staniewski says, 





is “the strongest book in the history of Russian litera- 


ture that speaks about the paradoxical elements of the 
Russian soul.” Gusla (‘Sorcery’) derives from Adam 
Mickiewicz’s 19th-century dramatic poem Forefather’s 
Eve, which one Polish scholar has called “a great, cOs- 
mic drama of the Slavs, a link between the mundane, 
the heavenly, and the infernal.” To this same writer, 
Gusla “abounds in wide-open mouth and staring eyes; 
all that protrudes from the body is ostentatiously 
e: hibited.” The third offering, Gathering, is perhaps the 
closest Gardzienice comes to a signature piece. De- 
scribed simply as “the calling together of a group of 
people (in this case the audience) to a chosen place of 
unity,” the work seeks — mainly through song — to 
evoke in its participants, actors and audience alike, 
echoes of the collective harmonies such get-togethers 
must have induced in our tribal forebears. 

“Gathering in a natural way is a vanishing form,” 
Staniewski asserts. “In the cities there are only organized 
forms taken over by politicians and the mass media for 
very suspect purposes. In traditional cultures, gathering 
is the solar plexus. Each gathering gives meaning to the 
next phase of the society’s life. It can last for hours or 
days, not directed by anyone, with emotions pouring out 
everywhere; people enact themselves with passion. So 
many things happen that it’s possible to call it a drama. 
This is what we call prototheater; it’s outside the 
derivation of theater and outside religion. This is our 
discovery.” 

For a year before founding Gardzienice (named for its 
home town, a village near Lublin), Staniewski went on a 
kind of pilgrimage through eastern Poland, “looking for 
places in which the tradition of gathering was still 
practiced.” As it happened, the trek served both as a 
personal search for roots and as an artistic quest. The 
restless actor had spent the previous five years as a core 
member of Jerzy Grotowski’s Laboratorium Theatre — 
an experience he won’t say much about, perhaps out of 
concern that his particular dramaturgical union of art 
and anthropology might be counted a Grotowskian 
subset. Neither does Staniewski reveal much about the 
group’s stage techniques (“Can't you just wait and see 
it?’’) — except for pointing to its reliance on natural light 
(fire in various forms) to create the sort of shadow zones 
prominent in Rembrandt and the Byzantine icon 
painters. Since the light sources are portable, the actor is 
able to work intimately with the illumination, 
presumably drawing the spectator into the ritual. As the 
director told an interviewer last year, “What we want to 
establish would ‘be called” the’ opposite’ of ‘Brecht’s 
Verfremdungseffekt — it would be the closeness 
effect.” 0 
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Run, D.M.C., and Jam-Master Jay: 


Willie and Sunny and me 












Rapping up rock 


Pop gets def to Run-D.M.C. 


by Joyce Millman 


King of Rock depicted the duo wreaking havoc 

on a rock-and-roll museum — grimacing at 
videos of Elvis, smashing busts of the Beatles. But none 
of this was as adversarial or threatening as it sounds; 
MTV wouldn’t have given the video such heavy airplay 
if it were. Besides, Letterman stooge Larry “Bud” 
Melman played the museum guard, which signaled that 
the whole thing was just an in-crowd joke. No cause to 
bring out the riot gear, “King of Rock” (the video and the 
song) was simply Run-D.M.C. cruising on that inex- 
haustible rap topic, self-congratulation. 

Still, the song wasn't titled “King of Rap,” and that's 
because Run-D.M.C. — Joe “Run” Simmons, Daryll 
“D.M.C.”" McDaniels, and DJ Jam-Master Jay (Jason 
Mizell) — set their sights on ruling a wider territory than 
a mere genre or subculture. They've courted rock 


R un-D.M.C.'s video for the title track of last year’s 


audiences since their pugnacious debut album in 1984, 
taking a cue from “Beat It” and slapping grinding, 
metallic guitar accompaniment all over ‘Rock Box.” 
Listeners old enough to remember punk may have 
picked up early on Run-D.M.C.'s no-bullshit condemna- 
tions of Reaganomics, but mainstream rockers were 
slowér to warm up to these somber, square-looking guys 
who dressed in Rocky Balboa-issue black leather coats, 
Lee jeans, and porkpie hats, who rapped in ominously 
deliberate cadences over a minimalist scratch backing of 
a beatbox and a couple of turntables, who waxed proud 
about their college educatio:s while other rappers 
crowed about sexual prowe-. Since King of Rock, 
however, Run-D.M.C. have b:. ome the highest profile 
rap group among rock fans. And their notoriety is due 
less to what they've record their first two albums 
never made as big a splash in the pop Top 40 as they did 


on the black charts) than to the kind 'TV and media 
visibility that prompts an unstated consensus that, you 
know, Run-D.M.C. are the biggest, best, and therefore 
the only rap group that matters — the way, say, Willie 
Nelson is the only C&W singer, King Sunny Adé the 
only juju band leader, and so on. 

Anyway, Run-D.M.C.’s crossover popularity — and 
name recognition — is booming. They were the only 
rappers at Live Aid. They were given the honor of 
rapping the first line of ‘Sun City.’ They've just been 
signed to do sneaker ads on the heels of their new 12- 
inch single “My Adidas” (well, it makes sense, 
considering that basketball shoes are a rap status symbol 
and that, though other sneaker spokesmen like Michael 
Jordan or Charles Barkley may not have worn their 
brands before someone paid them to, Run-D.M.C. 
certainly did — look at the back cover of their first 
album). And, oh yeah — their new album, Raising Hell 
(Profile), just shipped gold and already is well up both 
pop and black charts. 

How have these straight-arrow, middle-class boys 
from Queens adjusted to stardom? Although they insist 
that they'll never outgrow their humble beginnings 
(‘We started in the alley/Now we chill in Cali/And | 
won't trade my Adidas for the feet of Bally’), Raising 
Hell is the kind of celebrity-solidifying album that 
results from a band’s becoming a little punchdrunk by 
all the attention, a little confused about how to reach out 
to the new fans drawn in by the fuss, a little unsure 
about what to say to old fans. Raising Hell at its laziest 
relies on arena-pandering formula, something Run- 
D.M.C. have avoided before: misogyny (in ‘Is It Live,” 
Run slaps a girl because she won't @afice to his beat), 
profanity (the boys’ first recorded ‘motherfucker’’), 
tongue-in-cheek Satanism (“I cut the head off the devil 
and I throw it at you!” goes the title track.) Raising Hell 
doesn’t redefine rap the way “It’s like That,” “Sucker 
MCs,” and “Rock Box” did in 1983 and ‘84; instead, Run- 
D.M.C. appropriate, most noticeably on “My Adidas” 
and its flip, “Peter Piper,” the skeletal whomp and buzz 
of hot-shot L.L. Cool J’s “Rock the Bells” (indeed, 
Raising Hell was co-produced by L.L. Cool J’s mentor, 
Rick Rubin). What Run-D.M.C. do most successfully on 
Raising Hell is refine and explore their style; the album 
offers their most inventive slam-dunk verbosity, like the 
tongue-twisting nursery rhyming of “Peter Piper’ and 
the playful trills and tradeoffs of ‘It’s Tricky’ (which 
winks at the cheerleading chorus from Toni Basil’s 
Mickey”). The album’s first four raps, all more songlike 
than usual Run-D.M.C. fare, are as stimulating a dance 
barrage as any funk or rock record’s likely to offer this 
year. 

The problem is, with their first album Run-D.M.C. 
established themselves as one group of rappers who 
believed that what they said was as important as how 
they said it. On Raising Hell (as on King of Rock), they 
don’t measure up to their debut’s promise. They aren't so 
concerned here with making the connections between 
urban woes — unemployment, street crime, poverty — 
and political insensitivity that fueled the scathing ‘Hard 
Times,” or with articulating the frustration of people 
whose desires are ignored, as they did on “Wake Up,’ a 
bonechilling rewrite of “Imagine (‘There were. no 

Continued on page 13 





Green on Red’s 


by Jimmy Guterman 


ince radio still broadcasts all night, insomnia 
Sy doesn't leave one completely alone. Recently, the 
overnight D] on WBCN stumbled through half a1 
hour of lowest-common-denominator, AOR 
(GTR, Journey); but then, with no warning, the Clash’s 
scorching “Clampdown’” slipped through the tiny 
speaker and overwhelmed my apartment. To the few 
radio programmers who acknowledge it, “Clampdown 
is now an oldie, a souvenir of a heady moment (the 
landmark London Calling exploded back in 1979) that 
may be irretrievable. Surrounded by ‘“‘When the Heart 
Rules the Mind” and ‘Be Good to Yourself,” Joe 
Strummer’s tense ravings sounded both like an antidote 
and like a good reason to remain awake. If vou 
sidered the ongoing procession of safe-topic singles 
he years after “Clampdown,” it also sounded (as 
e Rimmer put it in his book about Boy George) as if 
punk never happened, or more to the point, as if punk 
didn t matter. No wonder Strummer had freaked out by 
Cut the Crap. 

| wouldn't be surprised to learn that Dan Stuart — the 
lead singer, part-time guitarist, and all-around mouth- 
piece for Green on Red — has trouble sleeping, or that 
he devotes some of his after-hours time to ruminating on 
punk’s promise and betrayal. The Tucson native’s 
current music is decidedly old wave — its clearest 
antecedents are the wild, circa 1965 shouts of Bob Dylan 
and the bleak Tonight's the Night-era eulogies of Neil 
Young and Crazy Horse; yet his music and his attitude 
are unimaginable without the Clash and the Sex Pistols. 
On the title track of Green on Red’s new EP, No Free 
Lunch (Mercury), Stuart pops out from his band’s 
rockabilly support to describe what happened after he 
moved to Los Angeles and signed with Slash: “Then we 
made a record for a local company/We traded in our 
souls for misery.” So much for the street credibility of 
independent labels. 

Stuart may insist that he'll never accept corporate 
sponsorship from beer companies (and good for him), 
but he’s a walking advertisement for their products, His 
world view, as expressed in Green on Red records, damn 


babble 





found highway 


near needs alcohol. or a ver pain evader as a 
temporary escape. On all five Green on Red releases, the 
singer is obsessively lurching over the edge of the cliff 
that leads to rock bottom, or else has already hit it. Some 
of his most endearing work appeared on 1985's The Lost 


Dan Stuart: tossing and turning 





Weekend, a purposefully slight-and-sloppy collabora 
tion with members of LA-underground contemporaries 
Dream Syndicate and the Long Ryders that delivers 40 
‘minutes of immolation in alcohol's transient highs and 
extended lows. The album concludes with.a drunken 
howl of a idealistic loser’s take on Bob Dylan's savage 
downer ‘Knockin’ on Heaven's Door” that runs red 
lights, slides on the drippings of a leaky oil truck, skids 
around for a bit, and slams hard into an immovable oak 
on the side of the road. No survivors come crawling from 
this wreckage ’ 
Until now, Greempempite dep uldn t tly to such-hergiats 
(or wallow in such depths) ,on.their own A 1981 
independentsEP (and. ni@an indie: the label. reads 
Green on Red Records”) veered toward tame ps\ 
chedelia (then a vague vogue out West), which onl, 
heaped murk onto the band’s tentative songs: unlike 
say, the Dream Syndicate, Green on Red simply 
meandered in circles through the thickets of paisley 
rock. On Gravity Talks (Slash, 1983) and Gas Food 
Lodging (Enigma, 1985), the underproduced sound is 
keyed to Stuart’s dark, drained vocals and .Chuck 
Prophet IV’s wacky guitar punctuations; these were 
proper hooks for the band’s increasingly terse songs, but 
fragmentary arrangements and pinched production 
undermined the songs’ punch. For example, “Sea of 
Cortez’ (from Gas Food Lodging), an explicit nod to Neil 
Young's “Cortez the Killer,” never gets the guitars 
rowing in the same direction, and Stuart's voice simply 
washes away in producer Paul B. Cutler's clutter. . 
No Free Lunch doesn’t tie up all the band’s loose ends, 
but it knots most of them and presents the remaining 
dangles as likable, sensible quirks. Green on Red have 
given up trying to explain their music to an outside 
producer; Stuart did the work himself, and the band 
sounds better off not having to answer to anyone. 
Constructed from elementary materials (guitar, bass, 
drums, a few keyboard fills), the frankly auto- 
biographical “Keep On Moving” traces Green on Red's 
trials from town to town and explains why they do what 
they do for a living. Stuart refrains from dipping into 
troubadour sentimentality (difficult for a Southern 
California resident); instead he eases into the chorus 
crying, “Me, | gotta keep on moving/I don’t think much 
about what I’m losing.’’ Unlike the hundreds of routine 
road songs that have piled up since rock became self- 
aware, “Keep On Moving” doesn’t suggest stations of 
Continued on page 12 
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by Bob Blumenthal 


Wednesday, June 18, Nightstage, 7:35. Every decade, 
the slick bug bites bandleader Carla Bley. Her previous 
bout with fuzak, a collaboration with Stuff that 
produced Dinner Music (Watt) in 1976, was a tuneful 
and relatively harmless detour from band writing. This 
time the symptoms appear more severe. Last year’s 
Night-glo (Watt/ECM) raised danger signals, as horns 
slipped into the background while Bley’s rhythm players 
inspected decidedly incidental melodies. Now she has 
embarked on a tour with a stripped-down sextet that is 
rhythm section only. A gutsy move for a writer whose 
brass and reed blends have always been her strength — 


1LENE PERLMAN 


but (to judge by the group’s early show) not a successful 
one. 

Bley offered a possible justification for her new band 
early in the set when she remarked that electric bassist 
Steve Swallow “is such a great soloist he has to be heard 
on top.” If only Bley were turning out material that 
would lead Swallow and the band’s other primary 
soloists, guitarist Wayne Krantz and pianist Larry Willis, 
farther afield from stationary chord changes and 
monochromatic vamps. The new numbers performed 
(including “The Girl Who Cried Champagne,” “4/4 for 
Under the Volcano,” and “Lawns”) and such already 


ichel Petrucciani: distancing himself from the Evans model 


Triple double 


Three nights, six clubs, no waiting 


recorded items as “Sex with Birds” and “Night-glo” 
tended to blur into a common, inoffensive groove. 
Drummer Victor Lewis and percussionist Don Alias did 
assert themselves momentarily on Krantz’s feature, 
“Healing Power,” but for most of the set the highlights 
were contained in the song titles. 

As with several recent jazz bookings at Nightstage, 
Bley presented an early first set. There is much merit to 
the policy — younger fans are more likely to attend, 
folks with day gigs can get home earlier, and music 
fanatics have a better chance of catching a second set 
elsewhere in town. Initial results suggest that 7:00 or 7:30 


starts do not limit the crowds. Now if | could just get 
used to that summer light pouring through the windows 
when the bands strike up. 

1369 Club, 9:50. This was the final evening of the 
1369’s Art Blakey Revisited series, a good idea that 
proved less felicitous in execution. John Ramsey, who 
served as second drummer when the Jazz Messengers 
temporarily became a big band in 1980, put together a 
rhythm section with Donald Brown (who is back once 
again with Blakey) on piano and either Bruce Gertz or 
John Lockwood on bass; and for six successive 
Wednesdays this trio invited Messenger alumni to sit in 









as featured guests. With no rehearsal time, however, 
most of the visitors settled for reworking the same old 
jam-session material. It would have been nice to hear 
Terence Blanchard and Donald Harrison perform the 
originals they recorded for Concord Jazz; instead, they 
took one more run through the likes of “Green Dolphin 
Street,” “Impressions,” and ‘Body and Soul.” 

Tonight, reliance on the usual blowing showcases 
presented a bit of intrigue, since the featured guest was 
alto saxophonist Oliver Lake (who was never a 
Messenger — his appearance was a last-minute sub- 
stitution). “Blue Bossa,” “All the Things You Are,” 
and “Rhythm-a-ning” are not second nature to this more 
exploratory player, who proved adept at navigating 
standard chord progressions without abandoning his 
usual expressive attack. Lake’s frenzied arpeggios and 
climactic squeals also drew more aggressive responses 
from Brown and Ramsey than had been heard in earlier 
weeks. This doesn’t change the second-best nature of 
the series, which was less satisfying than appearances by 
the Harrison/Blanchard band or Lake’s quartet. Still, 
give Ramsey and the 1369 an A for effort. 

Thursday, June 19, Regattabar, 9:15. Pianist Michel 
Petrucciani’s achievement is so admirable given his 
youth, and so thoroughly remarkable given his physical 
handicap, that it seems churlish to question his musical 
direction. Yet over much of his already extensive 
discography, Petrucciani has submerged his personality 
in order to express admiration for the late Bill Evans. 
Organizing a trio two years ago with former Evans 
drummer Eliot Zigmund and Scott LaFaro-inspired 
bassist Palle Danielsson only intensified the sense of 
homage. Now there are signs. that Petruccianni’s 
tutelage is ending. His new album, Pianism (Blue Note), 
displays growing drive, especially on the up-tempo 
originals ‘“Face’s Face’ and ‘Regina’; and his appear- 
ance at the Regattabar, with Ron McClure now in the 
bass chair, was more powerful still. 

Petrucciani tried a few tactics to distance himself from 
the Evans model. Most tempos were brisk, including 
that of “The Prayer,”” which was less ruminative than on 
the new album. Oblique introductory passages were also 
used effectively, as motifs leaped and plunged without 
tipping off the impending melody, in the manner of an 
impressionistic Erroll Garner. Most refreshing of all was 
the expanded accents Petrucciani employed in his left 
hand. He still favors the Erroll approach of pawing 
irregularly at one voicing while the melodic line moves 
on top, but now he’s just as likely to mix in seesawing 
bass patterns in the manner of McCoy Tyner. During a 
brisk version of John Coltrane’s “Giant Steps,” he even 
dropped cross accents that suggested a superimposed 
second time signature, something Dave Brubeck used to 
do to far less swinging effect. 

Listening to Petrucciani snap off repeated phrases, 
then flow into blinding arpeggios, you'd hardly believe 
that he suffers from a disease known as “glass bones,” 
for the severe calcium deficiency that has stunted his 
growth and impaired his movement seems to have 
affected his hands not at all. He was at his most inspired 
on “Someday My Prince Will Come,” a tune associated 
with Evans that Petrucciani ignited with sliding phrases 
and sweeping hand-over-hand runs. His accompanists 
did their job without turning any heads, though 

Continued on page 12 
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Pajama Slave Dancers: from polkas to psychedelia 
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the political arena, on the playing field, or in the 

city’s network of clubs, which snap in and out of 
booking comedy like pop-’em beads on a necklace. As 
far as rock and roll goes, humorless punks begat the 
Fools and later the Billygoons begat the Swinging 
Erudites (and inspired Smegma and the Nunz). In the 
intervening years, Gang Green dismantled ‘til tuesday’s 
“Voices Carry,” and the Dogmatics found ever more 
reasons to be cheerful about their crazed (and collective) 
Catholic childhood. But you'd be hard pressed to find a 
musical combo more adamant about writing funny than 
Western Massachusetts’s Pajama Slave Dancers. Unlike 
the Swinging E’s, who rewrite the words of the Top 40 
songs they lampoon, the Slave Dancers prefer to mimic 
musical styles: no genre, from polkas to psychedelia, 
C&W to speed rock, is safe. One of the charms of a 
Swinging E’s show is that the band-members are apt to 
end any song-parody in a cacophonous heap on the 
floor. The Slave Dancers, on the other hand, maintain a 
rigid composure about satire — as musicians, they're just 
too adroit to mess things up. Hell, they play hardcore 
faster and louder than the hardcore bands (on, for 
instance, ‘‘No Dick,” which is about exactly what you 
think it is). 

Sacred cows provide a lot of lunch meat, and the Slave 
Dancers have feasted on college radio, dumb boys 
addictions to fast cars, fast girls’ addiction to dumb boys, 
and the icons of Middle Americana. In the last category 
the Slave Dancers are sleekly merciless — 1985’s Cheap 
Is Real debut had delirious send-ups like “Defreeze Walt 
Disney” (they want the real Mickey Mouse back), and 
‘“‘Scoutmasters from Hell” (‘Hello Campers!” lead singer 
Steve Westfield cackles cheerfully, “Welcome to Troop 
666!’’). Their latest record, Pajama Beach Party, has got a 
smidgen more concept — it purports to be the “sounds 
from the film” of the same name. Don’t know why | 
have the feeling they’re pulling our legs about a real 
movie. Pajama Beach Party offers all the trappings of a 
primo teen-sex-horror-sex spoof, including the expo- 
sition of “Train Wreck on Prom Nite” (“On that fateful 
night/Amtrak collided with a plane’) and sensitive 
“lurve” songs, like the giggling ‘Bare Naked (In Bed 
with You).” 

The problem for most joke bands is that sooner or 
later the members run out of subjects. If the group has 
gained a cult following, and a fair amount of notoriety, 

Continued on page 14 
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PICK UP YOUR STREET SHEET 
EVERY WEEK AT ANY: 


LAST THIS 


WEEK WEEK ARTIST 


TITLE- 


WBCN’S MOST PLAYED SONGS 





JOURNEY 

THE MOODY BLUES 
THE MODELS 

PETER GABRIEL 
RUBBER RODEO 

LOU REED 

THE ROLLING STONES 
DAVID BOWIE 


Out of Mind, Out of Sight 
Sledgehammer 

Souvenir 

No Money Down 

One Hit (To the Body) 
Underground — 

Voice of America's Sons 
Like No Other Night 


When the Heart Rules the Mind 
Heart Full of Soul 
Dreams 


Secret Separation 

| Been Down So Long 

if She Knew What She Wants 
Listen Like Thieves 
Boystown 


SCOntMn awn 


STEVE WINWOOD 
HONEYMOON SUITE 
BELINDA CARLISLE 
THE SMITHEREENS 
CACTUS WORLD NEWS 


acy 
World Where We Live 
Look Away 
Before | Go 


STRAW DOGS 
BLUE HOLLOW 
THE SCHEMERS 


Tie Your Mother Down 
Color of Night 
Remember 


LAST THIS 


WEEK WEEK TITLE 


Whitney Houston 
So 


ARTIST 
WHITNEY HOUSTON 
GABRIEL 


PETER 
Winner in You PATTI LABELLE 
Like a Rock BOB SEGER & 
THE SILVER BULLET BAND 
Control JANET JACKSON 
Who Made Who AC/OC 
VAN HALEN 
BILLY OCEAN 
GENESIS 
RUN DMC 
HEART 
SIMPLY RED 
EMERSON, LAKE & POWELL 
VARIOUS ARTISTS 
THE MOODY BLUES 
THE ROLLING STONES 
PET SHOP BOYS 


JOURNEY 
ROBERT PALMER 
LEVEL 42 





BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
Years Later CACTUS WORLD NEWS MCA 


Selected by Milo Miles, Boston Phoenix Music Editor 


Grotto of Miracies (Placebo) — Sun City Girls 
Drastic Season (On-U Sound, import) — African Head Charge 
Beat of the Mesozoic (Ace of Hearts) — Birdsongs of the Mesozoic 
Three ways to make fascinating demi-pop records (well, the best of them is an EP9 without words 
(or without many words). When you see the full-frontal nudes and the Hollywood-Babylon-style 
kitsch on the jacket of Sun City Girls’ Grotto of Miracies you expect the worst misogynistic, 
molar-grinding din; instead this Phoenix, Arizona trio provides a series of largely acoustic and 
uneasy meditations that trigger thoughts of solitary dry-country bluesmen, re-recycied ragas, and 
foikies manque after they've had a couple too many drinks. This record’s assimilation of those 
influences shows an isolated amateur-scholar's dedication: as if the Girls could only hear the 
faintest echoes of the music they were most determined to preserve. Altogether scrubland, 
backlot, side-alley compositions — when a kind of discour. confusion overtakes the mournful 
slide guitar figures in the last cut, ‘It's My Old Friend the Future,” the mood turns a bit tragic. 
English dubmaven Adrian Sherwood has had a hard time catching on in both Kingston and 
America, no doubt because he's hardly folky, he treats dub as a formal challenge rather than a 
sacred , and he prefers his percussion-and-melody-fragments to be jarring rather than 
soothing. | , Drastic Season has precious little truck with reggae at all: as the loose 
conglomerate's name implies, this is a collection of African-influenced tracks, with the sometimes 
very harsh.electronic interjections coming from a different, barren kitchen altogether. Beat of the 
Mesozoic turns the trick of resurrecting the textured abrasions of Mission of Burma without 
abandoning the low-amp caim of ’ previous work. The five tracks here reduce that 
earlier material to mere hints and forays, and it's hard to praise it enough. To pick a single 
example of excellence, the lengthy ‘The Beat of the Mesozoic, Part 1” stages ous warfare 
and momentum that Brian Eno would envy, then leaves the con! unresolved, 
except for a precisely calibrated rhythm break that gives the edge to agitation. 
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live and on record 





Maddy Prior: still stabbing at artiness 


STEELEYE SPAN: 
END OF THE LINE 


teeleye Span’s bumpy 17-year history 
sy chronicles the gradual erosion of a good 

idea. On their debut, Hark! The Village Wait 
(1970), Span adapted a backlog of folk ballads and 
dance tures to English pop rock, mingling electric 
guitar with electric dulcimer and _ bolstering 
experimental dissonant harmonies with tra- 
ditional instrumentation: banjo ‘iddle, mandola, 
bodhran, concertina, harmonium and autoharp. 
But many of Span’s adept folk reconstructionists 
— Martin Carthy, Ashley Hutchins. | erry and Gay 
Woods — survived only the first tew albums: even 
early releases like Below the Salt (1972) and Parcel 
of Rogues (1973) began to rely more heavily on 
Rick Kemp’s marauding electric bass and Bob 
Johnson's murky guitar strumming. Eventually 
innovation became synonymous with amplifica 
tion. The superficially folkie Rocket Cottage (1976 
turned more primitive than progressive. and the 
confusion foreshadowed the group's temporary 
demise. When Steeleye Span reformed in 1981 
without glottal-voiced multi-instrumentalist Tim 
Hart, only agile vocalist Maddy Prior remained 
from the original line-up. With Back in Line 
(Shanachie), their first American LP in a decade 
Span completed the transition from tolk-rock 
pioneers to hackneyed guitar-bass-drums 
crankers with a floating electric violin. Moreover, 
their June 20 high-decibel appearance at a half- 
empty Berklee Performance Center — complete 
with a buzzing, rinky-dink sound system — 
confirmed their status as a has-been quintet still 
stabbing at artiness. 

Back in Line punctually samples gothic nar- 
ratives (“Isabel”), obvious protest rants (‘‘White 
Man”), a token fiddle tune (“Canon by Tele- 
mann”), and one live remake of an old chestnut 
(“Blackleg Miner”). “Edward” starts the record on 
a dreary note, as Johnson sings a monotonous tale 
of fratricide. Peter Knight's violin slithers around 
Prior’s cool portrayal of “Isabel,” a medieval 
woman jailed for imperial filching. And Prior's 
voice has muddied some over the years, though 
she never had either the ethereal grace of 
Pentangle’s Jacqui McShee or the secular passion 
of Fairport Convention’s Sandy Denny. Her 
affected rendition of “Blackleg Miner” — over 
Kemp’s quasi-funky bass and Johnson's Towns- 
hend-like arpeggios — lacks the demonic anguish 
that filled Hart’s version 16 years ago. Moreover, 
she sings lead on fewer than half the Back in Line 
tracks, yielding to Kemp’s tinny blots on ‘Peace 
on the Border” and Knight’s hoarse whine on 
“White Man.” In concert, Span peddled most of 
the album, and Johnson had fun with swirling, 
heavily tremolo’d acid-rock guitar solos on 
“Scarecrow.” Nevertheless, it took oldies like the 
pizzicato-laden “Blacksmith” and the jubilant 
“One Misty Moisty Morning” to revive past 
glories. Or Prior clacking flawless percussion on a 
pair of spoons, as “Spotted Cow” shifted abruptly 
from jig to reel. With so few bright passages 
Steeleye Span are sure to fulfill their quest for 
mediocrity; Back in Line sinks both below the salt 
and below the mean. 





— Jon Herman 


PETER GORDON: 
AVANT-SAVANT 





got a sax machine, and he knows how to use 

it. Flaunting his trickster’s joy in language, 
he tells tales with a wacky, pun-filled knack for 
the unexpected. Most Gordon stories are told not 
with words but by gleefully subverting instrumen- 
tal voices and vocabularies. Imagine the Cat in the 
Hat on sax and synths playing compositional 
pranks on the history of European and Afro- 
American musical traditions, and you'll get a grip 
on the Gordon groove. 

Or should I say grooves? Although Gordon’s sax 
has a signature honk, his skills as a composer run 
through musical genres consecutively as well as 
simultaneously. If you hear Satie in one song and 
Jr. Walker in the next, a third might reveal Satie 
and Walker getting down together with a hip-hop 
background beat. Unlike many American white 
boys with new record contracts, Gordon isn’t 
tangled in roots. He’s more akin to the deffest of 
postmodernists, the DJs. Gordon reinvents music 
by making incongruous clichés harmoniously new 
again. Or he satisfies you with the familiar, then 
puts a spin on it to challenge your way of hearing. 
And you can tell by the arty wobbles of that spin 
that he’s been mixing things up and down on New 
York’s Lower East Side. 

Like partner and drummer David Van Tieghem, 
Gordon got his first major-label showcase by 
doing sessions for Laurie Anderson, but before 
that he had achieved underground no-wave 
notoriety with the Love of Life Orchestra. His pre- 
LOLO LP, Star Jaws; features inventive but 
tentative sax lines in otherwise forced jams and 
songs strained by his deadpan-Lou-Reed voice. 
LOLO’s first recordings under its name, Extended 
Niceties and Geneva, mostly abandoned vocals, 
instead tightening up to a herky-jerky Devo 
bottom. After producing Antarctica (an album of 
video-related LOLO material) and making studio 
appearances, from Anderson's Big Science to the 
cult disco of Loose Joints and Dinosaur L, Gordon 
got his funk together in 1984 on two recordings for 
dance works. 

Coproduced and written primarily by Van 
Tieghem, the music for Twyla Tharp’s Fait 
Accompli nevertheless highlights Gordon’s eclec- 
ticism. Unlike LOLO records, Fait Accompli 
(released by Warner Bros. as These Things 
Happen) doesn t attempt to approximate big-band 
performance its marriage of ambient tape 
tomfoolery and drum machines moves more like 
an urban radio mastermix party spun by Grand- 
master Eno. The second piece, Secret Pastures 
was composed tor the Bill T. Jones and Arnie Zane 
dance troupe froma David Johansen cameo to a 
lyrical harp solo to the ear-splitting screech of two 
t Pastures shows 


E xperimental pop composer Peter Gordon’s 


saxes clashing harmonics, Sec 

more scope :n 90 minutes thar 
manage in an entire career. Alt 
only release jacks the studio 1 
Things Happen, Gordon's latesi. in 
what you might expect from CBSs FM label, o1 
from coproducer Gary Lucas (ex Captain 
Beefheart). It s less precious and a ot oulful 

Freed from the Cars showroom, E:|liott Easton 
does for Gordon's re-recording ot “Romance” 
(from Secret Pastures) what Eddie Van Halen did 
tor Beat It.’ Gordon and fell OLO-member 
Lenny Pickett here sing throug!: their saxes with 
both the lung power and the spirit of gospel 
shouters. On the equally jubilant “The Day the 
Devil Comes To Getcha,” the Five Blind Boys from 
Alabama turn Laurie Anderson's tale about 
Lucifer arriving with the right-size suit for 
everyone into an Uncle Remus yarn. The Boys pull 
the tongue out of Jill KroeSen’s cheek as well, 
transforming her atheist “Heaven” into a spiritual 
both uplifting and downright hilarious. 

AAs with most Gordon, Innocent makes 
impeccable dance music — that is, if you're Twyla 
Tharp. But “That Hat” and “Psycho (i.e., Reagan)” 
would turn the beat around on any dance floor. 
Cowritten by Arthur Russell (whose “Is It All Over 
My Face?” by Loose Joints, “Kiss Me Again” by 
Dinosaur, and ‘Go Bang” by Dinosaur L are disco 
texts still more avant-garde than most current club 
fare), ‘That Hat” tells the story of a boy who can 
read minds with the help of a magical hat. And 
Russell’s quaverous, shower-stall voice turns the 
song rakishly left of center; his determined, jazzy 
nonchalance contrasts with the beatboxes’ pound- 
ing insistence. The laconically titled ‘Psycho (i.e., 
Reagan)” more than lives up to its moniker. While 
an electronically altered Gordon intones “He 
wants to take away my privacy/He wants to take 
away my liberty/This guy is psycho,” three 
Fairlight-processed violin jabs from Bernard Her- 
rmann’s score to Hitchcock’s masterpiece and a 
scream that might as well belong to Janet Leigh cut 
the funk to pieces. | hope his next album includes 
“Notorious (i.e., Meese).” 


nost composers 
gh its cassette 
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— Barry Walters 


(Star Jaws and the Secret Pastures cassette are 
available from New Music Distribution Service, 
500 Broadway, New York, New York 10012). 











¢ Powerful complex-waveform synth and multi-track MIDI 


¢ 8-voice polyphonic, polytimbral synth. 
¢ 3 oscillators per voice. 
¢ 32 multi sampled and synthetic waveforms for a nearly 


¢ On board sequencer features 8 discrete polyphonic tracks, 


e Expandable to 10,000 notes. 

¢ Weighted velocity sensitive keyboard. 
e Split keyboard. 

¢ 3 multi-wave form LFO’s. e 30 separate sequences, chainable into 10 songs. 

¢ 4 complex envelope generators per voice. e Left/mono and right audio outputs allow voices to be panned. 















e Uses multisampled grand piano waveforms to produce the first 
completely accurate piano sound from an electronic 
instrument. 


¢ 12 completely real sounds available including electric bass and 
upright bass. 


¢ Feels more like'the real thing than any other electronic piano. 
With 76 piano-sized weighted keys with a smooth and 
responsive piano-like action. “ 


e Stereo chorus. 

¢ Separate output for the bass sounds. 
e An octave of transposing. 

¢ 10-voice polyphonic. 

¢ Weight: 44 pounds (20 kilograms) 
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DIGITAL WAVE SYNTHESIZER 





sequencer in one compact and great sounding instrument. 


unlimited variety of sounds and effects. 


each track its own MIDI channel, auto-correct, auto locate and 
mix down facility. - 


¢ Analog filters. 
¢ 80-character fluorescent display. 


IMI : 

wig ryra’d MULTI-SAMPLEAR 

¢ Has all the performance and sampling features of the Mirage 
Digital Sampling Keyboard — without the keyboard. 


e Eight-voice instrument with musical range of 5 octaves. 


e Responds to pitch bend, modulation, keyboard velocity, 
aftertouch and even breath control. 


¢ Built-in disk drive. 
Up to 16 different sampled sounds available at one time. 


Mirage, 


OIGITAL SAMPLING KEYBOARD 





Mi HitbObis 







¢ 61-note weighted-action keyboard. 

e Velocity sensitive. 

¢ Eight-voice polyphonic and polytimbral. 

e Up to 16 different sampled sounds available at one time. 
e Sounds stored on 3%” diskette. 


¢ Sampling parameters: 20 controlling sample time, memory 
assignment, looping, tuning and filtering. 


¢ Sampling time: variable from 2 to 8 seconds. 


e Standard accessories include: advanced sampler’s guide, 
diskettes, disk formatting program. 











For further information on all (@MSSQOMIQ) products contact 


aSalle 


Professional Audio & Musical instruments 








1116 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02115 (617) 536-0066 
22 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, CT 06107 ___ (203) 236-5401 
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Bullpen 


Continued from page 6 

is rumored to spell relief T-H-E K-I-D — he’s on his way 
up from the farm in Pawtucket. The way such bucolic 
moves come in pairs, one or another of these six who 
wait will soon be put out to pasture. Will it be Moose, the 
senior member, or Frito, who’s been in a slump, or 
maybe Tank, whose slider ain’t been sliding? Ripper’s 
not immune, as he has a drinking problem, and Duke is 
known to do coke. Or perhaps it will be Boomer, the 
bionic catcher, on whom the boom gets lowered. After 
all, he’s having a bad day, his better half having divorced 
him before the bottom half of the third inning. (And who 
can blame the woman? She spent her honeymoon in 
Cooperstown.) Although the phone rings often, we 
never find out for whom the bell tolls, as the bad news 
proves to be Bullpen’s answer to Godot. We do find out 
that this particular stat doesn’t matter much in the larger 
scheme of things: as Frito says, he never really wanted to 
be a Red Sock — “The uniforms look like foot pajamas” 
and he'll surely survive being batted from the bullpen 
to the parking lot. And we also discover, in the later 
innings, as offstage the Kid strikes out Yank after Yank, 
who put the rabbit in Ripper’s locker these many years 
ago. (Although in actuality relief pitchers are traded 
more often than their baseball cards, Bullpen’s back-up 
group appears to have been together longer than 
Beckett’s Gogo and Didi — at least six years.) 

One of the plavers quotes the well-known definition 
of baseball as “15 minutes of entertainment crammed 
into three hours,” and Kluger finds plenty of routine 
drama and scatological comedy to fill in the blanks. A lot 
of the dialogue is the verbal equivalent of tobacco 
chewing and jock adjusting, and logic gets more 
pulverized than the proverbial cheek wad, as when the 
ruminative Ripper reports he has measured the field and 
found it to be not a diamond but a trapezoid, and Tank, 
looking bewildered as usual, allows as how he thought 
that’s what George Brett had up his ass. But the 
bathroom shorthand, if juvenile, is often hilarious. 
When the boys of summer aren't up to such adolescent 
pranks as answering the phone “Union Oyster House” 
and calling one another things like “Scrotum face,” they 
engage in pissing contests of varying magnitude, and the 
juvenilia gets cleverer. The on-the-spot conjuration of an 
“all-fish team” (Catfish Hunter, Steve Trout,” Bob 
Sturgeon), for example, leads to an “all-cock team” with 
nicknames like Goldenrod and Boner and High-rise. 

And the performers, several of them imported from 
Bullpen’s successful LA production, are good at riding 
the line between ebullient boyhood and wounded 
manhood, swaggering and threatening and sweating it 
out. Their egos as well as their jobs are on the block here, 
and under Larry Blamire’s muscular direction the 
players tense and relax, tense and relax, like nervous 
biceps. Fisticuffs always seem just a ‘’So’s your mother’ 
away, and the anxious mix of junior-high playground 
and impending unemployment is disarming — as is the 
clowning in which the players wisely garb their generic 
crises. Wesley Thompson's Duke is especially good at 


wedding buffoonery to veiled threat, and Vince 
Lucchesi’s Moose, who looks like the aging Wheaties- 
box portrait he’s supposed to be, even dribbles a little 
pathos onto his crunchy platitudes. Best of all, perhaps, 
is Bobby Di Cicco’s diminutive, Brooklynese Frito, a 
bantamweight rooster who talks like the cock of the 
walk. 

It’s probably only fair for me to admit that I know just 
enough about baseball to be aware that the fellas in the 
bullpen, despite their stretch pants and red emblazon- 
ments, aren’t matadors. (I also have been told by 
numerous of the faithful that the Fenway bullpen is 
backed by bleachers, not sky, as here — though you 
have to give set designer Peter Koso credit for 
reproducing that green, so pulsing and yet so sickly.) But 
even to this novice, it is the indigenous thwack-and- 
twang of Bullpen that’s so winning: the true grit, the 
trivia, the teamwork, the jock itch scratched with bad 
badinage. On the other hand, it’s when Kluger tries to hit 
one of those big old existential themes over the Green 
Monster of life that his otherwise engaging comedy 
threatens to strike out. 0 


Green on Red 


Continued from page 8 
the cross so much as a history of the incidental sacrifices 
necessary to do a self-respecting job. 

Green on Red have trouble sustaining that intensity, 
but the shorter-than-LP format favors quietly diverse 
song construction and straightforward presentation. 
Lines like “I'm just an old man on a midnight train” 
(from “Honest Man”) overturn and open up their cliché 
origins, and the record’s cover song, Willie Nelson's 
pointedly resigned “Funny How Time Slips Away,” is a 
Green on Red natural: the number links the band to a 
recognizable tradition and measures how much and in 
what direction the members want to pull away from it. 
Instead of being aw-shucks humble or mock-sincere, 
their treatment of the song cracks opens the second side 
of No Free Lunch like an M-80. It’s a nasty, withering 
threat (again reminiscent of Young at his most corrosive) 
that tears away rural-gentleman veneer even as it adds 
eloquence to urbanite bile. It’s outlaw music. 

Still, Green on Red don’t put all their parts together 
until you see and hear them live. At a half-full Paradise 
on June 20, the band’s 80-minute set hovered on the 
edge of sloppiness, leaned over to enjoy the view, and 
snapped back with resolve..They began with “Keep On 
Moving” (how could they pass up the opening line “The 
first time | saw Boston town ...”?), playing up the 
country determination of the song’s midtempo lope, 
making it sound like an aged standard and a brash new 
hit at the same time. Stuart is not a particularly mobile 
performer, but he doesn’t have to be. Standing at the 
center microphone, ugly golf cap on his head, he hit 
harder when the audience didn’t have to watch him 
scampering around the stage. And if Green on Red are 
overtly irreverent, they link that stance to the gen- 
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eralized populist rhetoric on which most of their writing 
hinges. “How was the West won?”, Stuart shouted, 
then answered, “With cheap labor!’ His patter was 
invariably droll: his response to a request for a Gravity 
Talks track was, “We don’t do many songs off that 
album because we don’t get any of the publishing.” 
This humor, which led into a set-shattering version of 
Waylon Jennings’s bemused “I Don’t Think Hank Done 
It This Way,” carried over into the darker songs (Stuart 
chuckling at his poor fortune through tales of death and 
extreme poverty), and it lightened Stuart’s fury, re- 
deeming even the most desperate situations with a self- 
inflicted guffaw. 

Psychologists argue that some people can’t sleep 
because they think they're tortured. What keeps them 
pacing in the predawn hours, grateful for whatever brief 
reprieve a rediscovered memory on the radio gives them, 
is the conviction that their inability to relax has meaning. 
Some performers tour incessantly for the same reason. 
Green on Red's albums don’t earn any precious-metal 
awards; and their performances don’t set attendance 
records. But like the chronic insomniac, the band stalks 
through stages, highways, and cheap hotels because its 
members are sure their activity has a purpose. Perhaps 
just for its own sake, they've got to keep on moving. And 
the music they hear and play when they stay up all night 
is rich enough to make the downside of unrest sound 
immaterial. O 


Jazz 


Continued from page 9 
Zigmund did display more fire than heretofore. 
Petrucciani was the story, though, and he is for real. 

The Willow, 11:25. I've recently reported on Bill 
Pierce and James Williams, both on their new Sunnyside 
albums and in performance at the Willow; but it’s always 
nice to hear a couple of mainstays in familiar 
surroundings. On the previous weekend, pianist 
Williams led a first-class trio in this room, with Buster 
Williams on bass and Tony Reedus on drums, and he 
took the opportunity to perform such deserving material 
as the bassist’s ‘Firewater’ (known to the uninitiated as 
“Aren't You Glad You Use Dial?’), Bud Powell's 
“Strictly Confidential,” and his friend Pierce’s “Sudan 
Blue.” Tonight it was Pierce’s turn, with backing by the 
familiar trio of Williams, bassist John Lockwood, and 
drummer Alan Dawson; the tenor saxophonist mixed 
standards (“Easy To Love,” “Cherokee”) with material 
from his fine Sunnyside set William the Conqueror 
(Donald Brown's “Color Blind,” Thelonious Monk’s 

“Pannonica”). The quartet also did Benny Golson’s 
“Stablemates,”” which raises the astounding possibility 
that musicians actually read their reviews. If you're still 
reading, guys, I’d take it a bit faster next time. 

Friday, June 20, Starlight Roof, 9:10. Jimmy Smith, 
the musician who turned the Hammond organ into a 
modern jazz instrument, is an institution, and we know 
how fruitless it is to expect surprises from an institution. 
Sometimes the tried and true is more than enough, if it 
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can be given the requisite oomph. Smith certainly had 
the tried and true in mind when he reconvened old 
associates Kenny Burrell and Stanley Turrentine on his 
new album, Go for Whatcha Know (Blue Note), but the 
project rarely gets off the ground, as a few deep blue 
moments are wasted amid throwaway pop covers and 
glossy crossover efforts. 

With his only working trio in tow at the Starlight Roof, 
Smith proved far more convincing, even if most of his 
verve was directed toward his most familiar hits. In 
general these tend to be blues — jumping blues (“Organ 
Grinder Swing”), blues in 3/4 time (‘Walk on the Wild 
Side’), vocal blues (“Got My Mojo Workin’ ”), and most 
especially medium-tempo shuffle blues (‘Midnight 
Special,” ‘Back at the Chicken Shack”). For the veterans 
in the house, he even threw in a number “older than 
baseball,” Avery Parrish’s slow blues “After Hours.” 
Smith gets away with this potentially monochromatic 
program because he exudes such power and unfeigned 
soul with his rapid articulations, his juxtapositions of 
drones and trills, and his propulsive footwork on the 
org-n pedals. He also benefits from the precision 
support of drummer Michael Baker, and the fat and 
funky guitar lines of Terry Evans. 

Of the set’s few nonblues moments, a major treat 
came when Smith announced that “Erroll Garner has 
always been my man — I took his style and put it to the 
organ.”’ Then, with the Hammond's roller-rink stops out, 
a large ration of tremolos, and Evans chomping chords 
on each beat, he proved his point with a delightful “It’s 
Alright with Me.” 

Charlie’s Tap, 10:20. My odyssey through the area’s 
jazz rooms ended _at Charlie’s, with Tom Varner’s set 
already in progrese’'Varner is the ad@Bf young French- 
horn player wholeads a quartet on two challenging Soul 
Note.albums of original material. On this weekend, with 
his usual sidemen otherwise engaged, Varner led a trio 
(Rich Appleman, bass; Jeff Williams, drums) over more 
familiar terrain: “Quasimodo,” Charlie Parker's line on 
“Embraceable You,” and the original “What Is This 
Thing Called First-Strike Capability,” whose origins are 
self-explanatory. The pick-up rhythm section was solid, 
particularly Appleman, now formerly of the Fringe (he 
has been replaced by the locally ubiquitous Lockwood). 
Varner manages the speed of a bop trumpeter without 
sacrificing the inherent warmth of his instrument. His 
next album will be — what else? — a straight-ahead date 
with Kenny Barron, — ' is) 
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guns/There were no tanks/There weren't atomic 
bombs/And ‘to "bei! frankj homeboy, there Were no 
arms/Just ‘people’ ‘working! hand! in hand/There was a 
feeling of peace all across the land/It was a dream/Just a 
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dream”). Although Run-D.M.C. still scatter their songs 
with antidrug, anticrime warnings out of Raising Hell's 
12 tracks, only two are devoted to social issues. “Dumb 
Girl” levels deserved criticism at a fly girl who lacks self- 
respect (“You don’t go to school/You will not pass”; 
You're a supér sex fiend with no will power’), but the 
old Run-D.M.C. wouldn’t have stopped, at crude 
rankouts like “You should use your brain/But you ain't 
got one” — they would’ve attacked the TV, movie, and 
advertising (and, yes, pop music) stereotypes that must 
have influenced her. The albums closer, “Proud To Be 
Black,” however is a fiery salute to black heroes from 
Harriet Tubman to Muhammad Ali. Although they don’t 
mention it, apartheid glowers after every line in the 
defiant refrain, “I’m proud to be black ya'll/And real 
brave/And motherfucker I could never be a slave ya'll.” 

With its child’s-eye pageant of history recalling Stevie 
Wonder’s “Black Man,” “Proud To Be Black” would've 
been redundant on Run-D.M.C., where they knew to 
whom they were rapping. But the song is a necessary 
statement of identity within the commercial-success- 
hunting atmosphere of Raising Hell. Because of the 
jubilant confidence of “Proud To Be Black” (a sign that 
they'll compromise only so far), Run-D.M.C. manage to 
pull off, with no loss of integrity, their boldest overture 
to rock audiences yet: a raucous cover of Aerosmith’s 
“Walk This Way” that’s both the album’s highlight and 
its backbone. They got the idea from Village Voice critic 
Chuck Eddy, who astutely proclaimed, in a recent 
Aerosmith review, that ‘Walk This Way” was a proto- 
typical rap song. Indeed, with their cover, Run-D.M.C. 
acknowledge that rap owes as. much to Steven Tyler 
and Joe Perry’s classic of high-school lasciviousness as 
it does-to,say, the rhythmic orations of the Last Poets, 
or the furious talk-singing of the Temptations’ “Ball of 
Confusion,” or the uproariously subversive high 
jinks of the Coasters (who are toasted on Raising Hell 
with the cha-cha-cha saxophone and “Charlie Brown’”- 
type buffoon in “You Be Illin’”). With Run-D.M.C. 
rapping over Aerosmith’s recording of the song (sliced 
and diced by Jam-Master Jay, of course) and alternating 
verses with in-studio guest Tyler, ‘Walk This Way” is an 
even more scintillating (and pithy) fusion of rap and 
rock than “Rock Box”; the straitlaced Run and D.M.C. 
romp through Tyler's salacious, fleet-tongued jive (these 
nice boys have never rapped sexy lines like “Schoolgirl 
sleazy with a classy kind of sassy little skirt hangin’ way 
up her knee/There were three young ladies in the 
school-gym locker and | found they was lookin’ at me”) 
as if the recess bell had just rung, and scratch’s need for 
a durable hook that won’t wear out with umpteen 
repetitious encourages guest guitarist Perry to wind up 
the song's built-to-last riff and let the sucker go. 

On “Walk This Way” neither Run-D.M.C. nor 
Aerosmith yield an inch to the other, but it’s a 
harmonious pairing. Which is all the more remarkable 
given that rap and rock are driven by such opposing 
cultural urges. Run-D.M.C. (and others, like Whodini) 
offer visions of upward mobility, but they make it clear 
that they've earned their fame and fortune, Champagne 
and Cadillacs, through hard work, exhorting their 
largely middle-class black teen audience to stay in 
school, avoid drugs, and practice racial tolerance. 
Aerosmith and other metal and hard-rock bands have 
always articulated the desire of middle-class white teens 
to break the rules, to get rowdy and rail at parents, 
teachers, and society in general for trying to keep them 
in check. But “Walk This Way” shows fans of both rap 
and rock the similarities between their,chosen escapes 
from the pressures of betterment. Perry’s guitar 
screeches for attention while warning the fainthearted to 
stay away, which is the instrumental equivalent of what 
Run and D.M.C. do with their menacingly cool voices; 
the tumbled-out cadences of Run, D.M.C., and Tyier 
bristle with the satisfaction of beating authority at its 
own game by mastering verbs, nouns, and vocabulary 
and the art of thinking (and talking) fast on one’s feet. 
With “Walk This Way,” Run-D.M.C. make it clearer than 
ever that rap and rock share a common language. And 
when you have a common language, you have a 
community. Now, if only Run-D.M.C. would remember 
that communities need leaders, not potentates. O 





Dance 


Continued from page 2 
and newcomer Kathleen Tirrell-Johnson, offered at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center last weekend, was 
a marathon. At first the offerings seemed like an 
overwhelming amount of material, but eventually they 
provided a ground from which the most fruitful efforts 
sprang. 

Most impressive was Marcotty’s Under the Skin, a 
powerful duet for herself and Tamie Kelsey. It’s hard to 
decide whether the two dancers’ naked upper bodies or 
the brown half-stockings pulled over their heads are the 
more immediately shocking. For a moment, the oblitera- 
tion of their faces lends features to their torsos: nipples 
beam like eyes, bellies become doughy cheeks, waist- 
lines become exaggerated mouths. It’s as if in the 
absence of an identifying face individuality blurred. And 
in this case, the stateliness of Marcotty — the lifted nape 
of her neck, the dominating jaw, the succulent length of 
her bamboo-strong body — and the compact, neat frame 
of petite Tamie Kelsey (which otherwise could have 
suggested a Mutt and Jeff duo) bookends a continuum of 
womanhood. To the percussive music of Mikel Rouse, 
the two earthbound dancers thunder their feet against 
the ground, beat their elbows into angles, suggest a 
matriarchal tribe of women. Warriors rather than 
planters, they seem to harvest their strength from the 
earth as they leap from it and fall onto it, straddle it with 
their wide, second-position pliés. There is even a section 
in which their movements resemble martial-arts figures. 

As the dance progresses, its power is forged ever more 
strongly within their bodies. Since there is no facial 
expression to note, the head is no longer the personal 
center of the universe, the intelligent guiding force. It 
becomes just another appendage, like an arm or leg, 
perhaps even a stunted one. Instead, the faceless inner 
core of feminine power gets exposed as archetype. And 
Under the Skin is the kind of dance that gets under your 
skin — strong, direct, combative. The two women dance 
in unison most of the time, but even when they don’t 
their harmony is maintained in the shapes and the 
rhythms they produce. What is pleasing, from a feminist 

Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 13 
perspective, is that their force is not some borrowed 
machismo but rises from a common heritage of all 
women. It fits naturally and snugly, like a skin. 

Quartet is an extraordinarily risky and sensitive 
structured improvisation developed and performed by 
Henry Aiken, Olivier Besson, Carole Drago, and Fiona 
Marcotty. Its major flaw on Friday was its length. Like 
fish or birds simultaneously changing direction in 
midswim or flight, the four performers worked in 
exquisite synchrony, picking up on, echoing, following 
and mirroring one another's movement. At times this 
included lifting or swinging or balancing one another. 
Each of the four was also made to suggest a solution to 
various problems. At both beginning and end, for 
example, even the notion of how you get across the stage 
was shown to offer many possibilities: plough into it, 
ease through the space as if it were weighty as water, 
press against its solidity, tease it open as if it were a 
curtain in whose thick folds the separation is hidden, 
hedge into it with tiny advances and retreats. 

Some of the other pieces on. the program were 
lightweights by comparison. But worthy of mention are 


Tirrell-Johnson’s Undercurrent, an elastic, curling, . 


wavelike quartet danced by Sarah Boggan, Sharon 
Forrester, Karen Levin, and Tamie Kelsey, and Marcot- 
ty’s Coming To Meet, a circuitous trio for herself, Dan 
Joyce, and Stephen Pelton in which the three persisted 
in trying to meet but followed circling pathways 
destined to avoid one another. Carole Drago’s The 
Innerer Clang was a portrait piece: silk-camisoled 
femininity beneath a bejeaned, dark-glassed teen tough. 
The shared-concert format can be an appealing alterna- 
tive to repertory by absentee choreographers or the solo- 
choreographer concert, but though the number of 
offerings here was generous, it should be pruned down 
for a more streamlined evening. 


PHIL IN PHLASH 


Cellars 


Continued from page 9 
breaking up seems that much more imminent. Rock 
and roll may be democratic, but humor sure isn’t, and 
nothing is more insulting than to have everyone get the 
joke. (To their credit, the Swinging E’s were indignant 
when 'BCN didn’t ask them to compete in this year’s 
Rumble. Oh well — more sour grapes to whine about 
on stage.) The Pajama Slave Dancers create comedic 
songs with a precision that verges on anal retentive- 
ness, as in the perfectly encapsulated “Jockette.” (She's 
one of the many ephemeral high-school characters 
about whom these guys have near-total recall). 
Guitarists Dave “Buffy” Rexford and Dave Montovani 
replicate a fuzz-tone, Dead Kennedy drone, and drum- 
mer Dirk Futon and bassist Scott “Tokyo” Blood punch 
out a rhythmic epitaph that teeters on burbesque?/West- 
field has an aural leer as describes the object of yet 
another twisted fantasy: “Give y‘a little touch/Give y’a 
little feel/You're always out there sweating on the 
center field .. . Jockette! Jockette!” 

Nowadays it appears that American humor has gotten 
as water-softened.as American rock and roll. Comics like 


ie Wie £9 ‘ ‘¢ ‘ aeain hh Had 


Steven Wright or Jay Leno are funny men, but hardly 
subversive, and after Garrison Keillor and A Prairie 
Home Companion made the cover of Time last year, 
understated chuckles became the loudest noise most 
pranksters aimed to elicit. There’s nothing wrong with 
Roy Blount Jr.’s mild observations, or Veronica Geng’s 
blithely accurate send-ups, but can’t anything slapstick 
to our ribs? When the Pajama Slave Dancers sing, “We 
laugh at all those jerks who bowl/I want to be a golf 
pro!” (from the Farfisa-organ-flavored “Golf Pro”), you 
get the feeling that they may be looking for knowing 
laughter. But they can go pretty far off the wall. “What 
To Say” begins with “ ‘Hey what's your sign?’/‘I like 
your dress’/Here’s what you say, if you want to 
impress,” at which point the whole blithering band 
breaks into “Hava Nagila.” In the past couple of years, 
the Pajama Slave Dancers have broken up the club 
circuit often enough to become the toast of places like 
Chet’s and the now-defunct Johnnie D's. Which is like 
saying that the cast of Pink Flamingos is on the A-party 
list in downtown Baltimore. But with the release of 
Pajama Beach Party, they'll presumably fill larger 
venues — joints just big enough for everyone to hear the 


punch line. 
* * *” 


NOTES FROM THE GEORGE AND GRACIE DEPART- 
MENT, featuring Christmas, at the Rat. Drummer Liz 
Cox has a towel over her head; guitarist Michael Cudahy 
is stripped to the waist and festooned with magic- 
marker tattoos, the best of them, MOTHER WAS WRONG, 
captioning .a nude female on his left arm. Bassist 
Dan. Salzmann is, as ever, nonplussed by his 
bandmates’ antics. Cudahy offers a rambling spoken 
intro to “Fish Eyes’-while the rhythm section thumps. 
MC: Fish fish fish fish ... there they are swimming 
through the primordial ooze. 

LC: No, Michael. That was a Cheech and Chong movie. 
[Cackles. ] 

MC: Well Liz, if you have something enter-tain-ing to 


‘say, Say it so the whole class can hear. 
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Act of Will 
by Barbara Taylor 
Bradford 
Set in the Yorkshire Dales, 
London, Paris and New 
York, Act of Willis the 
sweeping drama of three 
generations of remarkable 
women, each of whom 
commits an act of will that 
changes her life. Following 
the extraordinary odyssey 
of its heroines, this is a 
touching story that 
promises to move all who 
read it. 
List price $17.95 
Lauriat's price $12.56 


Rock Hudson, 

His Story 

by Rock Hudson and 
Sara Davidson 

Drawing on interviews with 

Mr. Hudson and unlimited 

access to his closest circle 

of friends, Sara Davidson 

has written the only 

complete, authorized, and 

accurate book that tells the 

intimate story of his life and 

career. 

List price $16.95 

Lauriat’s price $11.86 
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Jane Fonda’s New 
Workout & Weight- 
Loss Program 

by Jane Fonda 

The key to the New 
Workout and Weight-Loss 
Program is a whole new. 
series of aerobics and 
exercises geared to burn 
calories faster and more 
efficiently. Jane Fonda has 
done it again — made the 
best workout even 

better, and designed a diet 
to match. 


$14.95 


Less Than Zero 

by Bret Easton Ellis 

In a startling, haunting 
style, Bret Easton Ellis 
explores the underworld of 
Los Angeles. His is a’ 
journey through endless 
parties, seedy rock clubs, 
drug dealing and 
prostitution. Less Than 
Zero is the inside story of a 
desperate generation in 
search for the ultimate 
sensation. 


$5.95 
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LC: Well, Michael. | don’t have to take off my shirt and 
draw pictures on my back to get attention. 

MC: Catty catty catty. [He flings guitar on stage and 
stalks off. A moment later, he returns and starts flirting 
with a riff.] Speaking of “My Sharona,” I'd feel more 
confident if Liz took off her shirt, though it wouldn’t 
attract much attention. [Howls from audience. ] 

LC: Why don’t you slip into something more com- 
fortable, like a coma? 


* *” *” 
ODDS & ENDS. Shame on Newbury. Comics for 
removing the rack of small-run, hand-stapled, xeroxed 
fanzines from the magazine racks in the home store on 
Newbury Street. President Mike Dreese claims they 
weren't selling enough to justify the space they took up 
on real estate renting for $30 a square foot. But doesn’t he 
remember that the business’s first bankroll came from 
humble items like thousands of buttons (some home- 
made)? ... On Saturday, June 28, the Spectacles, Gang 
Green, and the Prime Movers get down at T.T.’s (hey, 
Cambridge Licensing Commission, it’s been two months 
sin e the hearing for T.T.’s 2 a.m. license — are you ever 
going to decide?). Same night, the Mekons, Volcano 
Suns, and Bill Goffrier are at the Rat. That afternoon, 
Scruffy de Cat play at 5:30 and much later at Jacks. 
Arrive early — now that Newsweek (June 16 issue) have 
run a picture of the boys in an article on local scenes, 
they're a bona fide trend ... On the 29th, two happy 
couples do the decent thing: Chain Link Fence guitarist 
Prescott Cronin weds his best girl, Keri Monroe, and 
Underachievers Bob MacKenzie and Cilla Harrison tie 
their own knot. May all their sons be bishops. 
(Congratulations also to Down Avenue, who got hitched 
to RCA last week). That afternoon, Holy Cow join forces 
with the equally moody Specimen at the Channel. . .On 
the 30th, Peppérmint Guest, ‘Rakket, and Chinese 
Church are at Jacks ... On the 5th, Black Cat Bone, the 
Zulus, and the Wild Stares are at the Allston Food Coop, 
and the Turbines, Condo Pygmies, and the High- 
waymen are at T.T.’s. 0 


Trailers 


Continued from page 5 
rock score — a collage of John Parr, Stevie Nicks, Andy 
Taylor, Graham Nash, and others — supersedes the 
dialogue at almost every key moment; you may cringe, 
but you may also suspect you're not missing anything. 
The script, by Evan Archerd and Jeff Benjamin, is like 
All My Children Goes to the Gym. Strong-willed Julie 
rebels against the coach (Michael Pataki) who’s priming 
her for the Olympic gymnastics team. This tyrant has 
dared to choose the music for her floor exercise, whereas 
she is plumping for an original composition by her 
cousin Arthur (Andrew White), reasoning that if she 
uses it at the big meet in Phoenix, poor crippled Arthur 
— the only survivor of a family car accident — will have 
something to live for. (His music, which is even louder 
than the rest of the score, sounds like an act of revenge.) 
Steve has returned to the team after a period of inactivity 
and self-doubt. His aim is to perform so brilliantly in 
Phoenix that his father (John Aprea), who has some 
difficulty communicating his affection (the last time he 
tried it, he broke Steve’s arm), will forgive him for all the 
times he’s screwed up in the past. Then there are the 
other agonized characters: Becky (Maria Anz), who 
injures her knee before the meet but competes heroically 
anyway; Steve’s pal, Kirk (Stacy Maloney), whe’s 
obsessed with the dream of beating the best young 
gymnast in the country (Li Yuejiu); and Steve's kid 
brother, Mikey (R.J. Williams), who almost kills himself 
on a motorcycle while worrying about the tensions 
between his mother (Michelle Phillips) and his father. 
This movie has so many climaxes you're exhausted long 
before the big meet. 
-o Fhespresence of lots of real-life gymnasts in the cast 
may bring Robert Towne’s 1982 Personal Best to mind 
(and Patrice Donnelly, who starred in that film, shows 
up here in a small role as the assistant coach). Towne 
was able to tone down the professional actors in his cast 





while allowing the athletes, like Donnelly, to locate the 
emotional center of their performances in their bodies — 
their natural expressive medium. The result was an 
astonishingly fresh kind of naturalistic acting. What 
unifies the acting in American Anthem is how 
fearsomely bad it is; the moment these impressive young 
athletes walk off the gym floor they seem to be posing 
for Pepsi commercials — or, in the love scenes, Calvin 
Klein ads. By comparison with American Anthem, Top 
Gun, that other current example of video poster art, 
almost looks like a movie about real human beings. At 
the Circle and the Beacon Hill and in the suburbs. 

— Steve Vineberg 


THE KARATE KID, PART II 
‘ he Karate Kid was one of those crowd pleasers 


whose schlocky satisfaction couldn't be denied. 

The movie's biggest asset was Noriyuki ‘Pat’ 
Morita’s Mr. Miyagi, the wise, demanding teacher (and 
father figure) to Ralph Macchio’s Daniel. He was 
probably the hokiest character in the whole sentimental 
enterprise, but Morita, underplaying nicely, highlighted 
the emotional reserve in Miyagi’s background and kept 
him from falling into mawkishness. To express Miyagi's 
affection for Daniel, he didn’t need to do more than offer 
a slight smile and let a glint of pride steal into his eyes. 
The opening section of The Karate Kid, Part I] has 
some of the original’s manipulative charm. It begins 
after Daniel wins the karate tournament that closed the 
first film, with Mr. Miyagi receiving word that his father 
is ill and then departing for Okinawa with Daniel. 
Avildsen includes telling details of how Miyagi finds his 
village modernized: a US plane flies through the 
background, partially drowning out conversation, and 
abandoned cars and chicken-wire fences litter the 
neighborhood. And Miyagi’s reunion with his old flame, 
Yukie (Nobu McCarthy), has unexpected heart. There's 
a lovely sequence, following his father’s death, in which 
Continued on page 16 
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Now Playing at 


OOOO 
BACK BAY’S 
OLDEST 
RESTAURANT 


OOOO 


Delicious thick char-broiled steaks, 
fresh seafoods, barbequed chicken 
& ribs and limitiess salad bar 
featuring imported beers & wines 
and starring modest prices — 


Open noon to midnight 
All major credit cards accepted 


NEWBURY’S 1} 

STEAK HOUSE 
94 Massachu Ave., Boston 

(Corner of Newb«:ry St.) 536-0184 














40% OFF 


Spring Urban Outfitters | 
clothing for men and women. [= 


25% OFF 


Selected Dresses. 

| Selected kids shorts sets. 
Women’s Esprit and Generra 
Selected T-shirts, shorts, 
tanks and sweatshirts. 

Men’s spring Generra and 
Sahara Club. All. Moustache. 
Motto and Rescue. 

Selected jewelry, belts, 
handbags, shoes and socks. 
Selected kids swimwear. 


Cardinal Rubber belts— 
Buy 1, Get 1, FRFF! 


MURBAN 
OUTFITTERS 


1 J FKENNEDY ST.. CAMB.. MA. 864:0070 
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Trailers 


Continued from page 15 

mourners perform the funeral rite 
of placing candles in paper 
lanterns and sending them float- 
ing down the river. Later, Miyagi 
and Daniel sit on the beach, and 
as Miyagi stares out to sea, Daniel 
talks about the regret he felt after 
his own father’s death. Up to now 
he’s been the recipient of 
Miyagi’s experience; this is the 
first time Daniel has been able to 
offer anything of his - own. 
Avildsen ends the scene with a 
sappy shot of the pair dwarfed by 
the sunset (as Bill Conti’s slurpy 
score swells), but it can’t tarnish 
the unspoken bond between the 
two characters. 

‘What does tarnish it is a 
lumbering plot centering on 
Miyagi’s rivalry with the power- 
ful Sato (Danny Kamekona), once 
his best friend, whom he dis- 
graced years before by carrying 
on a love affair with Sato’s 
(arranged) bride. Sato challenged 
him to fight; Miyagi, not believ- 
ing in the use of karate for 
anything but self-defense, left. 
Now, Sato is determined to de- 
fend his lost honor. What was 
given priority in the first movie 
was"the relationship between 
Miyagi and Daniel. That rela- 
tionship is reprised here without 
much added to it; the emphasis 
shifts to the Miyagi/Sato rivalry, 
the outcome of which is never in 
doubt. When Sato isn’t going 
after Miyagi, he’s sending his 
underling (Yuji Okumoto), a 
young thug in polyester sport 
shirts and gold chains, after 
Daniel and Kumiko (Tamlyn 
Tomita), the Okinawan. girl 
Daniel has fallen for. But no 
matter how many times Miyagi 
and Daniel get the better of Sato’s 
musclemen, Sato keeps spouting 
off with his interminable talk 
about lost honor. His every ap- 
pearance (he arrives in a classic 
black sedan and dressed in his 
Western business suits, like the 
countless Mr. Bigs of countless 
gangster movies) is played for 
menace, and when it turns out he 
holds the deed to the entire 
village and will sell it to de 
velopers unless Miyagi agrees to 
fight, it’s as if the movie had 
turned into the most primitive 
kind of Western. 

Since Crossroads, Ralph Mac 
chio’s callow-youth number has 
begun to wear thin, but Pat 
Morita, though deprived of some 
of Miyagi’s humor, uses _ his 
dignified bearing to coast over 
the script’s shortcomings. Still, 
there’s one he can’t overcome. 
One o! the refreshing things 
about the original film was its 
refusal to harp on the idea that 
karate should be used only in 
self-defense. In Karate Kid I, 
Avildsen and his screenwriter, 
Robert Mark Kamen, push this 
notion to the forefront,” untif” 
Miyagi the wise old sage comes 
to seem slightly preachy; you 
wish the script had given him an 
opportunity to get a little drunk, 
or at least a little excited. Morita is 
too likable to turn the character 
into a_ well-meaning YMCA 
counselor, but the filmmakers 
have done their damnedest. At 
Copley Place, the Beacon Hill, 
and the Chestnut Hill, and in the 
suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 


Head 


Continued from page 7 

fortune), she'll have plenty of 
time to paint while he’s at the 
office. What the aspiring artist 
doesn’t count on is offspring: in 
short order she’s the reluctant 
mother of twins, Bill and 
Ernestine, on whose adventures 
the play more or less focuses. 
Forced to adapt to such common 
American situations as an absent 
father and an alcoholic mother, 
the kids grow up as straight 


arrows, with the passage of time 
bridged by the story-theater 
technique of strategically inter- 
spersed narration. Eventually, for 
no reason beyond authorial 
caprice, the Smiveys attract the 
attention of Novo Bojovich, a 
dispossessed aristocrat “‘sub- 
jected in his youth to the humilia- 
tion of a Marxist education” and 
now dedicated to the destruction 
of the middle-class family. 

With the aid of his French 
mistress, Bojovich accomplishes 
his goal by offering the credulous 
Dexter bad financial advice and 
by persuading him to cut corners 
with his toxic-waste disposal. As 
the coup de grace, the count 
seduces the innocent Ernestine, 
who then flees with her brother. 
Rebeck appears to be construct- 
‘ing a satiric allegory of ‘our 
societal self-destruction, particu- 
larly when the runoff from 
Smivey Chemical causes the en- 
tire population of the town 
(called Unspecified, Kansas) to go 
insane, but this and other 
thematic sprouts are flooded by 
muddy torrents of incoherent 
activity. Incest, alienation and 
reconciliation, the competing 
motivations of vengeance, lust, 
and love — all swirl about in a 
maelstrom of plot that takes your 
aesthetic breath away. When, at 
the end, Ernestine returns home 
to set things right (by starting a 
“drop-in center for all the Un- 
specified weirdos”), Rebeck’s 
tone becomes so wobbly as to be 
unspecifiable. And the actors 
can’t get a handle on it either: all 
parody their roles (except Con- 
ley, who, as Marjorie, sustains a 
deliciously inebriated deadpan) 
to the point of pointlessness. 
Broad asides augmented by light- 
ing shifts and quavering de- 
liveries abet the coy artifice of the 
dialogue, and the play’s Bull- 
winkle sensibility plays havoc 
with any attempt to read mean- 
ing into it. If Kagan’s Blanks are 
too fabulous to be credible, Re- 
beck’s Fables draw nothing but 
blanks. 


Ruthless 


Continued from page 4 
like this, Ruthless People should 
have been a dirty-minded com- 
edy of manners; it shouldn't have 
been so clankingly dependent on 
situations. Still, the performers 
take the movie and run. Doing 
her frumpy-suburban-princess 
numbers here and in the infi 1ite- 
ly superior Down and Out in 
Beverly Hills, Bette Midler is in 
danger of making people forget 
she can act, but her Barbara Stone 
is a rollicking cartoon. She has a 
fantastic bit in which she de- 
monstrates the- various death 
penalties (electric chair, gas 
chamber) she’s fantasized for her 
kidnappers; she also goads them 
relentlessly — that is, when she’s 
not wailing like a banshee. And 
the joke is that shortly after being 
abducted, flabby Barbara, who 
has nothing to do but sit chained 
to her chair watching aerobics 
shows, goes on a self-improve- 
ment binge and wins the hearts 
of her captors. 

Meanwhile, Sam is out phon- 
ing the police, the media, his 
mistress — doing everything but 
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pay the kidnappers their $500,000 
ransom, so that they'll do the 
dirty work of killing Barbara. 
Soon, they're lowering the sum to 
$50,000, then $10,000; Midler’s 
reaction when she discovers she’s 
been “marked down” is a classic 
of campy rage. In a strange way, 
it’s the elaborate motivation be- 
hind all this nastiness that takes 
some of the edge off it. Some of 
my favorite jokes were the most 
gratuitous ones. Reinhold’s 
character, who works as a stereo 
salesman, takes an adolescent 
heavy-metal fan into a special 
showroom and tries to sell him 
the company’s latest overpriced 
speaker system — a humongous 
cabinet with three-foot woofers 
known as “the Dominator.” It’s a 
funny idea, and Reinhold makes 
it even funnier; explaining that 
the Dominator is guaranteed to 
give you a case.of ‘nuclear brain 
damage,” he goes into an ex- 
uberantly hammy con-artist rou- 
tine that’s right up there with 
some of Bill Murray’s. (To estab- 
lish that Reinhold is a good guy at 
heart, the filmmakers make the 
mistake of dousing the joke with 
a sanctimonious punch line.) And 
in one scene, DeVito, seated at his 


desk, picks up a tinging phone., 


and says (squeamish readers 
should skip ahead here), ‘‘Debbie 
can't talk right now — she’s got a 
dick in her mouth.” Then he 
hangs up and _ giggles, ‘I love 
wrong numbers!” The near-in- 
sane irrelevance of this joke is 
part of what's so crudely funny 
about it. If it were part of the plot, 
we'd know that, yes, the person 
on the other end does believe 
Debbie has a dick in her mouth 
and that 20 minutes’ worth of 
complications are going to result. 

There are really just two ways 
to go in making a black comedy. 
You can understate the joke with 
a raised eyebrow (the surgeons 
spooning out their wisecracks in 
M*A*S*H, the hero’s elegantly 
malicious plotting in Kind Hearts 
and Coronets), or you can shoot 
the works with overstatement 


(Dr. Strangelove, Pink 
Flamingos). Ruthless People 
stakes out a plastic middle 


ground: it never gets into any- 
thing too offensive (that Debbie 
joke excepted), but it keeps re- 
peating the same slightly outré 
situations over and over again, 
implicitly patting its viewers on 
the head for laughing at such 
terrible behavior. It’s a comedy 
for those who want the tingle of 
naughtiness without the surprise. 

0 














Continued from page 5 

every impulse, even the ones that 
haven't been fully formed yet. 
Penn has always worked in- 
tuitively, and so it’s disturbing to 
see the self-consciousness that 
weakens his performance here; 
when Brad starts to steal, he 
seems too pleased with himself 
— like a crook who's been doing 
this for a while, not a kid who's 
just been introduced to the 
adrenaline-pumping thrill — of 
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thievery. But the performance 
gets back on course toward the 
end, and Penn’s final scene is 
astounding; as with James Dean 
in the final scenes of East of 
Eden, the instinctive depths of 
pain he calls up are wrenching to 
watch. What's good about these 
three performances is so good 
that it’s infuriating the movie 
isn’t better. At Close Range was 
turned down by most of the 
major studios for being too de- 
pressing; it was finally made by 
Hemdale (the new independent 
company that produced 
Salvador) and is being released 
by Orion. I fear its failure, both 
artistically and (in all probability) 
commercially, will be used as 
further proof that audiences are 
content with the juvenilia they're 
being offered. What's so distress- 
ing about At Close Range is that 
even a film with something to say 
is willing to play the game. O 


State 


Continued from page 3 

claims he “had no idea there 
were such strong interests in the 
building or that the Shakespeare 
company had a lease until next 
June: those real-estate salesmen 
won't tell you anything.” He also 
claims that he’s just an average 
guy who loves the building and 
would like to turn it into state-of- 
the-art supercondos for the 
super-rich, without seeking 
height variances. “But, having 
found out about the Boston 
Shakespeare Company, I’ve been 
talking to their lawyer about the 
possibility of keeping the theater 
and adding two extra floors to the 
building.” Keeping the theater? 
“Well, I'd develop it and give 
them a chance to buy it back at 
the rate of the building’s other 
units.” Which means that the 
state, which would have been 
able to, saye the theater for 
$600,000, might have to come up 
with something closer to $2.3 
million. On the other hand, the 
UDC project might never get that 
far. Although the company has 
the necessary H2 residential zon- 
ing, it'll have to come before the 
zoning board for a number of 
permits. “So there are a series of 
steps we can take to save the 
theater,” said Boston City Coun- 
cilor David Scondras. “If the 
UDC offers an affordable way to 
keep the theater, we can simply 
negotiate. If not, we can call a 
public hearing to focus attention 
on the issue; or, if it seems 
necessary, we can pass a council 
order requesting the zoning 
board to deny certain permits. 
Since the board is appointed by 
the mayor, they tend to be 
responsive to the administra- 
tion.” And Ray Flynn has gone 
on record as saying he doesn’t 
want to see any of Boston's 
theaters destroyed. “It will be a 
waiting game,” said Rossley. 
“They don’t have to apply for 
permits until the BoShakes lease 
is up.” Meanwhile, the theater's 
supporters are laying out 
strategies that, they hope, will 
help them win the game. 0 
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Boston Common at Twilight, 1885-6. F Childe Hassam. 


froma period of uncommon 


A time of magnificent still lifes alive with color. Of landscape 


artists who could truly be called “‘perfectionists’’ 
See The Bostonians: Painters of an Elegant Age. June 11 
September 14. Over 40 artists, more than 100 works. For any 





Made possible by grants from Shawmut, The Henry Luce Foundation, Inc., 
and the National Endowment for the Arts 





glory. 


It was Boston’s artistically richest period—from 1870 to 1930. 


seascapes, escapes from the harsh realities of life. Of elegant city 
scenes and regal portraits. It was the art of ideal beauty, created by 


Bostonian to miss it would indeed be improper. shor my, 
Ride the Boston Doubledecker buses toandfromthe \s] % 
Museum, Tuesday through Sunday, from 9:30 AM to 6PM. *,. 3." 
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TV WORTH TAPING! 





Set your timer all summer long for 
VCR THEATER! 


SATURDAYS 11:30PM 
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Hot dots by Clif Garboden 





SUNDAY 





2:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Baltimore 
Orioles. 


6:00 (2) The Spanish Civil War: Franco and the 
pay os nec ay Ge dictator of a. - 

ing people. A look at the rise and entrench- 
poem Fenn mw ns F. — (Until 6:50 p.m.) 
ee ee Britain: Palaces of 
Reason and a ee eee Oe a 


the rich and famous. 


going to be in place forever? 
11:30 (4) The Shootist (movie). John Wayne and 


Wayne's final movie. (Until 1:30) 


MONDAY 
11:00 a.m. (2) Nature: 








from last week. In which the nasty forces of the KGB 
catch up with our heroes. pao 2 p.m.) 

8:00 (2) On Stage at Wolf anne Sow Seuss 
Band. A trip back in time to the days when bands 
marched siow and nobody did halftime at football 
games. Conductor Keith Brion left-right-lefts it 
back to the turn of the century to re-create the two- 


step magic of John Philip Sousa’s marching tunes. 
(Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Baseball. The New York Mets versus the St. 

Louis Cardinals, or the San Diego Padres versus the 
Heap Astros 

8:00 (38) Peyton Place (movie). Adultery, rape, 

murder, for: to put the butter back in 

sin, spot that vice. Our kind 


Dennis 


(movie). 
charmer ebaut a 


Wednesday at 1 p.m. (Until 


Rearview Mirror (movie). Adjust before you 
Remick stars as a woman kidnapped by a 
ex-con. (Until 11 p.m.) 

Se ae Serene near tend, 


i SH 
ar 


1 p.m.) 


Bs 
28. 








getting your baby 
can fend off problems in later life. To be repeated 
on.Wednesday at 11 a.m. and on Saturday at 2 p.m. 


(Until 9 p.m.) 
8:30 (S) This Was America. William Shatner 
narrates this show (one of a series from several 


9:00 (2) Comrades: The Education of Rita. The first 
show of a 12-part Frontline series on everyday lives 
of ordinary people in the Soviet Union. Tonight we 
follow party member Rita Tikhonova to school and 
enter with her into her career as a teacher. To be 
repeated on Wednesday at 11:30 p.m., and on 
Friday at fa 30 p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 Ellis island, part three. The conclusion. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) The Heart of the Dragon: Creating. 
Repeated from last week. A look at the spiritual and 
ethical influences on contemporary Chinese fine 
art. To be repeated on Thursday at 8:30 p.m. on 
Channel 44. (Until midnight.) 





WEDNESDAY 


£000 atm fieee. Livin Fgh Aegean. Repawed 

from Tuesday at 8 

boven Wy ncsnwer Johnson: A Self- 
from Monday at 9 p.m. 


7:30 (4) How They Built the Statue of Liberty. An 
animated kids’ show about making the Lady. (Until 


8 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) The Statue of Liberty. Filmmaker Ken 
Burns's pop history of our lady of the harbor, 
featuring interviews with some of the tired and poor 
who first the US from the New York 
harbor. Well worth watching. That was no |. : 
To be repeated on Thursday at 11 a.m. and inon 
Thursday at 11 p.m. (Until 9. p.m.) 
8:00 (5) Liberty Weekend '86 Preview. Barbara 
Walters and Hugh Downs host this build-up to the 
July 4 send-up stand-up rave-up. Tall ships, Medal 
of Liberty winners, the history of the thing, a preview 
of scheduled events. Just can’t wait, we guess. 
(Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Dreams of Distant Shores. Archival 
footage and interviews provide the focus for this 
Emmy-winning documentary on the immigrant 
waves. It all comes down to this: we mistreated 
them, but we let them come. That being more than 
most countries were doing at the time, we came out 
of it looking pretty . (Until 9:30 p.m.) 
9:30 (2) : The Construction of 
Place. Time-lapse photography spanning 
February 1981 to March 1985 makes Boston's 
largest private real-estate development project 
look easier than it was. (Until 10 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) The Making of Comrades. A \ook behind 
the scenes at the 12-part Frontline report on life in 
Russia. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) Comrades: The Education of Rita. 
Repeated from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 
bw 4 (4) Wimbledon Tennis Highlights. (Until 
11:45 p.m.) 








THURSDAY 


11:00 a.m. (2) The Statue of Liberty. Repeated 
from Wednesday at 8 p.m. 
8:00 (2) B tha Christie’s Partners in 
Crime: The Sunningdale Mystery. Tommy and 
Tuppence try to prove the innocence of a woman 
accused of murdering a man with her hat pin. (Until 


9 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Liberty Weekend ‘86. More weekend 

previews with Peter Jennings and Barbara Walters. 

(Until 8:30 p.m.) 

8:30 (5) Liberty Weekend '86. The lights, the action, 

the simultaneous induction of 20,000 citizens, and 

12 Medals of Liberty. Starring Ronaid Ray Gun and 

Warren Burger. (Until 11 p.m.) 

8:30 (44) Heart of the Dragon: Creating. 

Repeated from Tuesday at 11 p.m. 

9:00 (7) Celebration of Liberty. The dedication 

ceremony from New York, plus live coverage of 
being naturalized around the country. At 

least we're celebrating something useful this year. 

(Until 11 p.m.) 

9:30 (2) Say, Brother: The Boston Bounce. A tribute 

to Boston jazz pianist Sabby Lewis. (Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (4) The Statue of Liberty. Dedication 

Ceremony. See above. Watch the golden door. 

(Until 11 p.m.) 

11:30 (4) Wimbledon Tennis Highlights. (Until 

11:45 p.m.) 

12:45 a.m. (4) Tennis. The women’s semifinals from 

Wimbledon. (Until 2:45 a.m.) 








FRIDAY 


7:00 a.m. (4) Today. Did you know that J. Fredd 
was a naturalized citizen? 
a.m. (5) Liberty Weekend. 
sg the Tall Ships to shell a Libyan freighter. 
a.m. (4) Tennis. The men’s semifinals from 
Wimbiedon. (Until'4 p.m.) 
1:00 (2) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
Strait and the Kendalls. Repeated from last 
week. (Until 2 p.m.) 
6:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Seattle 


Mariners. 

6:00 (56) An American in Paris (movie). Gene Kelly 
and Leslie Caron dance in the streets. (Until 8 p.m.) 
8:00 (5) Liberty Weekend ’86. Something called a 
concert for the “great American composers, 
featuring the faithless Pops, John Denver, Johnny 
Cash, Jack Lemmon, Barry Manilow, Joe! Grey, 
Whitney Houston, Simon Estes, and Ciamma Dale. 
Did they forget Freddie Cannon or was he busy? 


ony jo 35 p.m.) 

The Education of Rita. 
Reveehes from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 
9:00 (2) A Capitol Fourth 1986. Mstisiav 
Rostropovich and the National Symphony back 
Sarah Vaughan for a live gig on the Capitol lawn 
Featuring a new Liberty ditty by Henry Mancini. 
(Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:35 (5) Liberty Weekend °86. The fireworks 
= Lights and action over. New York. (Until 

p.m. 
10:00 (5) Liberty Weekend '86. A wrap-up special 
on imported American music, immigrants, and the 
meaning of liberty. Personally, we'd like to take this 
opportunity to thank Grandma, without whose 
courage we'd be watching goats grow in Yugoslavia 
instead of writing this. sr 3 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) 's Flying Circus. Two 
shows. (Until midnight.) 
ae (4) Wimbledon Tennis Highlights. (Until 
745 p.m.) 








SATURDAY 


9:00 a.m. (4) Tennis. The ladies’ final, from 
Wimbsfedon. (Until 2 p.m.) 
Noon (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The irish R.M., part 
six. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 
1:00 (2) Living Wild: rab dg Summer. Going 
home with the Adelie penguins. (Until 2 p.m.) 
2:00 (2) Nova: = 's First Feelings. Repeated from 
a, at 8p 
4) Baseball. Teams to be announced. 

300 (5) Marty Legend. The man 
and his shirts. (Until 4 and 
3:00 (2) Nature: Namaqualand: Diary of a Desert 
Garden. Repeated from Sunday at 8 p.m. 
8:00 (2) The Nature of Things: Family of Chimps. 
Zoo society in Holland, featuring the social order of 
chimpanzees. (Until 8:50 p.m.) 
8:00 (5) Li Weekend ’86. Thought it was over, 
did you? Zubin Mehta and the NY Phil play Central 
Park with Marilyn Horne, Placido Domingo, James 
Galway, and Pinchas Zukerman. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) The Pops Come Home. John Williams and 
} celebrate the Fifth of July from the Hatch 

I. 
10:00 (2) Mapp & Lucia, part four. The lost souls 
return disguised as fishermen. What a dull show. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) VCR Theater: The Everly Brothers’ Rock 
and Roll Odyssey. This one is worth taping. Don and 
Phil through pop history. (Until 12:55 a.m.) 
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SUNDAY 


7:00 a.m. (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. Featur- 
ing the winners of the Eighth Annual WBCN Rock 'n’ 
Roll Rumble. Also, psychologist Robin Norwood, 
author of Women Who Love Too Much, discusses 
addictions to love, and Gail Lumet, author of The 
Hornes: An American Family, talks about her 
mother, Lena Horne, and the rise of America’s 
black middle class. 

7:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musica. Live from 


Tanglewood. 

10:09 a.m. (WCRB) Sunday Morning Concert. 
Mary Ann Nichols features new compact-disc 
jreleases: Christopher Hogwood conducting the 
Academy of Ancient Music in Vivaldi’s Flute 
Concerto No. 3, with Stephen Preston; and Daniel 
Barenboim conducting the Berlin Philharmonic in 
Schubert's Symphony No. 5. 

10:00 a.m. Xx) Jazz Brunch. Jeff Turton 
features the latest in new jazz recordings. 

10:00 a.m. (WMJX) Jazz Feature. David Grisman’s 
Acousticity. 

11:00 a.m. (WCGY — 93.7 FM) Brunch from 
Britain. Rich Vivier serves a great menu. 

Noon (WBCN) Back to the Future. Four solid hours 
of rock and roll, including two hours of the Doors. 
With Tom Sandman. 

Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Halil Concert. Ransom 
Wilson conducts the New York Chamber Soloists in 
Ravel’s Cing mélodies populaires grecques, with 
mezzo-soprano Frederica von Stade, and 
Stravinsky's Pulcinella Suite. 

Noon (WGBH) US-France Exchange. From Paris, 
the Kronos Quartet performs Carter’s Quartet No. 2 
and Riley's Salomé Dances for Peace, a world 
premiere. 

2:30 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Orchestra (live). 
From Tanglewood, Charlies Dutoit conducts 
Mozart's Symphony No. 29 and the Mass in C minor 
(Great), with Valente, DuBois, Ostendorf, and the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus. 

6:00 (WGBH) The Web. Part one of Edward Everett 
Hale’s The Man Without a Country. 

6:00 (WICN) Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Kiaus 
Tennstedt conducts the Beethoven Violin Concerto, 
with Kyung-Wha Chung, and Bruckner’s Symphony 
No. 4 (Romantic). 

6:30 (WGBH) Jazz Decades. Jimmy Noone “That 
Rhythm Man" (1929); Ralph Sutton, “Dutch 
Session” (1976); Sonny Dunham “Memories of 
You” (1938). 

7:00 (WBCN) Nocturnal Emissions. With Oedipus. 
7:00 (WBUR) A Musical Offering. From the Hall of 
Musical Instruments at the Smithsonian institute, a 
program of music by Couperin, Duphly, Forqueray, 
and Bach. 

8:00 (WICN) Bloomsday on Broadway Celebra- 
tion. William Hurt, Paul Hecht, and Peggy Cass read 
excerpts from the works of James Joyce. 8 on 8 
regulars include Fritz Weaver, Tammy Grimes and 
Estelle Parsons. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Opera House. Antonino Votto 
conducts the Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala in 
Bellini's La sonnambula, with Callas, Cossotto, 
Monti, Ricciardi, Zaccaria, and Morresi. 

9:00 (WZLX) The = 45's. Ten cc. 

cone (WUNR) On the Agenda. “American Military 
Strength: Has it Become a Contradiction in 
Terms?”’, with Arthur T. Hadley, author of Straw 
Giant — Triumph and Failure: America’s Armed 
Forces. 

11:00 (WBCN) King Biscuit Flour Hour. John 
Cafferty and the Beaver Brown Band. Also, Greg 
Kihn. Hosted by Danny McCloskey. 
11:00 (WFNX) Boston Rocks. New releases and 
local music from the past. With Deb Brady. 
Midnight (WBCN) The Mystery Girls. Music, 





mystery, and surprises with the Mystery Girls. 
Record jal. Underground 


rock from Australia, Great Britain, and America. 


MONDAY 


7:45 a.m, (WZOU) What's Hot. A weekday feature 

updating the New England entertainment scene. 

Also airs weekday evenings at 7:45. 

Noon (WGBH) MusicAmerica. Birthday tributes to 

Buddy Rich and Lena Horne. 

6:00 (WRKO) Sportscall. Roundtable sports talk. 

Weeknights. 

6:30 (WBCN) Cosmic Muffin Report. Nightly 

astrological reports with the Cosmic Muffin, Darrell 

Martinie. 

6:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. The Velveteen 

Rabbit, with narration by Meryl Streep and music by 

George Winston. 

7:30 (WBRS) Black Jack Davy Show. Celtic and 

European folk music. Tonight's focus is on Orealis 

and Figgy Duff, two Canadian bands exploring new 

territory. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Richard Strauss 

pe Andrew Davis conducts the Toronto Sym- 
vo Bi Four Last Songs, with soprano Eva 

Mart and Rudolf Kempe conducts the Dresden 

State Orchestra in the Violin Concerto, with Ulf 

Hoelscher. 

8:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. “The Big O!"" — 

Oscar Peterson. 

9:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia Orchestra. Riccardo 

Muti conducts a Beethoven program: the King 

Stephen Overture and Symphonies Nos. 8 and 6. 

9:30 (WICN) — Hoot. Blues, traditional and 

) Noise from Neville. Features ex- 

perimental independent music from the living 

rooms of America and around the world. 

11:00 (WDLW) Sports Wrap-Up. Tune in weekday 

nights for up-to-the-minute scores, interviews, and 


sports news. 

11:00 (WFNX) Rock over London. With Graham 
Midnight (WDLW) Larry King Show. Zbigniew 
Brzezinski. 











TUESDAY 


10:30 a.m. (WBCN) Cosmic Muffin Report. Daily 

ical reports. 

WUMB) Both Sides Now. Lui Collins's 
Baptism of Fire. 
6:30 (WMBR) The Happiness Radio 
Theater. Join Josh Kornbiuth and friends for a hailf- 
hour of ey, and weirdity-in-general. 
8:00 (WCRB) Hour. A Vaughan Williams 
hour: Richard Hickox conducts the Northern 
Sinfonia in The Poisoned Kiss Overture; and 
Bernard Haitink leads the London Philharmonic in 
Symphony No. 7, (Antartica), with soprano Sheila 
Armstr: and the LPO Choir. 
8:00 (Wi ) Eric in the Evening. Mariena Shaw. 
9:00 (WCRB) Library of Chamber Music. 
A new series premieres with the Juilliard String 
Quartet performing Schubert's String Quartet No. 
13, Sibetius’s String Quartet in D minor (Voces 
intimae), and Beethoven's String Quartet No. 9. 
Midnight (WBCN) Off the Record. Music by and 
interviews with the Moody Blues 


WEDNESDAY 


10:00 a.m. (WHRB) Jazz Spectrum. Jazz from the 
‘20s to the ‘80s. 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A dash of Donizetti: 











Antonio de Almeida conducts the Philharmonia in 
ballet music from Dom Sébastien; and Aldo 
Ceccato conducts the London Philharmonic in 
“‘Deh! Tu di un umile preghiera il suono” from Maria 
Stuarda, with Sills, Burrows, -Quilico, Kern, du 
Plessis, and the John Alidis Chorus. , 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Jahja Ling 
conducts Lutosiawski’s Funeral Music, Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 25, with David Beuchner, and 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 4. 

9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. Woodrose. 

9:30 (WUMB) Black Perspectives. ‘The Massachu- 
setts Black Family Network." 

11:20 (WBCN) Spastic Plastic. Amazing and 
unusual songs and spoofs with. Kathryn Lauren. 
Weeknights. 

Midnight (WDLW) Larry King Show. George 
Kennedy and Pat Pauisen. 


THURSDAY 


8:00 a.m. (WHRB) What's Happening. Early- 
morning jazz. 

9:50 a.m. (WBCN) jas. Daily comedy/game 
show with Charles Laquidara, Ken Sheiton, and 
their zany guests. 

10:00 a.m. (WHRB) Jazz Spectrum. Jazz from the 
‘20s through the '80s. 

Noon (WGBH) MusicAmerics. Olé! Cal Tjader, Tito 
Puente, Charlie Byrd. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Erich 
Leinsdorf conducts Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn, Martinu’s Symphony No. 4, 
Stravinsky's Le baiser de la fée Suite, in his own 
arrangement, and excerpts from Berlioz's! Ld 
damnation de Faust. 

9:15 (WUMB) City Extension. Urban gardening. 
9:30 (WBRS) The Joint (live). Kids Stuff. 

10:00 (WICN) Maiden Voyage. Contemporary jazz, 
bebop, and biues. 








11:00 (WBUR) All Night Long. Fourth annual Fourth ° 


of July Jazzfest. 
Midnight (WDLW) Larry King Show. New York 
Governor Mario Cuomo and guests. 

0) 24-Hour Barbecue. Featuring 
the music of Louis Armstrong (born July 4, 1900) 
and Sun Ra. 





FRIDAY 


7:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musica. A program 
of Americana. 

10:00 a.m. (WGBH) US Acoustic Festival (live). 
Seven hours of live acoustic music from the Hatch 
Shell on the Esplanade in Boston in celebration of 
the rededication of the Statue of Liberty. Hosted by 
Hoyt Axton, Guy Van Duser, and Bill Staines. 
Guests include Jay O'Callahan, Red Clay Ramblers, 
Bayou Rhythm with Landreth, Chenier, and 
Chenier, Rosalie Sorrels, Riders in the Sky, Brownie 
McGhee, and Butch Hancock. 

Noon ) Both Sides Now. Finger-style guitar 
with Guy Van Duser. 

12:05 (WBCN) Ken’s Top 10 and Local Three. The 
most frequently requested local and national songs. 
4:00 (WMBR) Let the Bon Temps Rouler. Music 
and food from Louisiana and Texas: James Booker, 

the Neville Brothers, Beausoleil, and Clifton 
Chenier. Pius the usual ribs, gumbo, Dixie beer, and 
more. 

7:00 (WGBH) The Thistle and Shamrock. ‘The 
international Connection.” 

7:00 (WUMB) Circles in the Stream. Jack Hardy, 
editor of Fast Folk Musical magazine. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Itzhak Periman and 
Samuel Sanders perform Vieuxtemps's Souvenir 
d’Amé6rique; and Leonard Bernstein conducts the 
New York Philharmonic in ives’s Holidays Sym- 
phony, with the Camerata Singers. 

8:00 (WGBH) American Myth in Song. Bill Crofut in 
concert. 

9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Orchestra (live). 
From Tanglewood, Michael Tilson Thomas con- 





| Malg 


ducts Copland’s Billy the Kid Suite, Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue, with the conductor as soloist, 
Griffes’s Poem for Flute and Orchestra, with Doriot 
Anthony , and Respighi’s Feste romane. 
11:00 All Aaron Sachs. 

11:00 Cam “Secrecy and 
Demageeys * with former CIA director Stansfield 


130 30 (WGBH) Biues After Hours. Mai Cramer picks 
the best. 

Midnight (WDLW) Larry King Show. Live from the 
New York harbor in celebration of Liberty Weekend. 
2:00 a.m. (WERS) Dead of Night. Underground 


rock. 
3:00 a.m. (WGBH) The Jazz Gallery. Happy Fourth 
of July. 





SATURDAY 


8:00 a.m. (WMRE) The Price Is Light. New 
England's showcase for yard and garage sales, 
hosted by Marcia Masters (call in at 267-2468). 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) St. Paul Chamber Orchestra. A 
Beethoven program: Pinchas.Zukerman conducts 
String Quartet No. 14 and Piano Concerto No. 3, 





“Holiday Weekend 
Jazz Fest”: Patti Austin, Al Jarreau, Bill Withers. 
Noon (WBRS) Black Star Liner. Artist profiles, 
interviews, and a historical exploration of reggae 
and Jamaican culture. A new look with a guest host. 
Noon (WGBH) Folk Brownie McGhee. 
Plus, Andy Nagy’s monthly feature of the music of 
Ireland and Britain. 
2:60 jean-Claude 
la Chambre 
du Ro Handel's Rinaldo, with Cotrubas, 
Watki , od. 
apse (WHRB) Dub Frequency. Features recent 
ae releases. 
(WGBH) A Prairie Home Companion. Garrison 
Kellior narrates from Anchorage. 
6:50 (WBCN) Street Action Report. A daily listing of 
what's rockin’ in Boston this evening and every 
evening. Concert and club listings. 
8:00 (WGBH) The Web. Part two of Hale’s The Man 
Without a Country. 
8:30 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Orchestra. Live 
from Tanglewood, Michael Tilson Thomas conducts 
Bach's Ouverture No. 1, Bach's Double Keyboard 
Concerto No. 2, with Maicoim Frager and Gilbert 
Kalish, Mozart's Triple Piano Concerto No. 7, with 
Frager, Kalish, and himself, and Mozart's 3ym- 
phony No. 31 (Paris). 
(WGBH) New Sounds. Electronic, acoustic, 


ethnic and folk, by new 
Al Night Lon Long. Frank Rehak, 


2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All 
Hank Mobley. 

3:00 a.m. (WGBH) The Jazz Gallery. Trumpeter 
Johnny Coles. 
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With RCA Digitat Command Components, one remote control 
commands your RCA TV; compatible RCA VCR and complete RCA 
audio system. All with easy hook-up and operation. Now RCAs FREE 
in-home Digital Command system hook-up makes it even easier— 

at your convenience. Build your system from the following remote 
controlled components:** MSR140 AM/FM Stereo Receiver, 
MCD141 Compact Disc Player, MTR118 Auto-Reverse Cassette 


Deck, MTT131 Linear-Tracking 
All RCA Digital Command Component systems of $2000 or Turntable, SPK380 3-Way 
more quality for financing and free installation offers. Speakers. 
*Like the ColorTrak Model FMR722R shown above. 
**Remote control operation available when connected to MSR140 OFFERS END AUGUST 24, 1986. 


AMWFM Stereo Receiver. 


See your local RCA dealer for details. 
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The Underground Railway Theater is 
making a point here in Sanctuary: The 
Spirit of Harriet Tubman, with 
Tubman, a conductor of the Civil War- 
-era underground railroad, and Joaquin, a 
modern Guatemalan refugee, as the 
protagonists. The production also 
features masks, giant puppets, shadow 
puppets, and the Zion Gospel Chorus. It 
takes place tonight only at 7:30 at the 
Cultural Center of Villa Victoria, 85 West 
Newton Street, Boston. Tickets range 
from $5 to $10; call 497-6136. 

A few miles from the Mansfield 
performing-arts center, the Great 
Woods Educational Forum hosts a 
concert series of its own. Tonight, the 
Boston Chamber Music Society plays at 
8 p.m. at Wheaton College chapel, 
Norton. Tickets are $7.50; call 439-5250. 
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Sunday 


We've circled around Harvard Square 
plenty of times, but never as some 100 





cyclists will do today in the Wheat 
Thins Mayor's Cup Race. The contest 
begins at noon with the New England 
Human Powered Vehicle Association 
parade, and features a 15-mile race at 
12:30 p.m., a BMX freestyle show at 1:15 
p-m., a women’s 15-mile race at 1:45 
p-m., and a 30-mile race at 4:15 p.m. The 
cylists whip around Harvard Yard (sort 
of like the Dudley bus), and traffic will 
be closed on the route; call 244-1577. 
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Monday 


You might guess that a Japanese 
performing art would have its own 
master, and butoh dance does in Kazuo 
Ohno, its 79-year-old founder. Ohno 
performs Admiring La Argentina (based 
on his encounter with a Spanish 
flamenco dancer) today and The Dead 
Sea (on the great salt lake and other 
things) tomorrow, both at 8 p.m. at New 
England Life Hall, 255 Clarendon Street, 
Boston. Tickets are $12 and $18; call 
491-7377. 

There’s an editor here who, impressed 
by the High Holiday services she 
attended, expressed a secret desire to 
become a cantor — and she could get 
further inspiration from two concerts 
sponsored by the American Conference 
of Cantors. Tonight at 8, the Zamir 
Chorale gives Guardians of the Heart — 
Keepers of the Dream, a work for the 
afternoon of Yom Kippur by Michael 
Isaacson, its premiere at Temple Ohabei 
Shalom, 1187 Beacon Street, Brookline. 
Tomorrow, cantors attending the 
national conference (Roy Einhorn of 
Boston and Sheila Cline of Brookline 
among them) perform a number of 
works, including some by Herbert 
Fromm, former music director of Temple 
Israel. This concert begins at 8 p.m. at 
Temple Israel, Longwood Avenue and 
Plymouth Street, Boston. Both concerts 
are free; call 566-3960 for details. 





Monday: Kazuo Ohno 








Tuesday 


“Totally awesome” isn’t a phrase we 
just throw around, but it’s one of the few 
that does justice to King Kong — the big 
guy who remains, after more than 50 
years, the greatest movie monster. The 
1933 classic, boasting Willis O’Brien’s 
spectacular miniature work, is a 
haunting and powerful fairy tale, with 
the one screen creature who can both 
destroy Manhattan and bring a tear to 
your eye. It shows today, for free, in the 
Rabb Lecture Hall of the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston, to kick 
off the BPL’s series “The Originals,” 
featuring the first versions of movies 
that were later remade. All shows are 
Tuesdays at 6:30 p.m. Call 536-5400. 





Wednesday 


Alto saxophonist Jemeel Moondoc 
and drummer Andrew Cyrille have 
become familiar performers in these 
parts over the past year or so, though we 
have nott previously had the 
opportunity to hear them play together. 
We get that chance just for tonight, with 
bassist John Voigt completing the group, 
at the 1369 Jazz Club, 1369 Cambridge 
Street, Cambridge. Call 354-8030. 

Roland Hanna usually arrives in town 
as part of the New York Jazz Quartet; 
but since Frank Wess, his NYJQ partner, 
is otherwise engaged this week, one of 
the charter members of the Detroit 
modern-jazz-piano school gets to 
display his skills in a trio setting. He’s at 
the Regattabar, Bennett and Eliot 
Streets, Cambridge, tonight through 
Saturday. Call 864-1200. 

This week’s pop-music events belong 
to the fighting Irish. The younger 
generation gets its say first as the 
Pogues have a return Boston 
engagement: folk with punk fervor, 
barroom ballads with bile and bite. 
Shows start after 9 p.m. at the Metro, 15 
Lansdowne Street, Boston. Tickets are 
$8.50; call 262-2424. 

Welcome to Hard Times, the 
American premiere of Stephen Jeffrey's 
stage adaptation of Dickens’s novel. This 
saga of a headmaster, his children, and 
an English mill town, presented by 
Gloucester Stage Company, begins 
tonight at 8 at Blackburn Tavern, 2 Main 
Street, Gloucester. Tickets are $10 and 
$12.50; call 281-4099. 

The Boston Harborfest can’t contain 





its Indendence Day celebration within 
the Fourth of July, so the festivities are 
spilling over into a five-day holiday that 
begins today. Opening cermonies take 
place at noon at Faneuil Hall. 
Marketplace, and then there are dozens 
of concerts, demonstrations, tours, and 
performances throughout town, with 
fireworks at 9 p.m, on the Fourth. Check 


_our listings for details, or call the 


Harborfest people at 227-1528 for their 
16-page brochure. 
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Thursday 


Far too many of us know the Harbor 
Islands as pieces of rock as viewed from 
an airplane — but the Harbor Island 
Guided Walks give us a chance to get 
better acquainted. The tours run from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. today through Sunday. 
They're free, but the boat ride, leaving 
from Long and Rowes Wharves, Boston 
(except for the morning of the Fourth), 
and Hingham Shipyard, Hingham, costs 
$3. Call 727-5215 for details. 





Friday 


He’s certainly orchestrated more 
probing (and lyrical) reflections on 
America than Lee Iacocca, his last 
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performance was easily one of 1985's 
most spectacular, and the title of his new 
album, No Guru, No Method, No 
Teacher, can inspire either bemused 
confidence or dread. The one and only 
Van Morrison is at Great Woods, Route 
140, Mansfield. Tickets are $17.50 and 
$19.50 in the pavilion or $13.50 for the 
grassy seats; the show starts at 7:30 p.m.; 
call 800-233-8468. 

The famous Statue of Liberty climax 
in Alfred Hitchcock's Saboteur (1942) 
isn't just another bit of gimmicky fun, 
like the crop-dusting sequence in North 
by Northwest or the Albert Hall 
assassination scene in The Man Who 
Knew Too Much. It’s the master’s single 
most terrifying and poetic plunge into 
the fear-of-heights vertigo that haunted 
his work through the ‘50s. This 
underrated thriller, starring Robert 
Cummings as a guilty-seeming innocent 
w .0 foils a pack of spies, plays tonight 
and tomorrow at the Coolidge Corner 
Moviehouse, 290 Harvard Street, 
Brookline. Showtimes are 6 and 9:50 
p.m., with a matinee tomorrow at 2:15. 
Call 734-2500. 

Off the Wall has assembled some 
rarely shown performance clips from the 
early to mid ‘60s in the Rare Rock 
Scrapbook, which includes footage of 
the Beatles, the Stones, the Animals, the 
Moody Blues, a@mekthe Dave ClarkeRive. 
It's screening on a double bill with the 
venerable pop classic The T.A.M.L. 
Show. They run today through next 
Thursday at Off the Wall, 15 Pearl 
Street, Cambridge, with Rare Rock 
showing at 7:30 p.m. (weekend matinees 
at 3) and The T.A.M.I. Show at 9:45 
(weekend matinees at 5:15 p.m.). Call 
354-5678. 

Out of the West comes a story about 
the North Pole, outer space, and having 
it all in the Berkshire Theatre Festival's 
production of Marco Polo Sings a Solo. 
John Guare (House of Blue Leaves) 
wrote this comedy about the elitists of 
1999. It begins today at 8 p.m. at Unicorn 
Theatre, Stockbridge. Tickets are $8.50; 
call (413) 298-5576. 





Tuesday: the King 











Saturday 


Was it Count Basie or Sandy Berman 
who introduced the phrase ‘one more 
time” into jazz parlance? In any case, 
Berman is reviving Sandy’s Jazz 
Revival, 54 Cabot Street, Beverly, as a 
“listening room” — no alcohol, and no 
service during the performance. The 
grand reopening booking, tonight and 
tomorrow, features vocalist Carrie 
Smith, former Basie trumpet star Joe 
Newman, former Louis Armstrong all- 
star bassist Arvell Shaw, and the Jazz 
Revival All-Stars. Showtimes are 9:30 
and 11:30 tonight (tickets are $8 and 
$12.50) and 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. tomorrow 
(when tickets are $6 and $10). Call 
922-5867. 





——— 


Sunday 


“State of the art” is all too often an 
empty boast — but you can see the state 
of the art of computer-generated 
graphics and animation in the 
Computer VideoFest. The Computer 
Museum, 300 Congress Street, Boston, 
shows the winners of the 1984 and 1985 
SIGGRAPH conference from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m. today. It’s free with museum 
admission of $4, $3 for students and the 
elderly. Call 423-6758. 





(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, Owen 
Gleiberman, and Milo Miles helped out 
this week.) 
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Odetta, special guest of the US Acoustic Festival 


Born on the 4th of July 









executive assistant to Metropolitan District Commissioner William 

Geary. “Don’t hold us to anything.” But even this unfinished 
document is full of detail. July 3, 10 a.m.: “Three Porta-john companies begin placing 
130 regular and 2 Handicapped units in assigned locations. All units will be locked.” 
July 4, 9:30 a.m.: “Hatch Shell personnel put on Hatch Shell uniforms and are assigned 
positions in Oval area to clean and assist public.” These and hundreds of other details 
are attended to in preparation for the important one — July 4, 10 a.m.: “Concert 
begins.” For the first time in 55 years, Boston's Fourth of July celebration does not 
include a Boston Pops concert on the Esplanade, since John Williams and the Pops 
will be joining in the Statue of Liberty centennial in New York. But it does consist of 
a three-part, 10-hour, 200-plus-performers concert on the Fourth, with the Pops 
giving their Esplanade concert on July 5. 
_ In January or February, Burgay recalls, the Pops informed the MDC they were 
considering playing New York on the Fourth. The MDC decided to put together an 
alternative event “about a minute after they left the office. There was never any 
question but that the Hatch Shell would not be an empty, vacant place on July 
fourth.” And with the Hatch Shell available on one of the most popular outdoor- 
festival days, ‘news spread quickly” among various cultural groups. ‘They all 
contacted us within a week or two after the Pops announced they were probably 
going to go to New York.” The MDC settled on three groups: WGBH-FM, the Handel 
& Haydn Society, and WCBV-TV. Each group had its own reasons for wanting a part 
of the day. WGBH has planned a seven-hour “US Acoustic Festival,” which it plans 
to broadcast live nationally on American Public Radio. “Handel & Haydn had reached 
a point in their 172-year history when they felt that it was time for them to accelerate 
even more their growing community-outreach program.” WCBV-TV “wanted to 
punctuate” its 18-month-old “A World of Difference” campaign, “which is really a 
celebration of ethnic diversity. And I think their feeling was, what better way, then, 
than to have an ethnic festival with ethnie food and ethnic music down at the Hatch 
Shell.” 

Getting hundreds of performers in and out at specific times over 10 hours is a new 
challenge for the MDC. WGBH is broadcasting live and WCBV-TV is cutting in during 
its evening-news and Chronicle shows. Burgay is optimistic: Capron Lighting and 
Sound, which has coordinated the usual July 4 concert for the MDC, is in charge of the 
logistics. Capron’s staff, along with MDC staff, is to check off each event inthe 
operations manual as it’s supposed to happen, “and if it hasn’t happened, we've got 
to find out why it hasn't happened, and make sure that it’s resolved.” He’s not 
worried about ‘GBH: “We have done stuff with them in the past. They are very tight, 
they are very good. They also know that at five o'clock they have to go off the air 
because they have to break for national news. They are very accustomed to quite 
literally minute-by-minute precision. I don’t expect any problems there. With Handel 
& Haydn and Channel 5, we're just going to rehearse them to death next week.” All 
the staging areas are laid out on a blueprint on Burgay’s wall: WGBH has a tent and 
a Winnebago for its performers, Handel & Haydn will assemble at Symphony Hall 
and be bussed over with a motorcycle escort, Channel 5 has its performers gathering 
in the Union Boat House on the Esplanade. 

The MDC also has to worry about letting some 2000 boats through the locks at the 
mouth of the Charles River Basin; with the Pops playing on the fifth, Burgay expects 
two busy days. Storrow Drive will be virtually inaccessible for several days as trucks 
full of lighting, sound, and TV equipment grind their way to their assigned spaces. 
Harborfest (a private corporation) is sponsoring fireworks on the Fourth at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, but the MDC still has to coordinate the fireworks, the 
mortars, and the other 1812 Overture hoopla for the Pops’ July 5 concert. There will be 
450 MDC police, especially as Burgay expects people will be camping out on the 
Esplanade on the Fourth and the fifth. 

Burgay’s pleased with the line-up for the day, for he feels it reflects the make-up of 
the MDC’s regular Esplanade summer concerts, with its mix of country, classical, 
ethnic, and jazz performers. (Featured artists for the July 4 concert include Hoyt 
Axton, Odetta, José Feliciano, and such local favorites as Bill Staines, Jah Spirit, and 
the Art of Black Dance and Music.) There was a time when the Hatch Shell concerts 
just limped along (Burgay remembers the painful days in 1983 when groups showed 
up to perform and found the Hatch Shell locked); now there’s a full-time manager for 
the facility and a programmer who’s put together 77 concerts throughout the summer. 

And he’s looking forward to the hectic week ahead. “It’s a great feeling when you're 
listening to the Pops and at intermission you relax and think, ‘Jeez, we pulled it off 
again this year.’ ” 

The July 4 concert includes the “US Acoustic Festival” at 10 a.m., the Handel & 
Haydn Society at 5 p.m., and the “A World of Difference Festival” at 5:30 p.m. The 
Boston Pops Esplanade Orchestra performs at 8 p.m. on July 5. Both concerts take 
place at the Hatch Shell, Charles River Esplanade, Boston, and both are free. Call 
727-5215. 


perations Manual: The Esplanade Concerts,” the 19-page document 
66 O is entitled. “We're on draft number six,” says Stephen Burgay, 
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SAT., June 28 


THE ZONE/CHAIN LINK FENCE — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 
Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY — ED BURKE’S, 808 
Huntington Ave., Boston (232-2191) 

GUILTY CHILDREN — CANTARES COMEDY CLUB, 15 
Springfield St. (Inman oo Cambridge (734-9818) 

RICK BERLIN - THE MOVIE — THE CHANNEL, 25 

Necco St., Boston (451-1905) 

DOMINIQUE EADE TRIO — CHARLIE’S TAP, 280 Green 
St., Cambridge (492-9723) 

THE PETS/THE GIVENS/THE CORSAIRS — CHET’S 
LAST CALL, Causeway St. (North Station), Boston 
(523-9296) 

OTIS LEWIS w/SANDY MAC AND THE HEART 
ATTACKS — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston (742-7390) 

GARY SHANE & THE DETOUR/THE 

STRIKE /PRESSED FOR TIME — CLUB III, 608 
Somerville Ave. (Porter Square), Somerville (623-6957) 
DOWN AVENUE — THE CONSERVATORY, 110 
Huntington Ave. (Copley Place), Boston (236-5800) 

CITY CLUB W/D4Jd WILLIE LEMAY — DV8, 13 
Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2437) 

TOP 40 DANCE — GOOD COMPANY LOUNGE, 5 
Columbian St., Braintree (843-2200) 

THE TRAILERS — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston (566-9014) 
ROGER SALLOOM AND THE STRAGGLERS — GROG, 
13 Middle St., Newburyport (465-8008) 

MAIN STREET — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, 
800 Boylston St. (247-0500) 

O POSITIVE/BLUE COLLAR — GROVERS, 392 Cabot 
St., Rte. 1A, Beverly (927-7121) 

T.H. AND THE WRECKAGE — HARPERS FERRY, 158 
Brighton Ave., Allston (254-9743) 

All Ages Dance Party - 5:30 BLOCK YARD /Evening 
Show BLOCKYARD/PULSE 8/THE GREAT 

DIVIDE /ULTERIOR MOTIVE — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

FOX HUNT — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(254-9737) 

PAUL V. — MAN RAY, 21 Brookline St., Cambridge 
864-0406) 


( 

CAPTAIN WENDALL — METRO, 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston (262-2424) 

THE FOOLS/COMEDIAN KENNY ROGERSON — 
METROCRUISE, Commonwealth Pier, aboard the 
Provincetown Il at 8 p.m. — call Ticketron/Teletron 
SHOWS AT 8, 10, & 11:30 — NICK’S COMEDY STOP, 
100 Warrenton St. (Theatre District), Boston (482-0930) 
LUTHER “GUITAR JUNIOR” JOHNSON & THE 
MAGIC ROCKERS — NIGHTSTAGE, 823 Main St., 
Cambridge (497-8200) 

AL HALLIDAY AND THE HURRICANES 

NOSTALGIA, 797 Wollaston Beach Bivd., Guess) (497-8989) 
CHUCK & HELEN — O’BRIENS PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (782-6245) 

MEN IN MOTION — THE PALACE, Rt. 99 — Off Rt. 1, 
Saugus (233-7400) 

BOB FRANKE PLUS RICK & MAUREEN DEL GRASSO 
— PASSIM, 47 Palmer St. (Harvard Sq.), (492-7679) 

D.J. HAZARD - LATE SHOW — PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, 
1314 Commonwealth Ave., Boston (232-4242) 

THE MEKONS/VOLCANO SUNS/BIG DIPPER — RAT, 
528 Commonwealth Ave. (Kenmore Square), Boston 
(536-9438) 

GEORGE LEH & THE ROCKIN’ SHOES — 
RENDEZVOUS, 596 Moody St., Waltham (893-7171) 
HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET — RYLES, 212 
Hampshire St. (Inman Square) Cambridge (876-9330) 

KEN CERVENKA TET — RYLES-UPSTAIRS, 212 
Hampshire St. (Inman Square), Cambridge (876-9330) 

HI FI DANCE PARTY W/ Dd TONY V. — SPIT, 13 
Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2437) 
THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW /CHANCE 

LANGTON /JIMMY TINGLE /D.J. HAZARD — 
STITCHES, 969 Commonwealth Ave., Boston (254-2054) 


BALL & PIVOT/THE SOULS — JONATHAN SWIFT’S 
PUB, 30 JFK St. (Harvard Square), Cambridge (661-9887) 
MEL LEWIS QUARTET — 1369 CLUB, 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge (354-8030) 

GANG GREEN /PRIME MOVERS/THE 
BOSSTONES/THE SPECTACLES — T.T. THE BEAR’ S, 


10 Brookline St., Cambridge (492-0082) 
FRANKIE & THE PREMIERS — THE TAM, 


LITTLE 
1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
I-TONES — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 


Cambridge (492-7772) 

MICHAEL BOCIAN, ED ULLER, SKIP HADDER — 
WILLOW J JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway (Ball Square), 
Somerville (623-9874) 
RITZY — THE WINERY, Lewis Wharf, Boston (523-3994) 


SUN., June 29 


BARRY MARSHALL 2 THE ROCKIN’ 
ROBINS/LIGHTNING ROSE — BUNRATTY’S, 186 
Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

All Ages 3:00 p.m. - SPECIMEN /HOLY COW — 
Evening — CATHARSIS /BLUE 
RAVEN/NAPAJ/SCARED OF HORSES/THE PACKED 
— THE CHANNEL, 25 Necco St., Boston (451-1905) 
AMELIA & JENNIFER — CHARLIE’S TAP, 280 Green St. 
(Central Square), Cambridge (492-9723) 

MOVIE: “LAST HOUSE ON THE LEFT” /BAND: 
KLAXXON at 11:00 — CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway 
St. (North Station), Boston (523-9296) 

CHRIS WALES 5-7 — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

SHOW AT 8:30 — COMEDY CONNECTION, 76 
Warrenton St. (Theatre District), Boston (391-0022) 

D.J. & DANCING — GOOD COMPANY LOUNGE, 5 
Columbian St., Braintree (843-2200) 

THE BOWERY BUOYS — GROG, 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport (465-8008) 

All Ages: 4:00 - DOGMATICS/ CLASSIC RUINS/THE 
QUEERS /NEON RHINO BOYS -Evening Show - 
ELIJAH WILD — JACKS, 952 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

EWEN — MAN RAY, 21 Brookline St., Cambridge 
(864-0406) 

CAPTAIN WENDALL — METRO, 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston (262-2424) 

SHOW AT 9 P.M. — NICK’S COMEDY STOP, 100 
Warrenton St. (Theatre District), Boston (482-0930) 
PINETOP PERKINS — NIGHTSTAGE, 823 Main St., 
Cambridge (497-8200) 

MOVIES — O’BRIENS PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Aliston 
(782-6245) 

NAKED RAYGUN /CHRISTMAS/WHAT NOW — RAT, 
528 Commonwealth Ave. (Kenmore Square), Boston 
(536-9438) 

CHAN JOHNSON TRIO — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St. 
(Inman Square) Cambridge (876-9330) 

d.D., BILLY, AND KEN — SCOTCH AND SIRLOIN, 77 N. 
Washington St., Boston (723-3677) 

“OPEN MIKE NIGHT” W/GEORGE McDONALD — 
STITCHES, 969 Commonwealth Ave., Boston (254-2054) 
MOTOWN DANCE PARTY — JONATHAN SWIFT’S 
PUB, 30 JFK St. (Harvard Square), Cambridge (661-9887) 
ALIEN WALKER — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

BLUES JAM SESSION 2-8 PM/BUNNY SMITH 
QUINTET 9 PM WITH ARLENE BENNETT — 1369 
CLUB, 1369 Cambridge St. (Inman Square), Cambridge 
(354-8030) 

RICK DELARATTA GROUP — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, , 
699 Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 


MON., June 30 


VATICAN ROMANCE /THE STRIKE /ARGOS — 
BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 
BURNING SKY /ANOTHER DAY/WILD 
DREAMERS/DRESDEN — THE CHANNEL, 25 Necco 
St., Boston (451-1905) 

POETRY NIGHT — CHARLIE’S TAP, 280 Green St. 
(Central Square), Cambridge (492-9723) 

ESSEX ITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston 
(742-7390) 


PEPPERMINT GUEST /RAKKET /CHINESE CHURCH 
— JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., good ne (491-7800) 
CAPTAIN WENDALL — — METRO, 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston (262-2424) 

MOVIES — O’BRIENS PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

TBA — RAT, 528 Commonwealth Ave. (Kenmore Square), 
Boston (536-9438) 

BRUCE BARTLETT, BOB HARSON & OSCAR 
STEGNARD — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St. (Inman Square) 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

MARK MOORE AND THE F.M. EXPRESS — RYLES- 
UPSTAIRS, 212 Hampshire St. (Inman Square), Cambridge 
(876-9330) 

CLAYFACE/WATERWORLD — JONATHAN SWIFT’S 
PUB, 30 JFK St. (Harvard Square), Cambridge (661-9887) 
SHAMBR ROOM BAND — THE 


TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline (277-0982) 
MUSICIANS’ JAM SESSION — 1369 CLUB, 1369 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 
MOVIES— T.T. THE BEAR’S, 10 Brookline St., Cambridge 
(492-0082) 
GENE DISTASIO SOLID BRASS — WILLOW JAZZ 
CLUB, 699 Broadway (Ball Square), Somerville (623-9874) 


TUES.., July 1 


RICK BERLIN - THE MOVIE/JOEY AMMO /DOUBLE 
TAKE — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(254-9804) 

EZ RIDER /NEXT TUNE/THE SURGE/DESTINY — 
THE CHANNEL, 25 Necco St., Boston (451-1905) 
MUSICIANS’ JAM SESSION — CHARLIE’S TAP, 280 
Green St. (Central Square), Cambridge (492-9723) 

HIGH FUNCTION — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

OPEN MIKE 8:30 P.M. — COMEDY CONNECTION, 76 
Warrenton St. (Theatre District), Boston (391-0022) 

FUNK HOUSE PARTY w/CAPTAIN WENDALL — 
DV8, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2437) 

TALENT NIGHT — GOOD COMPANY LOUNGE, 5 
Columbian Street, Braintree (843-2200) 
THE RICARDOS/ THE VENDORS/PUCE ESCALATOR 
— JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 

A ROOMFUL OF BLUES — NIGHTSTAGE, 823 Main St., 
Cambridge (497-8200) 

ALIZON & SANDY — O’BRIENS PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (782-6245) 

KATRINA AND THE WAVES/ WINTER HOURS — 
PARADISE, 967 Commonwealth Ave., Boston (254-2052) 
BRUNO RAEBERG TRIO — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St. 
(Inman Square) Cambridge (876-9330) 

CATS A BEAR — RYLES-UPSTAIRS, 212 Hampshire St.) : 
(Inman Square), Cambridge (876-9330) 

LULU’S GO GO CLUB (19+) W/STEVE STRICK — 
SPIT, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2437) 

DANCE PARTY — JONATHAN SWIFT’S PUB, 30 JFK St. 
(Harvard Square), Cambridge (661-9887) 

BLUE HORNETS — THE TAM, 1648:Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

BEN SHER QUARTER — 1369 CLUB, 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge (354-8030) 

HAM HORTTA/BOYS WITH TOYS/MISS 
UNDERSTOOD — T.T. THE BEAR’S; 10 Brookline St., 


Cambridge (492-0082) 
BERT SEAGER / JOEL HUNT /DAN:‘GREENSPAN/TIM 
HAGANS/ JIMMY MOSHER — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 


699 Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 


WED., July 2 


THIRD PERSON — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9804) 


oe ame , ’ iA BAND/WILKEN 
— THE eceo St.; Boston 
(451-1905) oy A 

PHILIP DIAS AND JAY — CHARLIE’S TAP, 


280 Green St. (Central , Cambridge (492-9723) 
JET SET /THE MILLION CLUB — CHET’S LAST 
CALL, Causeway St. (North Station), Boston (523-9296) 
NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 
IN CASE OF JEROME/LIX/CAPITAL GAIN — CLUB 
Ill, 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville (623-6957) 
TONY V. & JIMMY SMITH — COMEDY CONNECTION, 
ba a chee St. (Theatre District), Boston. (391-0022) 

.J. HAZARD — COMEDY CRUISE, Pier 7. 
CAPTURE THE FLAG/LOOSE TIES — THE 
CONSERVATORY, 110 Huntington Ave., Copley Place, 
Boston (236-5800) 
D.J. & DANCING — GOOD COMPANY LOUNGE, 5 
Columbian Street, Braintree (843-2200) 
BLUES BASH — 7 & 10 — GROG, 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport (465-8008) 








St. 


line 


FREEWHEEL /THE PACT — MOLLY ’S, 161 Brighton 
Ave., Allston (783-2900) 

LOGAN & MCCARTHY — O’BRIENS PUB, 3 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (782-6245) 

WILD DREAMERS /POSITIVE EFFECT /NITE WORK 
— JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 

MAN JARED — MAN RAY, 21 Brookline St., Cambridge 


(864-0406) 

MEN IN MOTION — THE PALACE, Saugus 

BOB BLUE — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St. (Harvard Square), 
Cambridge (492-7679) 

IDEALS /ORGAN DONORS/KLAXXON/PAT ON THE 
BACK — RAT, 528 Commonwealth Ave. (Kenmore Square), 
Boston (536-9438) 

ONE FISH TWO FISH — RENDEZVOUS, 596 Moody St., 
Waltham (893-7171) 

AYDIN ESSEN TRIO — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St. (Inman 
Square) Cambridge (876-9330) 

RANDY ROOS BAND — RYLES-UPSTAIRS, 212 
Hampshire St. (Inman Square), Cambridge (876-9330) 

J.D., BILLY & KEN — SCOTCH 'N SIRLOIN, 77 N. 
Washington St., Boston (723-3677) 

18+ ROCK FUNK CLUB — SPIT /DV8, 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston (262-2437) 

THE EANIE MEANIE SHOW — STITCHES, 969 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston (254-2054) 

DANCE PARTY — JONATHAN SWIFT’S PUB, 30 JFK St. 
(Harvard Square), a Rp ene (661-9887) 

SALLY AND THE SOPHISTICATZ — THE TAM, 1648 
Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

THE ANDREW CYRILLE TRIO — 1369 CLUB, 1369 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 
ACOUSTIC NIGHT W/O POSITIVE & GUESTS — T.T. 
THE BEAR’S, 10 Brookline St., Cambridge (492-0082) 

THE FRINGE — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway 
(Ball Square), Somerville (623-9874) 


THURS., July 3 


PUSH PUSH/LAPRAD — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

DUKE ROBILLARD AND THE PLEASURE KINGS — 
ED BURKE’S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (232-2191) 
EXTREME/THE GREAT DIVIDE /THE WAIT /THE 
KEEP — THE CHANNEL, 25 Necco St., Boston (451-1905) 
STEVE SOARES TRIO — CHARLIE’S TAP, 280 Green St. 
(Central Ae rage: Cambridge (492-9723) 

BAND POOL NIGHT — CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway 
St., Boston (523-9296) 

CALYPSO HURRICANE — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

THE WANDELLS/THE SKELETONES/PIRANHA 
BROTHERS — CLUB III, 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville 
(623-6957) 

4 COMICS W/BILL DOWNES — COMEDY 
CONNECTION, 76 Warrenton St. (Theatre District), Boston 
(391-0022) 

THE CONDO PYGMIES - 12 NOON/EVENING - CUT 
299/WORLD AT PLAY — THE CONSERVATORY, 110 
ee Ave., Copley Place, Boston (236-5800) 

HIP HOP /FUNK CLUB W/DJ HOSH GURELI — DvV8, 
13.Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2437) 

TOP 40 DANCE ‘MUSIC — GOOD COMPANY LOUNGE, 
5 Columbian Street, Braintree (843-2200) 

THE CATALINAS — GROG, 13 Middle St., Newburyport 


(465-8008) 

CELEBRATION — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, 
800 Boylston (247-0501) 

COLOR DESIGN — GROVERS, 392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A, 
Beverly (927-7121) 

JEANNE FRENCH THE HOT WIRE BAND — 


HARPERS FERRY, 158 Brighton Ave., Allston (254-9743) 
SKIN / J.J: JUMPERS — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

KINETIC EXCESS W/ANDREW HERMAN — MAN 
RAY, 21 Brookline St., Cambridge (864-0406) 

CAPTAIN WENDALL — METRO, 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston (262-2424) 

PULSE 8/TRIBE — MOLLY'S, 161 BrightonJAve., Allston 
(783-2900) 

PROF. IRWIN COREY — NICK’S COMEDY STOP, 100 
Warrenton St. (Theatre District), Boston (482-0930) 
SLEEPY LA BEEF — NIGHTSTAGE, 823 Main St., 
Cambridge (497-8200) 

SALLY & THE SOPHISTOCATZ — NOSTALGIA, 797 
Wollaston Beach Bivd., Quincy (497-8989) 

CHUCK & HELEN — O’BRIENS PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (782-6245) 

MEN IN MOTION — THE PALACE, Saugus 


— as sea ISS ae . 


BELINDA CARLISLE — PARADISE, 967 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston (254-2052) 
AZTEC TWO STEP — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard 


Sq. (492-7679) 

BIG HAZARD INSTITUTE SHOW — PLAY IT AGAIN 
SAM’S, 1314 Commonwealth Ave., Boston (232-4242) 
WILD STARES/FIGURES ON A BEACH/NEON RHINO 
BOYS — RAT, 528 Commonwealth Ave. (Kenmore Square), 
Boston (536-9438) 

LARRY CARSMAN AND DANNY MO — RENDEZVOUS, 
596 Moody St., Waltham (893-7171) 

MIKE METHENY — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St. (Inman 
Square) Cambridge (876-9330) 

IMPROVBOSTON — RYLES-UPSTAIRS, 212 Hampshire 
St. (Inman Square), 

Cambridge (876-9330) 

THE 


MODERN DANCE W/DJ SEAN SWEENEY — ... c+: 


SPIT, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2437) 

THE BARRY CRIMMINS SHOW W/JAY 
CHARBONNEAU AND FRED — STITCHES, 969 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston (254-2054) 

DANCE PARTY — JONATHAN SWIFT’S PUB, 30 JFK St. 
(Harvard Square), Cambridge (661-9887) 

T.H. & THE WRECKAGE — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline (277-0982) 

THE SCREAMING COYOTES — 1369 CLUB, 1369 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 

PLEASURE POINTE /DISTANT COUSINS /LIQUID NIK 
— T.T. THE BEAR’S, 10 Brookline St., Cambridge 
(492-0082) 

TOM PENDERGAST GROUP — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 
699 Broadway (Ball Square), Somerville (623-9874) 


FRI., July 4 


JUDY’S TINY HEAD — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

SHABOO ALLSTARS — ED BURKE’S, 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston (232-2191) 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS /BLACK JACKS/NIGHT 
AFTER NIGHT — THE CHANNEL, 25 Necco St., Boston 
(451-1905) 

CELIA SMITH QUARTET — CHARLIE’S TAP, 280 Green 
St., Cambridge (492-9723) 

THE MONSIGNORS/ THE QUEERS /LUNCH BUCKET 
— CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9296) 
STRUGGLE /COLD CELLAR — CLUB III, 608 Somerville 
Ave., Somerville (623-6957) 

D.J. HAZARD — 2 SHOWS — COMEDY CONNECT ION, 
76 Warrenton St. (Theatre District), Boston (391-0022) 
BUDDY SYSTEM/TRUE BLUE — THE 
CONSERVATORY, 110 Huntington Ave., Copley Place, 
Boston (236-5800) 

HIP HOP /FUNK CLUB DJ T. — DV8, 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston (262-2437) 

TOP 40 DANCE MUSIC — GOOD COMPANY LOUNGE, 
5 Columbian Street, Braintree (843-2200) 

11TH HOUR — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave. 
(566-9014) 

MARIE AND THE MOVERS — GROG, 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport (465-8008) 

CATALINAS — GROVERS, 392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A, 
Beverly (927-7121) 
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11TH HOUR BAND — HARPERS FERRY, 158 Brighton 

Ave., Allston (254-9743) 

THE SOUL /THE ZONE/THE PACK/SLAB & THE 
TABLETS — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


(491-7800) 
FOX HUNT — KINVARA, 34 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9737) 
PAUL V. — MAN RAY, 21 Brookline St., Cambridge 
(864-0406) 

AIN WENDALL — METRO, 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston (262-2424) 


GALA FIREWORKS DISPLAY — METROCRUISE, 
Commonwealth Pier (332-1300) 
SHOWS AT 9 & 11 P.M. — NICK’S COMEDY STOP, 100 
Warrenton St. (Theatre District), Boston (482-0930) 
DUKE ROBILLARD AND THE PLEASURE KINGS — 
rey! STAGE, 823 Main St., Cambridge (497-8200) 

T TUNES — NOSTALGIA, 797 Wollaston Beach Bivd., 


rat hs (497-8989) 

CHUCK & HELEN — O’BRIENS PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (782-6245) 
MEN IN MOTION — THE PALACE, Rt. 99 off Rt. 1, 
Saugus (233-7400) 
PLAN 9/LIFEBOAT / JOHN BAND/MEN & 


SURETTE 
VOLTS/THAT’LL LEARN YA — RAT, 528 
Commonwealth Ave. (Kenmore Square), Boston (536-9438) 
THE PRISONERS — RENDEZVOUS, 596 Moody St., 
Waltham (893-7171) 
HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET — RYLES, 212 
Hampshire St. (Inman Square) Cambridge (876-9330) 
EITHER /ORCHESTRA — RYLES-UPSTAIRS, 212 
Hampshire St. (Inman Square), Cambridge (876-9330) 
THE MODERN DANCE W/DJ SEAN SWEENEY — 
SPIT, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2437) 
THE LENNY CLARKE SHOW WITH BOB 
BATCHELDER — STITCHES, 969 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston (254-2054) 
DANCE PARTY — JONATHAN SWIFT’S PUB, 30 JFK St. 
(Harvard Square), Cambridge (661-9887) 
11TH HOUR — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 
PETER BRAININ QUARTET — 1369 CLUB, 1369 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 
THE FIVE/DREDD FOOLE & THE DIN/FRICTION — 
T.T. THE BEAR’S, 10 Brookline St., Cambridge (492-0082) 
LOWELL DAVIDSON TRIO — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 
699 Broadway (Ball Square), Somerville (623-9874) 
VIDA SIMON — THE WINERY, Lewis Wharf, Boston 
(523-3994) 
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THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 


* 1-TONES 


GUT ASS 


1 Beverl 
bot St ihe 1A 





Closed for vacation Sat., June 28 





July 1- July 8 
Reopen July 9! 
Thurs., July 10 ae 
NATURAL 
MYSTIC 
Fri: & Sat., July 11& 12 


“MAGIC & THE 





O POSITIVE 
BLUE COLLAR 





REGGAE STARS 


Thurs., July 3 
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Sun., July 13 


sma COLOR DESIGN 





Fri., July 4 


CONQUEROR 





CATALINAS 





% Thurs., July 17 


THE 
FIASCOS 


Sat., July 5 


GARY SHANE & 





THE DETOUR 


Fri. & Sat., July 18 & 19 as) 





COOL 
EVERY WEDNESDAY !S NEW 


HAs ati NGS BAND NIGHT! CALL CLUB FOR 








ol Sun., July 20 : DETAILS. 




















SUPER TONE NO COVER BEFORE 9 PM 
FINE JAMAICAN FOOD EVERY WEEKEND 





EXCEPT SPECIAL EVENTS* 
THE LISTENING ROOM 
47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


top name folk talent in an intimate setti 





Fri. & Sat, July 11 & 12 
DEVONSQUARE 
Wed., July 16 
GERALD TRIMBLE 
Fri. & Sat., July 18 & 19 
JON GAILMOR plus 
MIKE AGRANOFF 


BOB FRANKE plus 
RICH & MAUREEN 
DEL GROSSO 
Wed., July 2 
BOB BLUE 


Thurs., July 3 
Celebrating their new record 

















AZTEC TWO STEP 
Fri., July 4 - Mon., July 7 
CLOSED 


Wed., July 9 
3 Great Fiddlers 
MATT GLASER, 
JOHNNY CUNNINGHAM 
& DARCELL ANGAR 





Wed., July 23 
BANISH MISFORTUNE 
Thurs., July 24 - Sat., July 26 
BILL STAINES plus 
CINDY MANGSEN 


Fri. & Sat., Aug. 1& 2 
ROD MACDONALD 




















Something new ts happening 
DI SCOVER eee 


. ‘ Huck's Hideaway~ 


YOUR HOSTS: 
Tony Palumbo, Kevin Shea 
PHONE: 269-9400 


Corner of West 4th St. and “A” St. So. Boston 
Just 5 minutes from the y 
Berkeley St. exit, Boston 


7i uckeg. awey i Bos Om nt area tes a lively little 
nights pede oe Lage 5 best dance bands. 
Experience our a _ Yood & drinks, live entertainment 
oaind fir filled atmosphere. 
Strehtly out-ofsthe-way very out-of-the-ordinary. 


FEATURING: 
Daily Luncheon Specials 
Supper served 6:10 pm 


Complimentary Hors d’oeuvres 
Weekdays, 4-7 pm 
FUNCTION ROOMS AVAILABLE 


Come join the fun at Boston's newest nightspot! 

















* You know you make mé 
wanna I" 








Heearestty rites at The Scotch, 








LD, BULLY <KEN 


YEAERDAYS KOKNOL Gog 


n Scotch 
TT N.W6H., BO9TON 
VALET PARKING 


a =O 
DLL SUMMER. LONEr 
1A - 2611 











To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 


Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 | 


by Monday before the Saturday when it should 
appear; each issue's listings run from that 
Saturday to Sunday of the following weekend. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. There 
is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
revision and to space limitations. include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
how much it costs. (If it's free, specify ‘free’ or 
“no charge.”) Without price information we 
can’t print your listing. Theater listings are 
separate; send them to ‘‘Play by Play," c/o Skip 
Ascheim. Auditions, classes, courses, reunions, 


symposia, and seminars are not~ 


workshops, 

listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 
to take out an ad. We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
MONDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for ‘Hot 
Tix,” the’ deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for ‘‘For Openers,” two weeks earlier. 


ID 








BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE 





FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 

POISON: information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0226 

METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 











Because of space limitations, the rest of our 
“aid” listings will appear once a month. Look for 
them in our July 29 issue. 


HILDREN 





BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 
for children. Admission $1, children 50¢. 
Storytime at 11 a.m., various activities 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. June 28-29: “Small Creatures.” July 5-6: 
wild folklore. 

BOSTON BY FOOT (367-2345) offers walking 
tours for children ages eight to 12 Sun. at 2 p.m., 
meeting at the Samuel Adams statue, Congress 
St., near Faneuil Hall. Admission $2; accompany- 
ing adults required. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Adults $4, children age two and up and seniors, 
$3; Fri. 5-9'p.m. free. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE (277-3277) 
presents Aladdin at 1 p.m. at various locations. 
Free. July 1: Artesani Playground, Brighton. July 
2: Foss Park, Somerville; July 3; Columbia Point, 
Dorchester; time to be announced. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 
(353-9790), 660 Beacon St., Boston, presents 
free storytelling Sat. at 1:30 p.m. June 28: Susan 
Tobin. 

CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM 
(264-4200), 177 Main St., Acton. Wed., Sat., Sun. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1:30-4:30 
p.m. Admission $4, children $3, children under 1 
free. Ten hands-on “discovery rooms.” 
DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Call 
552-7148. 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, ante- 
lopes, camels, llamas, birds. Admission to 
Children’s Zoo $1. Summer Saturdays begin at 2 
p.m. in the outdoor theater; free with admission 


to Children’s Zoo. July 5: Art of Black Dance. 
LE GRAND DAVID and His Own Spectacular 
Magic Company performs live at the Cabot St. 
Cinema, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Mid-air floats, 
vanishing bouquets, the Sultan's Cabinet and 
more June 29 and July 6 at 3 p.m. and June 28 at 
8 p.m. Tickets $7 adults, $5 for children under 11. 
Call 927-3677. 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(259-9500). Drumlin Farm (259-9807), South 
Great Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, children and the elderly, $1.50. 
Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m.; 50¢ extra; Sunday 
programs at 2:30 p.m. free with admission fee. 
July 6: owls. 

MATTAPAN BRANCH LIBRARY (298-9218), 8 
Hazelton St., Mattapan, presents free’ juvenile 
films at 3:30 p.m. June 30: “The Amazing Cosmic 
Awareness of Duffy Moon,” “Soup and Me.” 
METROPARKS HARBOR ISLANDS (727-5215) 
offers a children's festival June 28 from noon to 4 
p.m. on Georges Island, Boston Harbor. Free. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (742-6088), Science 
Park, Boston. Sun., Tues.-Thurs., Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Call for discovery-room 


hours. Adults $5, students $4, those over 65 and 


children five-16, $3. Free Wed. 1-5 p.m.; half 
price Fri. 5-9 p.m. Plantetarium admission $2.75, 
students $2, children five to 16 and the elderly 
$1.75. Combination ticket $6.25, students $5.75, 
children and the elderly $4.25. Through Sept. 1: 
“Science of Sports’ with various themes. 
Through July 3: basketball. July 4-17: summer 
sports. Through July 13: “Getting the Message.” 
Through Dec. 14: “Skin.” Permanent: sun lab, 
thunder and lightning, live animals, giant egg. In 
the planetarium, through Sept. 1: “The Case of 
the Runaway Stars,” ‘Stars of the Season.” 
NEIGHBORHOOD CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF 
BOSTON (524-4264) presents Oklahoma! June 
28 at Jamaica Plain High School, Washington St.. 
JP. Tickets $5, $3 children under 12. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $5.50, children four to 15 $3.50, 
students, the military, and the elderly $4.50. Fri. 
after 4 p.m. adults $4.50, children $2.25, 
students, military, and the elderly $3.25. Through 
Jan. 1987: ‘Don't Blink Now.” 

NEW ENGLAND WILD FLOWER SOCIETY 
(877-7630), Hemenway Ad., Framingham, of- 
ferschildren’s tours for six or more children 
Tues.-Fri. Admission $2.50 per child; reserva- 
tions required. 

NORTH SHORE MUSIC THEATRE 922-8500), 
Dunham Rd., Beverly. presents children’s musi- 
cals at 9:15 and 11:45 a.m. Admission $3.50. July 
3: Snow White by the Gingerbread Players and 
Jack. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE (731-6400), 
32 Station St., Brookline Village, presents pup- 
pet performances for children five and older at 1 
and 3 p.m.; admission $3.50. June 28-29, July 
2-3: “Peter Rabbit and Other Favorite Tales” by 
the Pumpernickel Puppets. 

ROSLINDALE BRANCH LIBRARY (323-2343), 
4238 Washington St., Roslindale, presents 
preschool films at 10:30 a.m. June 30: ‘Little 
Mermaid,” “Whistle for Willie.” 

STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1 

THEATRE BY THE SEA (603-431-5846), 125 
Bow St., Portsmouth, NH, presents Ha'Penny 
Story Theatre June 28 at 11 a.m. and 1 p.m 
Admission $2.95. 


LUBS 





BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
33rd floor, Boston. June 28: Karen Cameron. July 
3-5: Dave Burdett. 

BLACKBIRD COFFEEHOUSE (524-9217), 597 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. June 29: Celia Slattery 
and Tom Cloney, Cliff Edwards and Lee 
Cranefuss. July 6: Girls with No Necks. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 13 Springfield St., In- 
man Sq., Cambridge. July 3: Mili Bermejo. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., 
Boston. Sun.: Bizarre Bazaar. June 28: Buddy 
System, the Bristols, Body English. July 2: Eric 
Burden. July 3: Foghat. 

CHARLIE’S TAP (492-9723), 280 Green St., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. June 30: Amelia and 
Jennifer. July 5: Marcia Deihi with the Ox- 
ymorons, Toba Spitzer; Harvard Union of Clerical 
and Technical Workers benefit. 

CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. June 28: Pressed for Time, the Strike, Gary 
Shane and the Detour. July 2: in Case of Jerome, 
Lix, Capital Gain. July 3: Pirahna Bros., Skel- 
etones, Wandelis. July 4: Special Guest, Cold 
Cellar, Struggie. 

COFFEE KINGDOM COFFEEHOUSE 
(755-8936), 2 Richmond Ave., Worcester. June 
30: Mason Shehan and Third. July 1: David 
DiGuisseppe. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. In the Bar at Zachary's, 
Wed.-Sat. Through July 12: Ben Schwendener 
Trio.” 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE AT OFF THE WALL 
(354-5678), 15 Pearl St., Cambridge. Shows at 
midnight. June 28: open-mike night with Ron 
Lynch. July 5: comedian’s benefit show. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. June 28: Rich Ceisler, Mike 
Bent, Tony V. June 29: Rich Ceisler Show. 
COMEDY CRUISE (323-3660) leaves Pier 7 (next 
to Jimmy's Harborside).at 8 p.m. June 28: Mike 


listings 


McDonald, Rich Jeni, Fred. July 2: DJ Hazard, 
Larry Sullivan, Mike Bent. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley Sq., 
Boston. No cover, proper dress required. inthe 
Plaza Bar, Mon.-Sat., 9 p.m.-1 a.m.: pianist Dave 
McKenna, through June 30. 

ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. June 28: Memphis Rockabilly. July 3: 
Duke Riobillard and the Pleasure Kings. July 4: 
Little Frankie and the Premiers. 

EMBASSY SUITES HOTEL (783-0090), 400 
Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. June 28: 5-8 p.m., Yas 
Ishibashi; 8:30 p.m., Tony Carbone. 

EPHRAIM’S (443-5373), Rte. 27, Sudbury. No 
cover. June 28: Mr. Jellybelly’s Jazz and Blues 
Band. June 29: Ron Murray, Kenny Wenzel, 
Grover Mooney. 

THE GROG (465-8008), 13 Middle St., New- 
buryport. June 28: Roger Salloom and the 
Stragglers. June 29: the Bowery Bouys. 

JACKS (491-7800), 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
June 28: 5:30 p.m., Scruffy the Cat, Hue and Cry 
(all ages); evening, Scruffy the Cat, Pulse 8, 
Ulterior Motive, the Highwaymen. June 29: 5: 
p.m., the Dogmatics, Classic Ruins (all ages); 
evening, Elijah Wald. June 30: Peppermint Guest, 
Rakket, Chinese Church. July 1: the Ricardos, the 
Vendors, Puce Escalator. July 2: Wild Dreamers, 
Positive Effect, Nite Work. July 3: Skin, J.J. 
Jumpers, Constant Change, Ata Tat. July 4: the 
Fools, the Zone, the Pack, Slab and theTabiets. 
July5: 5:30 p.m, Ball and Pivot (all ages); evening, 
Ball and Pivot, Battery Park, R. July 6: 5 p.m., the 
Bosstones, State of the Union (all ages); evening, 
the Lions, Horace Faith. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE 
(236-5800), 110 Huntington Ave., Boston. In the 
Terrace Bar, weekdays: David Morochnick. 
Weekends, Rachael Nicollazzo Trio. In the Con- 
servatory, June 28: Down Avenue. July 2: Loose 
Ties, Capture the Flag. July 3: noon, Body Eng- 
lish, evening, Word at Play, Body English, Cut 
299. July 4: True Blue, Beat Surrender, Buddy 
System. July 5: O Positive. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. June 28: Professor Irwin 
Corey. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. June 28: Luther “Guitar Junior” and the 
Magic Rockers. June 29: Pinetop Perkins. July 
1: Roomful of Biues. July 3: Sleepy LaBeef. July 
5: Duke Robillard and the Pleasure Kings. July 6: 
Ananda. : 
PEASANT STOCK (354-9528), 415 Washington 
St., Somerville. Classical music and jazz in. the 
back room Mon.-Wed., by reservation only. June 
30: piano duettists Barbara and Gary Suhrstedt 
play works by Brahms and Liszt. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, 912 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.: Glenn French. Tues.: Toy Hearts. 
Thurs.: Treat Her Right. Sat.: Paul and Glenn. 
July 2: Shy Five July 6: Pat Hamel. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Kenmore 
Sq., Boston. June 29: Naked Raygun. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) at the Charlies Hotel, 
Bennett and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. June 28: the 
Phil Woods Quintet. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Cambridge. Downstairs,.Sun.: Chan 
Johnson Trio. Mon.: Peter Calo, Tim Archibald, 
Jean Do. Tues.: John Ramsay Trio. Wed.: Aydin 
Essen Trio. Thurs.: Mike Metheny Quartet. Fri.- 
Sat.: Herman Johnson Quartet. Upstairs, Thurs.: 
ImprovBoston, comedy. Sun.: Walleh and Tolan, 


comedy. 
SANDY'S JAZZ REVIVAL (922-5867), 54 Cabot 
St., Beverly. July 5-6: Carrie Smith, Joe Newman, 
Arvell Shaw. 
SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD in the 
Church of St. Andre Lafayette St., Marblehead; 
631-4951 or 741-1264. June 28: Ned Bachus. 
SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL (547-4800), 
16 Garden St., Cambridge. In Brandywine 
Lounge, Fri-Sat. through June 28: Janet 
Greeley, Keith Williams. 
SHERATON PLYMOUTH (747-4900), Rites. 3A 
and 44, Plymouth. in Mermaid Lounge, June 
28-29, July 1-6: Delayed Reaction. 
STARLIGHT ROOF at the Howard Johnson's 
Motor Lodge, (267-3100), 575 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.: Jeff Lass. Wed.: Shine. Thurs.- 
Fri., 5-8 p.m.: Vance Gilbert. June 28: Bill Berry. 
July 2-5: Dorothy 
STOUFFER’S BEDFORD GLEN HOTEL 
(275-5500), 44 Middlesex Turnpike, Bedford. 
July 2: Herb Pomeroy Quartet. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. June 28: Little Frankie and the 
Premiers. June 29: Alien Walker. June 30: Tam 
jam with Glen Shambroom Band. July 3: TH and 
the Wreckage. July 4: 11th Hour. July 5: the 
Wrecking Crew. 
1369 JAZZ CLUB (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge. June 28: Mel Lewis Quartet. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broadway, 
Somerville. June 28: Michael Bocian Trio. June 
29: Rick DelaRatta Group. June 30: Gene 
Distasio and Solid Brass. 
THE WINERY (523-3994), Lewis Wharf, off 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. June 28: Ritzy. 


ANCE 








PARTICIPATION 


SATURDAYS 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place at 8 p.m. 











at Mr. Tipps Function Hail, Treble Cove Ad., 
Billerica. Admission $4; sponsored by Saturday 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING begins at 8 
p.m. at Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 491-6084. 
EXPERIENCED BALKAN/WESTERN EURO- 
PEAN DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m., with instruc- 
tion at 7, at MIT Student Center, opposite 77 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 25¢; call 
225-91845. 

IMPROVISATIONAL DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at Lean-to Studio, Bates Art Resource Center, 
731 Harrison Ave., South End, Boston. Ad- 
mission $7; call 628-3452. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
Bayside inn, Rte. 1A, Lynn. Recorded music. 
Donation $3; cash bar; sponsored by New 
England Singles; call 893-2274. 


WEDNESDAYS 


SUMMERDANCE begins at 8 p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $4; call 491-6084. July’3: contra 


dance with Brattleboro Brass Band; Michael: 


McKernan, caller. 


NORTH SHORE FOLK begins at 8 p.m. at 
Crombie St. Church, Salem. Admission $2; call 
777-2793. 

DANCE SPREE offers alternative barefoot danc- 
ing in a smoke-free, alcohol-free environment, 


7:30-10:45 p.m. at Christ Church, 0 Garden St., 


Cambridge. Admission $5.50; call 522-6834. 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCING begins at 7:30 p.m., 
with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student Center, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 
25¢; call 225-9185. 

SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
international institute, 287 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission $3; call 862-5327. 

HUNGARIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
international Academy of Ethnic Dance, 595 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 
628-4404. 


THURSDAYS 
SUMMERDANCE begins at & p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $4; call 491-6084. July 3: contra 
dance with Brattleboro Brass Band; Michael 
McKernan, caller. 

SCOTTISH DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Unitarian 
Universalist Church, 6 Rust St., Salem. Ad- 
mission $2; call 745-2220. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place at 8 p.m. 
at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble Cove Ad., 


FRIDAYS 
DANCE FRIDAY barefoot-dancing in a smoke- 
and-alcohol-free environment, begins at 8:30 
p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St. Water- 
town. Admission $3; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at Brimmer and May Gym, Middlesex 


SOLO BANE PARTY tae pace a 0:30pm. 
at either Hyatt Regency Cambridge, or Holiday 
inn, Newton. Recorded music. Donation $10 in 


instruction at 8:45 p.m. and dancing to recorded 
music at 9:30 p.m. (except for the first Fri. of the 
month) at Church of Our Saviour Parish Hall, 25 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $5; call 
277-1139. 


SATURDAY/28 

BENEFIT DANCE PARTY begins at 9 p.m. at 158 
St. Paul St., Brookline. Donation $5, to benefit 
Arts for a New Nicaragua; call 739-1106. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE PARTY begins 
at 8 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 Concord 
Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 9 p.m. at 
Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Admission $5; informal dress; 
call 875-1007. 


SUNDAY/29 
TEA DANCE begins at 6 p.m. at the 1270 Club, 
1270 Boylston St., Boston. Recorded music. 
Admission $2; sponsored by Rock Against 
Sexism; call 734-1672. 


THURSDAY/3 
INDEPENDENCE DAY DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m. at First Unitarian Society, 1326 Washington 
St., West Newton. Recorded music. Admission 
$5; sponsored by Connections; call 332-9792. 
EXPLOSIVE SINGLES PARTY a at 8:30 


| FRIDAY/4 
THE SINGLE LIFE DANCE begins at & p.m. at 
Billerica Elks, Webb Brook Ad., Billerica. Ad- 
mission $5; call 691-3750. 


SATURDAY/S 
“CARNIVAL IN JULY” dance party begins at 9 
p.m. at Latino’s, 19 Brookline St., 4 


BALLROOM DANCE PARTY be! 997 

Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 675-1007. 
COUNTRY WESTERN DANCE begins at 8:30 
p.m. at Kinights of Columbus Hall, 130 Lexington 
St., Burlington. Music by the Country Limited. 
Admission $5; eee ey ee 
ern Suburanites; call 


PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY/28 
PAUL TAYLOR DANCE COMPANY performs at 
2 and 8:30 p.m. at Jacob's Pillow, Rite. 20, 
Becket. Tickets $16 this afternoon, and $22.50 
tonight; call (413) 243-0745. 


MONDAY/30 
KAZUO OHNO performs Admiring La Argentina 
tonight and The Dead Sea tomorrow at 8 p.m. at 
New England Life Hall, 255 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Tickets $18 and $12, patrons $50; call 
491-7377. 








TUESDAY/1 
STARS OF THE ROYAL DANISH BALLET per- 
form today through Thurs. at 8 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. at 8:30 p.m., and Sat. at 2 p.m. at Jacob's 
Pillow, Rte. 20, Becket. Tickets $15 today 
through Thurs., $17.50 Fri., $16 Sat. afternoon, 
$22.50 Sat. night; call (413) 243-0745. 
STEVE O'CONNOR AND THE IRISH STEP 
DANCERS perform at 11:30 a.m. at Market Mills 
Courtyard, Lowell. Free. 
KAZUO OHNO. See listing for Mon. the 30th. 


WEDNESDAY/2 
STARS OF THE ROYAL DANISH BALLET. See 
listing for Tues. the tst. 


THURSDAY/3 
STARS OF THE ROYAL DANISH BALLET. See 
listing for Tues. the ist. 


FRIDAY/4 
STARS OF THE ROYAL DANISH BALLET. See 
listing for Tues. the 1st. 


SATURDAY/5 
STARS OF THE ROYAL DANISH BALLET. See 
listing for Tues. the 1st. 








VENTS 





SATURDAY/28 
HARBOR CRUISE, with dancing, champagne, 
and hors d’oevures, leaves at 6:30 p.m. from 
Marina Bay, Squantum. Tickets $20, $35 per 
couple, to benefit the Pilgrim Center athletic 
program; cali 648-5510. 
JUNE FEST runs from noon to 6:30 p.m. at 


its summer conference from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. at Mass. Mental Health, 74 Fenwood 
Rd.,Boston. Admission $5; call 625-7961. 
SUMMER FESTIVAL runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
today and tomorrow at Glue Hills Reservation, 
Hy mart mle a Free; call 727-5215. 
LAOTIAN CELEBRATION, with music, food, and 
dancing, begins at 6 p.m. at West End House, 
105 Allston St. Aliston. Free; call 254-1729. 
CHARLES RIVER SWIM begins at 11 am. at 
Novitiate Park, off Nahanton St., Newton. Free; 
Children must be accompanied by an adult and 
all must sign liability waivers; call 527-2799. 
RALLY TO STOP FORCED RELOCATION OF 
NATIVE PEOPLE begins at noon at Boston 
Common, across from the State House,Boston. 
Free; call 424-1176. 
“PURPLE CIRCUS,” a day of readings, work- 
shops, and new-age goods, runs from 10:30 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. at Christ Church, Zero Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $3, which can be applied 
to readings and workshops; sponsored by 
Dhyanataru Rajneesh 
277-9308. 
BILL COSBY telis jokes today and tomorrow at 
7:30 p.m. at Great Woods, Rte. 140, Mansfield. 
Tickets $23.50 to $16; call 800-233-8468. 
WALDEN POND WALKING TOUR runs from 10 
am. to 3 p.m. Admission $6; sponsored by 
Cambridge YWCA; call 491-6050. 
LYNN WOODS WALKING TOUR runs from 9:30 
am. to 11 a.m. i aaliee dee ae 
of Salem, which furnishes directions 
registration; admission$5; call 745-1876. 
MARBLEHEAD NECK WALKING TOUR begins 
at 11 am. Sponsored by Uncommon Boston; 
registration required; call 266-9768. 
“DAUGHTERS OF SCIENCE” slide show is 
shown at 1 and 3 p.m. today and tomorrow at 
Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 Marrett 
Rd., Lexington. Free; call 861-6559. 
FUN AND FITNESS FESTIVAL runs from noon to 
6 p.m. at Popponesset Marketplace, New Sea- 
bury. Free, proceeds to benefit American Heart 
Assn.; call 477-9400. 
BLOCK PARTY/VIDEO SHOOT for Rick Berlin 
the Movie begins at 2 p.m. at Braddock and 
Columbus Ave., South End. Free; call 723-5250. 
“LEGENDS OF FORT WARREN” walking tour 
begins at 1:15 p.m. today and tomorrow on 


SHOW runs from 11 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. today and 
from noon to 6 p.m. tomorrow at the Berkshire 
School, Rte. 41, Sheffield. Tickets $4; call (518) 

Continued on page 26 
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Boston Magazine: 1984, 1985 
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Sat., june 28 
THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW 


with CHANCE LANGTON, JIMMY TINGLE, 
and D.j. HAZARD 


Mine beige” am 


aon DON 
Lica 


THE “EANIE-MEANEY” SHOW 
BOB BATCHE 


with JAY CHARBONNEAU, 
and STEVE 


bis BARRY ‘CRIMMONS SHOW 
with JAY CHARBONNEAU and FRED 


THE LENNY CLARKE SHOW 
with BOB BATCHELDOR 
(One show onty! Doors open 9:00 p.m.) 


Sat., july 5 
MIKE DONOVAN, FRED 
(Two Shows — 8:30 p.m. & 10:30 p.m.) 


CR 





969 Commenter Ave., Boston 254-2054 
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Fri.'& Sat., July 4 & 5 
VIDA SIMON 
Lewis Wharl — On the Waterfront 
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Check Auditions in The 
Phoenix Classifieds 
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MUSICIANS’ SESSION 
Tues., July 1 
SHER QUARTET 
Oe Wed. July 2 
Fridays & Saturdays..cccccsccuccs Tos ANDREW cvrne 
JOHNSON Qu. QUARTET mage = 
SUMAyS.........ocsereeeeeeeee CHAN tye ™es . - 
bo BRUCE BARTLETT. Fri. & Sat. July 485 
and OSCAR STEGNARO 
itt BRUNO RAEBERG TRIO w/ich Goodrich & John Lockwood 
Saco Age TRIO 
ceontennseneedbestenl METHENY 1369 Cambridge St., inman Sq. 
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most forgot ... . 


Sandy Berman finally decided that he’d had a long 
enough vacation, and will reopen his Jazz/Blues Revi- 
val. So listen up, sports fans. It all begins with a Louis 
Armstrong Celebration featuring Satchmo’s longtime 
bassist Arvell Shaw, Count Basie trumpeter Joe New- 
man and acclaimed blues vocalist Carrie Smith. These 
stellar talents will be accompanied by the 50th Anniver- 
sary Jazz Revival All Stars. Two big nights for this one 
Saturday July 5th at 9:30 and 11:30 and Sunday July 
6th at 7:30 and 9:30. 

Looking into the crystal ball, we see legendary piano 
great Preacher Jack galloping in July 7-13 for an entire 
week of R&B, Boogie Woogie, Rock ’n’ Roll and Honky 
Tonkin. Word has it that his band The Soul Drivers and 
the Whole Wheat Horn Section will be along for the 
romp. And right after that, Toshiko Akiyoshi renowned 
composer/pianist will arrive with her 17 piece N.Y. or- 
chestra featuring hubby Lew Tabackin on reeds for one 
night only Monday July 14. Don't miss it. Oh yeah, | al- 
it’s always all ages for all shows at all 
times at SANDY’S ... AJAZZ’N’ BLUES REVIVAL, 
54 Cabot St., Beverly, MA 922-6954. 











Continued from page 25 

766-3065. 

SHEFFIELD HISTORICAL SOCIETY ANTIQUES 
SHOW. See listing for Fri. the 27th. 


SUNDAY/29 
ALL-DAY CRUISE leaves Savin Hill Yacht Ciub, 
Dorchester, at 11 a.m. Admission $42; bring 
lunch; sponsored by Boston Ski and Sports Club; 
cali 734-6726. 


WHEAT THINS MAYOR'S CUP SERIES, a US 
Cycling Federation race, begins with a noon 
parade of the New England Human Powered 
Vehicle Assn., and features the 15-mile “Win and 
Out” race at 12:30 p.m., the North Shore BMX 
freestyle show at 1:15 p.m., the women’s 15-mile 
race at 1:45 p.m., the 30-mile race at 2:45 p.m., 
and closing ceremonies at 4:15 p.m., all originat- 


USA 
PAGEANT runs from 4 to 7 p.m. at New England 
Life Hall, 225 Clarendon st., Boston. Tickets $15; 
call 445-9311. 

BACK BAY FENS WALKING TOUR begins at 2 
p.m. at Leif Erickson Statute, Comm. Ave. and 
Charlesgate East, Boston. Free; call 566-1689. 


Boston. Tickets $6, children under 12 $2; call 
969-1700. 

ROAD RALLY, about 70 miles, has registration at 
11 a.m. and begins at noon at Burger King, Rte. 
85, Hudson. Admission $7; sponsored by Touring 
Club of New England; call 396-3878. 

EVENING SOCIAL begins at 7 p.m. at Charies 
River Park Synagogue, 55 Martha Rd., Boston. 
Donation $7; call 738-4555. 

BOSTON FIVE TROPHY polo match begins at 3 
p.m. at Myopia Polo, Rte. 1A, Hamilton. Ad- 
mission $5, children under 12 free; call 468-7956. 
SUMMER FESTIVAL. See listing for Sat. the 


26th. 

“LEGENDS OF FORT WARREN.” See listing for 
Sat. the 28th. 

SHEFFIELD HISTORICAL SOCIETY ANTIQUES 
SHOW. See listing for Sat. the 28th. 
“DAUGHTERS OF SCIENCE.” See listing for 
Sat. the 28th. 


WEDNESDAY/2 

NAUTICAL ARTS AND ANTIQUES WALK 
begins at 2 p.m. at a location furnished upon 
registration. Admission $25; sponsored by Un- 
common Boston; call 266-9768. 

“KEEP INDEPENDENCE” family program begins 
at 6:30 p.m. at Old Sturbridge Village, 
Sturbridge. Admission $4.50, children 14 and 
under $3.50; bring picnic or buy dinner tor $6.95; 
call 347-3362. 

“PAUL REVERE’S FRENCH CONNECTION” 
walking tour meets at 2:30 p.m. at Paul Revere 
House, Hanover St., Boston. Admission $1; calt 


523-2338. 


THURSDAY/3 
HARBOR ISLAND GUIDED WALKS run from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. today through Sun. Boat trans- 
portation (leaving from Long and Rowes Wharts, 
Boston except for the morning of the Fourth, 
and Hingham Shipyard, Hingham), $3: walks 
free; call 727-5215. 
“DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FROM 
NUCLEAR TYRANNY” begins at noon on the 
State House steps, Beacon Hill, Boston. Free; 
call 692-5483. 
“COME BY LAND AND SEE” walking tour meets 
at 2:30 p.m. at Paul Revere House, North End. 
Admision $1; call 523-2338. 
THOMPSON'S ISLAND VISIT leavs Kelly's Land- 


* ing, South Boston, at 4:15 p.m., returning at 8:15 


p.m. Admission $16, children $14; bring a picnic; 
call 328-3900. 

NEW ENGLAND CLAMBAKE runs from 6 to 9 
p.m. at the Boston Tea Party Ship and Museum, 
Congress St., Boston. Admission $30; reserva- 
tions required; call266-9768: 


from 10:30 a.m. to 1 p.m., with an antique-boat 
parade beginning at 10 a.m. in Boston Harbor. 
FOURTH-OF-JULY CELEBRATIONS by the city 
of Boston include a reading of the Deciaration of 
independence at 10:30 a.m. at the Old State 
House, 206 Washington St.; an 11 a.m. oration at 
Faneuil Hall, Boston; a noon 21-cannon salute by 
the USS Constitution off Castle island, South 
Boston; a 12:05 p.m. 17-cannon salute from the 
ramparts of Fort independence, South Boston; 
and a quarter peal of bells from noon to 12:45 
p.m. from Old North Church, Salem St., Boston. 
All free. 

FIREWORKS begin at 9 p.m. from Charlestown 
Navy Yard, Charlestown. Admission free; call 


TION runs from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. at Boston Tea 
Party Ship and Museum, St., Boston. 
Admission $2.75 and $1.75; children under five 
free. 
TURN-AROUND CRUISES begin at 9 a.m. at 
Boston Harbor Cruises, Long Wharf, Boston 
(227-4321), and at 9:30 am. at Bay State 
Cruises, Long Wharf, Boston (723-7800). Ad- 
mission $5; reservations recommended. 
FIREWORKS CRUISES run from 8 to 11 p.m. 
from A.C. Cruise Line, Pier |, 28 Northern Ave., 
Boston, and from Boston Harbor Cruises, Long 
Wharl, Boston. A.C. $15 call (426-8419), Boston 
Harbor $25 (call 277-4321). 
HARBORFEST DIXIELAND BRUNCH begins at 
10 am. at New England Aquarium terrace, 
Central Wharf, Boston. Admission $28, children 
$20; advance tickets required; call 227-1528. 
DISCOVERY WALKS through Fowl Meadow and 
Great Blue Hills meet at 10 am. at Blue Hills 
Reservation, Milton. Free; registration required; 
call 828-9146. 

BRUNCH ABOARD THE BOSTON runs from 10 
am. to 1 p.m. aboard the retired lightship at 
Lewis Whart, Boston. Admission $20, to benefit 


tions required; call 523-7611. 
THOMPSON ISLAND TOUR leaves Long Wharf, 
Bosotn, at 5:30 p.m. Admission $6, children $4; 
bring a picnic; call 523-7611. 
HARBOR ISLAND GUIDED WALKS. See listing 


at 3 p.m. at the polo grounds, Rte. 1A, Hamilton. 
admission $5, children under 12 free; call 
468-7956. 

HARBOR ISLAND GUIDED WALKS. See listing 
for Thurs. the 3rd. 
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CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/28 

BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA, 
John Williams conducting, performs tonight at 8 
p.m. and tomorrow at 7:30 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $8.50 to 
$22; call 266-1492. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Charies 
Dutoit conducting and with pianist Maicoim 
Frager, performs Weber's Overture from Der 
Freischitz and Piano Concerto No. 2 and 
Stravinsky's The Rite of Spring at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Shed, Tanglewood, Rte. 183, Lenox. Tickets $40- 
ay a ate taaamscerenca ahaha 
637-1666. 

BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY performs 





at. 8 p.m. at the Hatch Shell, Charles River 


2:30 p.m. in the Shed, Tanglewood, Rie. 183, 
Lenox. Tickets $40-$9; lawn seats (available at 
gate) $6.50; call (413) 637-1666. 

SUMMER STRINGS performs works by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert, and Dvo?ék at 3 
p.m. at Paine Hall, off Oxford St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $8, students and the elderly $4; call 


Heart — Keepers of the Dream at 8 p.m. at 
Temple Ohabei Shalom, 1187 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Free; call 277-6610. 


others at 8 p.m. at Temple israel, Longwood Ave. 
and Plymouth St., Boston. Free; call 566-3960. 
ORGANIST FRED BACKHAUS performs works 
by Bruhns, Bach, Hindemith, and ives at 8 p.m. at 
Old West Church, 131 Cambridge St., Boston. 
Free; call 739-1340. 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE hosis an open 
of Mendelssohn's Elijah at 8 p.m. at 


Tickets $14 and $11; ae tr 
rhe seepeeeeen ese) Ese. 


BANCHETTO MUSICALE performs Vivaidi’s 
Four Seasons at 5:30 and 6:30 p.m. on George's 
island, Boston Harbor. Tickets $13.50, children 
$9.50; reservations required, call 876-7777. 


THURSDAY/3 
CLARINETTIST RICHARD STOLTZMAN and 


pianist Richard Goode perform at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Theatre, Tanglewood, Rie. 183, Lenox. Tickets 


$14 and $11; ee: 


call (413) 637-1666. 


FRIDAY/4 
ORGANIST LEE RIDGWAY performs works by 
Bach, Franck,and Ives at noon at First Parish 
Cae bere Ann, aoe ee 


gate) $7.50; call (413) 637-1666. 


SATURDAY/5 

BOSTON CAMERATA performs works by Dufay, 
des Prez, Moulu, Mouton, and de Sermisy today 
and tomorrow at 6 p.m. in the Concert Barn, 
Castle Hill, Argilla-Rd., Ipswich. Tickets $10, 
students and the elderly $5 at the gate; call 
356-4070. 

FLUTIST JEAN-PIERRE AL periorms 


RAMP. 
ag anh day oy Leclair, Couperin, and Bach 


form Bach's Orchestra Suite No. 1 and Double 
Keyboard Concerto and Mozart's Concerto No. 
7 for Three Pianos and Symphony No. 31 (Paris) 
at 8:30 p.m. in the Shed, Tanglewood, Rte. 183, 
Lenox. Tickets $40 to $9; lawn seats (available 
at the gate) $6.50; call (413) 637-1666. 


SUNDAY/6 
BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA, 
Harry Ellis Dickson conducting, performs works 
by Strauss, Tchaikovsky, Debussy, and show 
tunes at 7:30 p.m. at the Hatch Shell, Charles 
River Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 266-1492. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Seiji 
Ozawa .conducting and with pianist Leon 
Fleisher, performs works by Mendelssohn, Brit- 
ten, and Strauss at 2:30 p.m. in the Shed, 
Tanglewood, Rte. 183, Lenox. Tickets $40 to $9; 
lawn seats (available at the gate) $6.50; call (413) 
637-1666. 
BOSTOM CAMERATA. See listing for Sat. the 
5th. 





POPULAR, ETC. 
SATURDAY/28 





and 9 p.m. at South Shore Music Circus, Rte. 3A, 
Cohasset. Tickets $18.50; cail 383-1400. 


folk music at 8 p.m. at Sandy's Jazz Revival, 54 
Cabot St., Beverly. Tickets $10.50 in advance, 
$11.50 at the door; call 593-8004. 

TONY BENNETT croons at 2 and 8 p.m. at North 
Shore Music Theatre, Dunham Rid., Beverly. 
Tickets $14 at 2 p.m. $20 at 8 pm; call 
922-8500. 

“WEW SOUND 96” features @ bunch of Christian 
rock groups from noon to 10:30 p.m. at Gordon 
College, Wenham. Tickets $18; call 884-9149. 


SUNDAY/29 

MILTON NASCIMENTO and Tania Maria play 
pop at 6 p.m. at Boston Common, Boston. 
Tickets $16.50 and $14.50; call 426-6666. 
WOODS TEA COMPANY sings irish and 
American folk music at p.m. at Village Landing 
Marketplace, Ries. 3A and 44, Plymouth. Free; 
call 746-4600. 

FULL CIRCLE plays jazz at 3 p.m. at the Hatch 


Woody Herman and his Young Thundering Herd 
play jazz at 8 p.m. at South Shore Music Circus, 
Rte. 3A, Cohasset. Tickets $18.50; call 383-1400. 
WAYLON JENNINGS plays country music at 4 
and 8 p.m. at Cape Cod Melody Tent, Hyannis. 
Tickets $16 and $22; call 775-9100. 

PAUL SCHUMACHER sings gospel at 6 p.m. at 
Park Street Church, Park and Tremont Stis., 


to 8 p.m. on Ceres St., Portsmouth, NH. Tickets 
$8; call (603) 436-7678. 

D.K. JAYARAMAN gives a vocal concert of 
Carnatic music at 3 p.m. at Fulton Hall, Boston 
College, Rte. 30, Newton. Admission $12, stu- 
dents $8; sponsored by New England Tamil 
Sangam. 


MONDAY/30 
4 GIRLS 4 relieve their past today through Wed. 
at 8:30 p.m. and Tues. at 2 p.m. at Cape Cod 
Melody Tent, Hyannis. Tickets $16 and $22; call 
775-9100. 
RED MILLER plays rock at 8:15 p.m. at Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $2, the elderly $1; call 266-1400. 
BB KING and Roomful of Blues play them at 8 
p.m. at South Shore Music Circus, Rie. 3A, 
Cohasset. Tickets $15; call 383-1400. 


TUESDAY/1 
SAENGERCHOR BOSTON, OBERLAENDER 
BAND piay German music and the North Shore 
German Dancers perform at 8 p.m. at the Hatch 
Shell, Charies River Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 
727-2759. 


HERB POMEROY ORCHESTRA plays jazz today 
from 4:30 to 6 p.m. at Downtown Crossing, 
Boston, Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Crocker Park, Front 
St., Marblehead, and Fri. at 6:30 p.m. at Newton 
Centre Playground, Newton. Free; call 482-2139 


today, 965-4552 Fri. . 
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4 GIRLS 4. See listing for Mon. the 30th. 


WEDNESDAY/2 
THE UPTOWN QUINTET piays R&B from noon to 
1:30 p.m. at Downtown Crossing, Boston. Free; 
call 482-2139. 
THE SECRETS and Mark Burns and Spur of the 
Moment play country music at 8 p.m. at the 
Hatch Sheil, Charles River Esplanade, Boston. 
Free; call 727-2759. 2 
THE CAPTAIN AND TENNILLE sing pop at 6:30 .| Balada Viis (CMa licia mm ad 
and 9:30 p.m. at the Collins Center, Rte. 133, AT THE BETTER CLUBS 
Andover. Tickets $19.50 and $17.50; call * 

IN TOWN. 


470-1905. * NEWBURYPORT’S 
SALVATION ARMY BAND plays songs andshow | ¥ = SOUND SYSTEMS 


iememememess (2 soupssres 31 Disco sareh. Ii GROG 
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4 GIRLS 4. See listing for Mon. the 30th. 4 Fri. & Sat., July 11 & 12 
THURSDAY/3 ARIN 11TH HOUR Sat., June 28 


GLENN MILLER ORCHESTRA performs at 7 262-2470 : ; Fri. & Sat., July 18 & 19 seine aa 
p.m. at Cape Cod Melody Tent, Hyannis. s 145 Ipswich Street, Boston, MA DIFFERENT SALLY & THE 
$16 and $22: call 775-9100. PRO AUDIO SALES, * oy DISCO STRAGGLERS 

* & SOPHISTICATZ 


THE O’REILLYS play Irish music at 7 p.m. at 
Village Landing Marketplace, Rtes. 3A and 44, RENTAL, Suavice J . beginning al 9 p.m * lh A Set: dente 
. Free; 746-4600. . “ eo 
veenaee. Fen eae THE BOWERY BUOYS 


mi Oo} = 
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LORRE WYATT AND HOT PEPPERS perform 


songs, Dixieland, and swing music at 4 p.m. in the 
Brick Church, Old Deerfield. Tickets $7, $3 for woes céiaiiery, r Wed., July 2 
the elderly and those 16 and under; call (413) Company GOOD DANCING, a THE BLUES BASH 


774-3690. 


auphatieauamenieee Byron na Loun e 7 Thurs., July 3 

.m. 

orial State Park, Water St., Plymouth. Free; call 8 43 ee 0 vs were eae Oe ie 3 THE CATALINAS 
Tuesda} 


746-8008. y nights ° ri. be 
TALENT NIGHT FOR || [os a Performinglive MARIE AND THE 
TOP 40 BANDS... MOVERS 


Ol] = 
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Mon., Tue., Thurs., Fri. & Sat. ~ i 
peta = toler Gq 13 Middle Street 
FRIDAY/4 D.j. AND DANCING a os 
US ACOUSTIC FESTIVAL, featuring Hoyt Axton, Call for info 465-8008 
Odetta, and others, runs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 
the Hatch Shell, Charles River Esplanade, Boston 247-0500 
Boston. Free; call 727-2759. 
ETHNIC FESTIVAL, with music, dance, and José 
Feliciano, runs from 5:30 to 8 p.m. at the Hatch 
Shell, Charles River Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 
727-2759. 
4 GIALS 4 are back at 8 p.m. at South Shore 
Music Circus, Rte. 3A, Cohasset. Tickets $16.50; 
call 383-1400. 
DIXIE WINDJAMMERS play Dixieland at 4 p.m. 
and the Legion Band gives a pops concert at 8 
p.m. at Village Landing Marketplace, Rtes. 3A 
and 44, Plymouth. Free; call 746-4600. 
VAN MORRISON and Mose Allison perform at 
7:30 p.m. atéGreat Woods, Rte. 140, Mansfield. 
Tickets $19.50, $17.50, and $13.50; call (800) 
233-8468. 
HERB POMEROY ORCHESTRA. See listing for 
Fri. the 4th. 
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SATURDAY/5 
CHUCK BERRY telis Tchaikovsky the news at 8 
p.m. at South Shore Music Circus, Rte. 3A, 
Hyannis. Tickets $17.50; call 383-1400. 
JAMES BROWN performs at 8:30 p.m. at Cape 
Cod Melody Tent, Hyannis. Tickets’ $20 and $25; 
call 775-9100. 
SILVER STARS STEEL ORCHESTRA play the 
steel drums at 8:30 p.m. at Hammond Castie 
Museum, 80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Tickets 
$8; call 283-7673. 


SUNDAY/6 
ROY CLARK AND THE FORESTER SISTERS 
sing country at 4 and 8 p.m. at South Shore 
Music Circus, Rte. 3A, Cohasset. Ticketfs $16.50; 
call 383-9850. 
THE CURE plays pop at 7:30 p.m. at Great 
Woods, Rte. 140, Mansfield. Tickets $17.50, 
$15.50, and $13.50; call (800) 233-8468. 
OREGON plays jazz at 3 p.m. at DeCordova 
Museum Amphitheater, Sandy Pond Ad., Lin- 
coin. Tickets $6, children $3; call 259-8355. 
TALKING DRUMS plays African music at 2 p.m. 
at the Franklin Park Zoo, Franklin Park, Boston. 
Free; call 442-2002. 
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OTICES 


RECREATION | yt _ sa at Chevy's 


BEANTOWN WOMEN’S RUGBY CLUB invites all 
interested women, no experience necessary; call . ° set 
738-8358 or 969-4861. In Quincy 
BOSTON BARBERSHOP CHORUS meets Wed. 


County Hospital 75 Trapolo Rd, Wettam. Cal |B phe in your Raccoon Lodge uniform or 
most Kramden/Norton finery, and you 


729-0570. 
BOSTON BEANSTALK TALL CLUB, for women . ; 
¥ A ial hours i 

aoe es eens ie oom ant could wina trip for two to New York, a copy 


SOSTON BY FOOT (367-2345), 77 N. Washing- of the Lost Episodes videotape, and more! 
ton St., Boston, offers walking tours Tuesdays 

through Sundays 

BOSTON CAMERA CLUB meets Mondays at Th d ] 
ee ursday, July 10 
BOSTON HARBOR SAILING CLUB (523-2619), D 

ommtee oors open at 7 p.m. 


BOSTON FIELD HOCKEY ASSN., P.O. Box yy 
1657, Cambridge 02238, welcomes any . 
interested player for club and assn. play during 3 P t f 
tea ‘ ) rizes courtesy Of 
BOSTON LESBIAN AND GAY BAND holds tf NEW YORK 
rehearsals on Tues.; call 367-3298 or 875-4194. 7 4 —— ™ a Cetin hoe ae AIR 
BOSTON SKI & SPORTS CLUB plays indoor 
volleyball every Wed. night from 7 to 10 p.m. at 
West Newton Club Armory, 1337 Washington St., — 
West Newton. Admission $5; call 734-6726. am GO. ant 
League play for experienced players also avail- Z 
able. a50c4h 
BRIDGE — every Thursday 7-10 p.m. at New- : ( 
tonville Branch Library, 345 Wainut St., New- Fr aecemy'gs 
Continued on page 28 Hotel and Towers, NY 
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= . - pe, Me FESO SS ne LPO PEE LLL LENT LD SO ‘ wis) Wh v 
co Continued from page 27 
N tonville. Free; call 552-7162. 





BROOKLINE MUSIC SCHOOL’S COMMUNITY 
CHORUS (277-4593) rehearses Wednesdays at 


CI UBS 7:45 p.m. at United Parish Church, 210 Harvard 
St. No auditions; eight rehearsals, $25; call 

















































































































































































































































© 277-4593. 
e > CAMBRIDGE FAMILY Y (876-3860), 820 Mass. 
« Ave., Cambridge, offers swimming instruction 
. ’ and a fencing club. Call for details. 
* r) 4 “mg CAMELOT SINGLE PROFESSIONALS hosts 
=) | 4|| —_—_—— Tell them you saw it in round-robin mixed doubles; call 284-4159. 
m i! ‘ CANOEING with the Charles River Canoe 
we Pp 4 Service, 2401 Comm. Ave., Auburndale, offers 
¥ % 4 THE BOSTON @@ canoe instructions, rentals, and trips. Call 
¥ + 952Mass.Ave. Camb. 3} ee 965-5110 for information and fees. 
a |: 491-7800 Oe apenas ____| | Masten ive tmpative race unsor aca. | | Taisen ¥ Youth Dept, 3 Boor, 63 Pleesant 
By Free Admission Before 8:30 é St., Malden Sq. Cost $15; call 964-1428. 
b- ’ Half Price Admission ’ ~ | COMMUNITY BOATING INC. (523-1038), 21 
© pe teaser moe y a Embankment Rd. (on the Esplanade between the 
” ’ Sat., June 28 Hatch Shell and Longfellow Bridge), Boston, 
-% ance Party — 5: 7. offers sailing Mon.-Fri. 1 p.m.-sunset, Sat. and 
3 ; All Ages D 5:30 4 Sun. 9 a.m.-sunset, and various membership 
> rates. 
WwW ; 
omt B LOCKYARD ’ CREATIVE MIDDLERS NETWORK for business 
Pa , <= and professional men and women 45-62; call 
492-1459 or 924-2109. 
Zim ; DREAM FRIDAY (661-6615), open dream-shar- 
© 4 ing group — Fri., Ka ay - he sean 
“”) ’ for Creative Dream Exploration, mory St., 
° ‘ , Satine a Cambridge. Donation $2. 
; +, UNE Wed., July 9 «7:00 & 10:00 DUPLICATE BRIDGE at the Cavendish Club, 
. , $ Grammy Award Winner precited Guitar Summit! Longwood Towers, 20 Chapel St., Brookline, 
+} 6 Mon.-Thurs. at 11 a.m. and Mon., Wed., Fri., and 
a |: 1 |e SUNIOR” | JOHN RENBOURN Sa lpm aman 8930 al 3-250 
’ EVERETT COMMUNITY CHORUS rehearses 
, PULSE a , JOHNSON GR OSSMAN VOLCANO SUNS Wednesdays at 8 p.m. at 48 East Elm St., Everett; 
’ ? AND THE MAGIC ROCKERS ' BIG DIPPER call 389-8950, 387-5723, or 389-9575. 
, THE GREAT DIVIDE y4 Sun June 29 special guest Brought to you by WZBC! { FALCON FIELD ARCHERY CLUB meets 
, ULTERIOR Muddy Waters Band Alumni PAUL GEREMIA einits: nada oe ee ad =a supplied where needed. Call 
, ; ri resen “ , 
; MOTIVE é INETOP PERKINS} ) thurs., July 10+8:30 & 11:00 NAKED RAYGUN FENCING at the Academy of Fencing, 125 
, n.. . with met ang, Mh JUNIOR WALKER CHRISTMAS J WHAT NOW ae St., rap egy (926-3450), every Tues. 
‘ All Ages Show — 4:00 , AND THE Two shows-4:00 all ages! 9:00 - Over 21 and Thurs., 7-10 p.m. 
4 ATICS ’ DAVID MAXWELL Weds., 7/2 “FITNESS 45,” drop-in exercise program at the 
’ i Tues., July 1 «9:00 & 11:00 ALL-STARS IDEALS * ORGAN DONORS Conner, Masa lh “ et, (es 
‘ ; ROOMFUL OF NO VISIBLE MEANS KLAXXON + PAT ON THE BACK Oe poaper aa yr a ge. 
; é hen ait 
., July 11 © 9: 11:30 Thurs., 7/3 h House, ttl 
»4 # 4 BLUES Fri., July 9:00 a WILD STARES GAME NIGHT at Blacksmit . +. 56 Bra 6 
. . ‘ »4 Thurs. July 3 Historic debut! FIGURES ON A BEACH St., Cambridge, every Wed., 7:30-10 p.m. Scrab 
, . ora ‘ im Premier Soviet Jazz Group NEON RHINO BOYS ble, chess, bridge, etc. Admission 50¢. 
4 CLASSIC RUINS 4 |. SLEEPY LA BEEF GANELIN TRIO GO — learn it and play it at the Mass. Go Assn., 
é THE QUEERS ; Fri., July 4 = x | ger oa 94 School St. Central Sq. Cambridge, 
4 NEON RHINO BOYS & from Chapel Hill, NC + ming ance Semien & PLAN 9« LIFEBOAT 547-9453. 
i JEWISH YOUNG PROFESSIONAL SKI & 
par dew , THE RED CLAY |.. bee) JOHN SURETTE BAND SPORTS CLUB is for ages 22-35. Write PO Box 
ELIJAH WALD a RAM BLE AS Steve Lacy Sextet MEN AND VOLTS 228A. Burlington 01803. 
; 15 Asleep At The Wheel THAT'LL LEARN YA! et a 
Solo Guitar ’ Sat., July 5 16 Girls’ Night Out apie ha bo hg rye by Kung 
17 Blue Riddim Band/ Sat., 7/5 u Club, all St., Salem . Classes 
¢ Mon., June 30 ¢ DUKE ROBII LLARD Pa mais unite ans OUTLETS Wed., Fri., and Sat., 6-9 p.m. 
) THE PLE El Rayo-X MASS. MARTIAL ARTS STUDENTS ASSOC. 
4 P EP P ERMINT GUEST ' Sun., July 6 sit STH ROUTE ARMY publishes a newsletter; call 933-5238. 
, RAKKET , ANANDA IDEALS ° HARLEQUIN NEWTON FREE LIBRARY CAMERA CLUB wel- 
> 4 a | Sooner than you think comes new members, beginners and experts, for 
; CHINESE CHURCH 4 Tues., July 8 Conbete Rifles wn workshops, slide competitions, speakers, and 
ee. 1 7:30 & 10:30 feast i511 THe PERSIAN SLIPPERS, © Sherick Hol 
v4 . . , Thetonius Monster 7/18 a mes 
, THE RICARDOS , QUEEN ———— club, meets for dinner; call 731-1612. 
RANT 6 In The Balcony, along with the paintings ot CHARLES RX-7 CLUB OF NEW ENGLAND is for owners of 
, THE VENDORS ’ IDA ‘RETAIL TARE OUT FOR THE GOURMET 6/28 JAY DOANE Mazda RX-7s: call 787-1578. 
4 PUCEESCALATOR 4 AND THE BON TEMPS 623 Main Street, Cambridge, MA 02139 497-7200 RUNNERS TRAINING FOR MARATHONS are 
ZYDECO BAND Wed. - Sat., 5 p.m. - 11 p.m. invited t Su 19 t the MDC 
poh SCREAMING COYOTES _| J BOY guE New sutMEE Menu oot Se Paes ban as es 
WILD DREAMERS : Charles River, for a group run of 15.to 22 miles. 
823 Main St., Camb., Mass: ; 
POSITIVE EFFECT For tcket fo, cat 497 8200 or Concert Charge 487.1118, Teletron 720-3434 or af Ticeron locations re ppt ani AL HISTORIC SITE 
® a nes «Live entertainment . ing available 
—e * Open Sun. - Wed. 8 p.m. tit 1 a.m., Thurs. - Sat. t#2a.m open daily, weather permitting; tours available on 
urs., Ju ' weekends. 
Open 'til 2 a.m. SCRABBLE CLUB meets each Mon. at 6:30 p.m. 
ta Before the 4th party at the Jackson-Mann Community School, 500 
turing Skw Cambridge St., Allston. Prizes, refreshments. 
——_ Admission $1.50. . 
SKATING CLUB OF BOSTON offers speed 





skating, Sundays, 8:15-9:15 p.m. at 1240 
Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. Admission $3.50; 


call 961-1092. ; 
with special guests SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION AND EN- 
J.J. JUMPERS COURAGEMENT OF BARBER SHOP QUARTET 
, f SINGING IN AMERICA INC. invites all men who 
like to sing and can carry a tune to its singing 


members o' 
HYPERTENSION meetings, Wed. at 8 p.m. at Middlesex County 


and HUMAN SWITCHBOARD Hospital, Recreation Hall, 775 Trapelo Rd 
H 0! . i 5 f a 

CONSTANT CHANGE | || Waltham. Call 861-8106 or 926-3849. 
ATA TAT SWIMMING PROGRAM for families at the 


Central Branch YMCA, 316 Huntington Ave., 





Fri., July 4 : j Boston (536-7800, ext. 147), Tues. and Fri., 6:30 
HOLIDAY BLAST * p.m. Members and non-members invited. 
} SWIMMING PROGRAM for the disabled 


Saturdays, 11:30 a.m.-1 p.m. at the Northeastern 
University Cabot Center pool, 360 Huntington 
Ave., corner of Forsyth St., Boston. Free; call 


TH: es 482-3380. 


SOULS ; é TAI CHI — the Gin Soon Tai Chi Club 
_ ¥ 4 (542-4442), 324 Tremont Ave., Boston. 

THe | : a TUFTS UNIV. SYMPHONIC BAND invites 

oe trumpets, trombones, and percussionists, with or 






































THE PACK ‘ without Tufts affiliation, to rehearse 4-6 p.m. 
SLAB & THE TABLETSf 4 pe nesanwh gt Fath ext. 3564 for 
Sat., July 5 , WHIST GAME every Mon., 9 am.-noon in 
All Ages Dance Party — 5:30 p.m. ' => Hartman Hall, next to Union Hospital in Lynn. 
Admission $1.25; call 581-9200, ext. 3850. 
BALL AND PIVOT} "==> Se WIND AND BRASS ENSEMBLE meets Sat 
Evening Show > ba _ mornings, 11 a.m.-1 p.m. to play Renaissance 
4 Coe = and Baroque music. All levels of competence 
, sie il welcome. Call 965-5687. 
4 ee eee WOMEN’S INDOOR SOCCER seeks players of 
. ail ages and abilities. Call 864-8181. 
4, my a aS. cme Fea Roe eR WOMEN’S SPORTS CONNECTION offers a 
BALL AND PIVOT }} |i ofthe HED Pool, Magazine St. Beach, Memoria 
BATTERY PARK { Dr., Cambridge.: and networking; call 576-6788. 
Pvt - tt) ; WOOD-CARVING WORKSHOP offered informal- 
tering ox momber of ly by master whittler Joe Goldman Saturdays, 9 
ANGRY YOUNG BEES a.m.-4 p.m. at Cambridge Lumber & Supply, 135 
and THE MIAMIS , Harvey St, North Cambridge. Drop in any time, 
or 4 
Au Ages Show $:00 p.m , WORKMEN'S CIRCLE, 1762 Beacon St., Brook- 
. line, offers social activities for young Jewish 
THE BOSSTONES} sie 35-40. co8 08 4001 
STATE OF THE UNION® * 
vening Reggae Show y 
THE LIONS VOLUNTEERS 
ACE F ACADEMY FOR PEACE RESEARCH (224-3696), 
BOEACE Satie @lE7:\\ | Bi@mee@ler: ® Center Hill Rd., sepneilli hoes valentine tet 
?, organizing, maintaining, typing, etc. 
ACTION FOR BOSTON COMMUNITY DE- 
[| VELOPMENT (ABCD) seeks Boston residents 
>< { )C 1) ee): over 60 who can volunteer 20 hours a week to 
work with special-needs children. Costs and a 
small stipend paid; call 357-6000, ext. 493. 
J ADULT LITERACY RESOURCE INSTITUTE 





Se Se ed a Se : ‘ “—— 4 














(734-1960), 625 Huntington Ave., Boston, offers 
free tutor training. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY (267-2650), 247 
Comm. Ave., Boston, needs volunteers to drive 
patients to and from life-saving treatments 
(mileage compensation available). 

AMERICAN RED CROSS (262-1234) needs 
volunteer nurses to provide hypertension screen- 


ing. 
AREA li HOME CARE FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 
seeks volunteers to assist the homebound; call 
266-1672. 

ASSN. OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
REFORM NOW (ACORN) seeks the political 
empowerment of low- and moderate-income 
people. Call 266-7 100. 

BACK BAY AGING CONCERNS COMMITTEE 
seeks volunteers to provide physical assistance 
and informal support to riders on its Elders’ Bus, 
two hours a week between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
Tues. or Fri.; call 266-2257, Tues., Wed., or Fri. 
BEAVERBROOK STEP (926-1113), 85 Main St., 
Watertown, seeks. volunteers for a recreation 
program with wheelchair-restricted people. 
BIKE FOR PEACE '86 needs volunteers through 
mid-July to help coordinate its cross-contintent 
tour; call 527-5142. 

BOSTON AREA RAPE CRISIS CENTER (492- 
RAPE) needs volunteers for its 24-hour hotline. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING 
(536-2187), 50 New Edgerly Rd., Boston, needs 
volunteers a couple of hours a week to help 
disabled people living independently. Training 
and supervision provided, reimbursement for 
travel costs. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL VIS- 
ITORS (542-8995) 20 Park Plaza, suite 535, 


S$ MUSEUM (426-6500) 
needs Detours trip leaders, library graphics 
assistant, and audio-visual assistant. 

BOSTON HARBOR ISLANDS (868-6362), 15 
Sellers St., Cambridge, needs volunteers to greet 
visitors, give island tours, and perform trail and 
beach maintenance. 

BROOKLINE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(566-7615), 50 Stanton Rd., Brookline, needs 
volunteers to assist in various aspects of running 
a community orchestra. 

BRIGHAM AND WOMEN’S HOSPITAL 
(732-5998) seeks volunteers with clerical skills 
for immunology, medical records, virology, and 
obstetrics/gynecology. 

CAMBRIDGE COUNCIL ON AGING seeks volun- 
teers to make regular phone calls to elders in frail 
health living alone; call 498-9039. 
CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(547-4252) needs guides, ages 16 and up, for its 
summer talking tours. 

CAMBRIDGE HOME/MATCH, sponsored by the 
Cambridge Council on Aging, matches people 
looking for housing with people having extra 
space in their homes. Call 868-0800. 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS work as 
tutors, assist in classrooms or libraries, read 
Stories, and teach minicourses for a few hours a 
week from kindergarten through high school. Call 
498-9218. 

CAREERS FOR LATER YEARS seeks retired 
management professionals to serve as consult- 
ants for non-profit agencies. Call 338-0213. 
CASA MYRNA VASQUEZ (262-9581), PO Box 
18019, Boston, needs volunteers who can work 
four hours a week for six months to help with the 
Staffing of a community-based shelter for women 
in crisis and their children. 

CEASE (Coalition to End Animal Suffering in 
Experiments) is an all-volunteer organization 
(825-6700). 

CENTRAL BOSTON ELDER SERVICES seeks 
volunteers to assist frail, homebound elderly 
people with companionship and advocacy; call 
266-1672. 

CENTRO PRESENTE, INC. (497-9080) needs 
volunteers for legal and social work, English and 
Spanish teaching, and administration. 
COLLABORATIONS FOR LITERACY (353-4667) 
is recruiting adults who would like to improve 
their reading skills by reading to and with 
children. Adults will be tutored at no charge by 
Boston University work-study students; the 
project is open to adults over 16, English- 
speaking, with no high-school diploma. 
COMMITTEE FOR RESPONSIBLE GENETICS 
seeks volunteers to help with educational ac- 
tivities about the social impact of genetic 
technologies; call 227-8035. 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, a 
self-help program at Walpole State Prison, needs 
participation and support from those outside. 
Write Joseph Jackson, PO Box 100, South 
Walpole 02071. 

COMPANIONS UNLIMITED, a branch of the 
Women’s Educational- and industrial Union, 
needs volunteers to visit the elderly and handi- 
capped of all ages; call 536-5651. 
CONTACT-A-FRIEND, a telephone support line 
for children grades K-6, needs volunteers; call 
244-4353. 

DARE FAMILY SERVICES, (423-3737), 186A 
South St., Boston, seeks foster parents. 
DIANNE DeVANNA CENTER for the prevention 
of child abuse and neglect to staff its hotline and 
work with families; call 843-7010. 

DOGLOVERS NEEDED to adopt stray dogs 
otherwise headed for research laboratories; call 
623-8599. 

ELIZABETH PEABODY HOUSE of Somerville 
seeks adult volunteers to act as Big Sisters and 
Brothers for kids 7-14; call 623-55 10. 
ELIZABETH STONE HOUSE, a program for 
women in distress, seeks volunteers, particularly 
to work with children living there. Call 522-3417. 
FAMILY SUPPORT NETWORK needs volunteers 
in a preventive child-abuse and -neglect pro- 
gram; call 445-6655, ext. 39. 

FOSTER HOMES NEEDED for kids 11-18. 
Training, support, and a stipend provided; call 
935-6495 for information. 

FRIENDS OF THE BOSTON HARBOR ISLANDS 
(523-6799) seeks volunteers to assist the state 
park staff on Gallop’s, Georges, Grape, Bump- 
kin, and Lovells islands. 

FURNITURE BANK, sponsored by Piigrim Con- 
gregational Church of Cambridge and Cam- 
bridge Dept. of Human Services, needs dona- 
tions of used furniture and volunteer furniture 
movers. Cail 868-0800. 

GREATER BOSTON CHILD CARE COALITION 
seeks business and professional people for its 
advisory board and volunteers for its reading- 

Continued on page 30 
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wt MOLLY'S 


61 Bright Ave A 


Don’t Miss 
WBCN’s Billy West 
Wed. & Thurs:.! 


wednesday, july second 


FREEWHEEL 


THE PACT 
18+ Older Show 


thursday, july third 


ROOM FOR RENT 
DURING DAY TO GROUP FOR 
VIDEO OR PRACTICE! 
783-2900 
Non-Prophet Productions 


A Stellar Artist Presentation 


NG GR 
IME MOVERS 
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BOSSTONI 














HAM HORTTA 
BOYS WITH TOYS 
MISS UNDERSTOOD 
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Fri. & Sat., June 28 & 29 
FOX HUNT 
Fri.-Sun., July 4-6 
FOX HUNT 
Fri.-Sun., July 11-13 
CLADDAGH 








HARPER’S 
FERRY 


, June 28 
T.H. & THE WRECKAGE 


Thurs., July 3 
INE FRENCH 


ny? eK SER LIN 
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the buddy system «+ easy g¢ g guys 
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nu musik revue 


ar: la ee a of Os raven *« napaj 
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Car: @ at care | of horses °* the packed 





ame musik revu 
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burning sky . another 


e 
a 


wild dreamers . ro ak Yo Be cg 








Conservatory 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28th 


DOWN AVENUE 
10:30 & 12:30 


$3.00 cover before 10 5 


$6 ( over res 


WEDNESDAY. WULY 2nd 


CAPTURE 
THE FLAG 
12:00 


| Mole}-) =e a | > 
10:30 
$2.00 cover 


THURSDAY, JULY 3rd 


CUT 299 
bP siele) 


WORLD AT PLAY 
10:30 
$4.00 cover 
D.J. Deb Brady of WFNX 


FRIDAY, JULY 4th 
BUDDY SYSTEM 


Pik ie) 


TRUE BLUE 
bay nel 


BEAT SURRENDER 


THE OYSTERS 
gt 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9th 
CONDO PYGMIES 


EAST OF EDEN 


THURSDAY, JULY 10th 


=] Relel OF Vile) 
12:00 


PULSE 8 


Marriott. 
COPLEY PLACE 


110 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 236-5800 











EZ RI DER 


next tune - the surge - Cestuny 





2 ee ee ee ee 


michaels messina band « wilkin guest 





ee, ee I ee 


faane great divide « ‘the wait «+ the keep 








_ H E 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


blackjacks = rit after aie}' 
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»U ® 





RODS & CONES 


the behets the Pie 





SUGAR MINOTT 





GIRLS’ NIGHT OUT 


the souls 





bang 

the swimming pool q's 
cashflow 

new man 

gregg allman & dickey betts 
10,000 maniacs 











BOSTON 451-1905 














BIZARRE BAZAAR 
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CLUBS 











BAND IN BOSTON? 


Advertise your club or band in the 
Boston Phoenix 


Call 536-5390 











Sat., June 28 
OTIS LEWIS with 
SANDY MAC 
AND THE 
HEART 
ATTACKS 


Sun., june 29 


CHRIS WALES 


Mon., June 30 


ESSEX 


Tues., July | 


HIGH FUNCTION 


Wed., July 2 
NORTH SHORE 
ACAPPELA 














Pa a Saran 
Roomftul of Blues 


Luther Johnson and 
the Magic Rockers 


Concertix 876-7777 








Feel GooD 
ABOUT YouRsel 


= ane BIOOD 




















Thurs., July 3 


CALYPSO 
HURRICANE 





Fri., July 4 


HAPPY 4TH . 
OF JULY 








262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
742-7390 
Proper Dress 
Music Hour 
every Monday-Friday 4 p.m.-7 p.m. 











pee 


_CHAIN LINK FENCE 


BARRY MARSHALL 
& THE ROCKIN’ ROBINS 


IGHTNING 


ACATION ROMANCE 
THE STRIKE 
ARGOS 


RICK BERLIN THE MOVIE 
JOEY AMMO 
—_ DOUBLE TAKE 
THIRD PERSON 
_1.B.A__ 
PUSH PUSH 
LAPRAD : 
JUDY’S TINY HEAD 
__ONE FISH TWOFISH _ 
CITIZENS 
CONTROLU 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd 
ouney Ames 
ednesday only 
THE STOMPERS 
FRICTION 
Thursday 
SALLY AND THE 
SOPHISTICATZ 
Friday and Saturday 
CAT TUNES 
next Wednesday 


Coming 
GIRLS’ NIGHT OUT 














Sat., June 28 


GARY SHANE & 
THE DETOUR 


STRIKER 


Pressed For Time 














Coos Slimane 





“‘The Finest Entertainment Asea!’’ 





Sat., June 2 
THE FOOL 


a) 
‘a = * 
+ 


with Comec:»: 
KENNY ROGE 





Fri., July 18 
POUSETTE-DART 


o *e pee 8" with Comedian 
DON GAVIN 








Fri.,Wuly 11 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
(from Lovin’ Spoonful) 


Sat., July 19 
‘HE LENNY CLARKE 
COMEDY BOAT 





Fri., July 25 
BO DIDDLEY 











Sat., July 12 
THE LENNY CLARKE 
COMEDY BOAT 


Sat., July 26 
DAVE MASON 








Thurs., July 17 
THE STOMPERS 





Commonwealth 
Provincetown |i at 8:00 p.m. 
Rain or shine « Must be 21 years old 
Target — be = (er?) 332-1300 
Outside Mass 1-800-225-9116 
maTaoonines 1S NEITHER 
AFFILIATED WITH NOR 
RELATED TO METRO/SPIT OR 
THAT'S ENTERTAINMENT, INC. 








Lunch Mon.-Fri., 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 11:30-10 pm 
Sun., Brunch 11-4 p.m. 


We now serve dinner until 10 pm! 


VAIN 
WALKER 


Mon., Jun 
[< im J am \\ ith 


GLEN 
SHAMBROOM 
BAND 


BLUE 
HORNETS 
SALLY 
AND THE 


SOPHISTICATZ 


TH. 
AND THE 
WRECKAGE 
ITH HOUR 
THE 
WRECKING 
CREW 
SWING CITY 
BIG BAND 


1648 Beacon St. 


\ 


1) ] —— 
Brookline e IQR? 





Wed., July 2 
In Case of Jerome 
Lix ¢ Capital Gain 





July 3rd & 4th 


SEAGRAM’S 7 NIGHT 
To benefit the Statue of Liberty 
Free T-shirts, hats, mirrors, etc 


Thurs., July 3 
THE WANDELLS 


The Skeletones 
Piranha Brothers 


Fri., July 4 


STRUGGLE 
Cold Cellar 

















Sat., July 5 


GREG — 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE 
(NR. PORTER SQ. T) 
SOMERVILLE + 623-6957 
ae) <a -lele) 4). fen), gener. las 
395-8054 OR 938-6334 

















~ The 
Conservatory 


DOWN AVENUE 
10:30 & 12:30 


ver before. 10 p.n 


Jo.m 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2nd 


CAPTURE 


THE FLAG 
12:00 


LOOSE TIES 
10:30 
$2.00 c 


THURSDAY, JULY 3rd 


CUT 299 
12:00 


WORLD AT PLAY 
10:30 


$40 


FRIDAY, JULY 4th 


BUDDY SYSTEM 
12:30 


TRUE BLUE 
nll 


BEAT SURRENDER 


THE OYSTERS 
10:30 


Jer before 1 


ver afte 


WEDNESDAY, JULY th 
CONDO PYGMIES 


EAST OF EDEN 


THURSDAY, JULY 10th 


Warrott 


Borner EY PLACE 
TO TT) 2565000 MA 02116 





Continued from page 29 

readiness programs and family day-care project; 
also, donations of cash, toys, clothes, furniture, 
goods, and services. Call 427-2786. 

GREATER BOSTON CONVENTION AND VIS- 
ITORS BUREAU (536-4100) is looking for volun- 
teers (bilingual ones particularly welcomed) to 
work in its information booths on Boston 
Common and the Prudential Center. 

HARBOR HOSPICE (884-5281), 91 Crest Ave., 
Chelsea 02150, seeks volunteers to visit, phone, 
do errands, etc. for people with chronic life- 
threatening ilinesses. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM (495-2341) 24 Oxford St., Cambridge, 
seeks volunteers for sales help, tour guides, 
cataloging, and office staff. 

HELP FOR ABUSED WOMEN AND THEIR 
CHILDREN seeks volunteers for its hotline, child 
care, and court and welfare advocacy. Call 
744-8552, mornings. 

HOMELESS SHELTER operated by Pilgrim 
Congregational Church at 540 Columbia Rd., 
Uphams Corner, Dorchester, seeks volunteers 
two nights a month; call 282-0456. 

HORIZONS TRANSITIONAL HOUSING PRO- 
GRAM (296-2492) needs volunteers for counsel- 
ling, advocacy, and child care. 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF BOSTON 
(536-1081), needs tutors, interpreters, guides, 
and friends for immigrants and refugees arriving 
in Boston. 

JEWISH BIG BROTHER/SISTER ASSN. of Bos- 
ton seeks Jewish Big Brothers. Supervision 
provided; call 367-5818. 

JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
(566-5716), 233 Harvard St., Brookline, seeks 
volunteers to visit the elderly, people with 
knowledge of Yiddish or Russian with a couple of 
hours a week to help recent Russian immigrants, 
people to work the phones for their information 
and referral service, and volunteers to assist with 
clerical duties in the downtown Boston office. 
LAWYERS ALLIANCE FOR NUCLEAR ARMS 
CONTROL, 43 Charles St., suite 3, 227-0118, 
seeks volunteers for general office work. 
PRISON BOOK PROGRAM sends free literature 
to prisoners across the US. To donate books, 
money, or time, contact the Prison Book 
Program, 92 Green St., Jamaica Plain 02130, or 
call 522-1464. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 





SATURDAY/28 
STEVE RAICHLEN, author of A Taste of the 
Mountains Cooking School Cookbook, signs his 
book and gives a cooking demonstration at noon 
at Reading International Bookstore, 43 Leonard 
St., Belmont. Admission free; call 484-0705. 


SUNDAY/29 
MARGARIE AGOSIN AND KATHLEEN AGUERO 
read at 4:30 p.m. at Trident Booksellers and 
Café, 338 Newbury St., Boston. Donation $2; call 
731-0102. 


TUESDAY/1 
IRENE GOODE reads at 8 p.m. at Community 
Church, 565 Boylston St., third fir., Boston. Free; 
call 742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY/2° 
BOSTON PLAYWRIGHTS’ LAB meets to read 
and discuss works at 7:30 p.m..at Olid Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Donation $2; call 254-6684. 


THURSDAY/3 
KURT VONNEGUT’S Slaughterhouse Five is 
discussed at 7:30 p.m. at Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Free; call 
498-9081. 


SUNDAY/6 
R.U. OUTAVIT and others perform from noon to 
dusk on Boston Common. Free. 


ALKS 





SATURDAY/28 
SUENOBU TOGI gives a lecture/demonstration 
on gagku/bugaku dance and music tody at 4 
p.m. at Worcester Crafts Center, 25° Sgamore 
Rd., Worcester, and tomorrow at Springfield 
Museum of Fine Arts, 49 Chestnut St., Spring- 
field. Free; call 868-3703. 


SUNDAY/29 
SUENOBU TOGI. See listing for Sat. the 28th. 


MONDAY/30 
“THE ABC's OF GOING BACK TO SCHOOL,” 
discussion led by Peri Adler of Bentley College at 
8 p.m. at Boston's Jewish Young Adult Center, 
1120 Beacon St., suite G- 1, Brookline. Admission 


EXPERIENCE,” talk by therapist Dewie Weiner at 
8 p.m. at Riverside Family institute, 259 Wainut 
St., room 14, Newtonville. Free; call 964-6933. 


TUESDAY/1 
“BEHIND THE SCENES: The Making of a Play,” 
talk by members of the New Rep Project at 8 p.m 
at Boston's Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 
Beacon St., suite G-1, Brookline. Admission $6; 
call 566-5946 


WEDNESDAY/2 
“BREAKING INTO TELEVISION,” talk at 7 p.m. 
at Academy of Television Artists, 196 Harvard 
Ave., Allston. Donation $10; call 787-5074. 
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Art listings 





GALLERIES 


ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
July 10: monoprints by Arthur Secunda. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
July 3: exhibition of new artists. 

ANDOVER GALLERY (475-7468), 68 Park St., 
Andover. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 
1: pastels by Jacquiline Chesley and Michael 


Ramseur. 

ARTFUL HAND GALLERY (262-9601), Copley 
Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through June 30: 





Stackhouse. July 1-30: glass sculptures by John 


Seitz. 

BANK OF BOSTON (434-2200), 100 Federal St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 am., 2:30-5 p.m. 
Through July 9: works in calligraphy. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. July-Aug. hours: Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through July 9: large-scale oils by Maggi 
Brown. Ongoing: sale of prints by Mivhale Mazur 
to benefit the Council for Nuclear Weapons 
Freeze. 

BOSTON ART CENTER (232-3600). 248 Harvard 
St., Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
June 28: paintings by Hanka Kornfeld. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
539 Tremont St., Boston. Mills Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through June 28: ceramic 
masks by Gogo Geoghegan, photographs by 
Ruth Place. 

BOSTON FOR THE WORLD/PROJECT AMERI- 
CA (723-5250), 2 South Market Bidg., Sth floor, 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-7 p.m., weekends by appt. Through Sept. 1: 
recent paintings by Nick Lawrence. 

BOSTON’S JEWISH YOUNG ADULT CENTER 
(566-5946), 1120 Beacon St., suite G-1, 
Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
July 31: “Culture in America as Reflected in the 
Arts.” 

BROMPFIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 36 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through June 28: paintings by Michael Dowling, 
structures by Alexa, Thayer, and Fuller. July 1- 
Aug. 2: works by Robert Harmon Jr., paintings by 
David Bailin. . 

BUNNELL FRAME SHOP (266)-6193), 166 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 31: New England 
watercolors, °““Game Fishes of the United 
States,” prints by S.A. Kilbourne, and serigraphs 
by Corita Kent. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246), 25R 
Lowell St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 28: collages by Barbara Barss, 
sculpture by Frances Pratt, homasote construc- 
tions by Marion Tippetts. 

CHARLES SQUARE (491-5282), Bennett and 
Eliot Sts., Cambridge. Atrium, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6. Through 
July 2: watercolors on jazz by Zygmund 
Jankowski. 

CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through June 30: paintings by Benson, 
Ripley, VanNess, Arms, Gavarni, Pennell, Whit- 
ler, and others. 

CHINESE CULTURE INSTITUTE (542-4599), 276 
Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Through July 31: “Fissures and Chasms,” 
paintings by Qui De Shu. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 
9: ‘Local Color — A Second Look.” 
CONCORD ART ASSN. (369-2578), 37 Lexington 
Rd., Rte. 2A, Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Admission $1, Through 
July 20: summer open competition. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through June 30: spring/summer member 
show, ‘Works on Paper.” 

THE CRANE COLLECTION (262-4080), 73 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: selected American paintings. 
DEBERRY GALLERY (487-4231), 212 Com- 
mercial St., Provincetown. Daily 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
July 4-17: pastels and oils by Tabitha Vevers. 
Reception July 4, 4-7 p.m. 

FRAMERS’ WORKSHOP (734-4995), 200 Wash- 
ington St., Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through July 1: 
paintings, mixed media, and glass by Framer's 
Workshop staff. 

FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062),-132 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through July 22: 
“Places: Near and Far.” 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues., Thurs. and Fri. 1€ a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
duly 11: new work by Carrie Wasserman. 
GALLERIE FOTENE (437-0029), 335A Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 10 
a.m.-7 p.m. Through July 5: paintings and 
monoprints by Sharon Ede Glennon, watercolors 
by Rose Zohn, works in glass by Caleb Nichols, 
Brian Pike, and Steve Hansen. 

GALLERY AT HENAI IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge. Daily 5 p.m.-midnight. Through 
July 11: paintings by Joan Lenore Jordan. 
GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY 
(437-9365), 791 Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
3-7 p.m. Through July 7: works by fiber artist 
Theresa India Young. 

GALLERY 52 (523-0204), 52 Charles St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 28: new 
Paintings by Michael Gree. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 
11: “Elaborated Prints” by seven artists. 
GALLERY NOW & THEN 247-9536), 54 
Queensberry St., Boston Mon.-Sat. ndon-7 p.m 
Through July 16: “Alternate Views,” works by 
four artists, presented by the Basement. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through June 29: Grurmbacher gold medal 
exhibition 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 7 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 


July 10: works by Richard Fleischner. 

HARTJE GALLERY (723-2100), 17 Monsignor 
O'Brien Hghwy., Cambridge. By appt. Through 
June 30: Aubusson tapestries. 

HARRIS/BROWN GALLERY (437-0457), 476 
Columbus Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through June 28: new works by Howardena 
Pindell. 

IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June: 
batiks by Alim, Suyarto, and Santusa. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through July 
13: multimedia works by Robert Goss, paintings 
by Michael Vidakovich. Reception June 29, 3-6 


p.m. 
MARIO DIACONO (437-7706), 84 Peterborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through 
June 28: works by Marcel Odenbach. 

THE MARLBOROUGH GALLERIES (267-8350), 
165 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-6 p.m. Trey SEVER Se Sh ee 
by Peter Sobin. 

MODESTINO GALLERY (868-7206), 426 Broad- 
way, Cambridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through July 7: monotypes by Toby Atlas, 
pastels by Giles Laroche. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
July 10:_Al Capp graphics and exhibition of 
various artists. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat, 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through July 31: new works by four gallery 
artists. Through Jan. 1987: drawings by Jackson 
Pollock 


OASIS GALLERY (426-1066), 330 Washington 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. Through August: “Color Awareness 
Project,”’ and installation of paintings for the 
Winthrop Hospital. 

ORIGINS GALLERY (277-0530), 1362b Beacon 
St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m. 6p.m., Thurs. 
til'7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. June 29-July 31: African 
masks, sculpture, and textiles. Ndebele 


and Rte. 126, Ashiand. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Aug. 30: “Summertime Ili,” recent 
works by 16 regional artists. 

PRUDENTIAL CENTER ART STUDIO 
(236-2501), Prudential Center, Boston. Mon.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.. Through July 31: Artist-in- 
Residence program, with 18 artists offering first- 
hand views of work in progress. 
PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473), 171 & 173 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through July 21: Japanese folk art. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m.;-closed Sat. in July Through. July 25: 
woodcuts by Carol Summers. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (262-2278), 355 
Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. and by appt. Through July 19: photographs 
by Al Fisher and kinetic folk sculpture by Pat 
Keck. 

SAM SARGENT GALLERY (465-8769), New- 
buryport Art Assn., 65 Water St., Newburyport. 
Daily 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 3: paintings by 
Ruthanne Arbeit. 

SIGNATURE (227-4885), 1 Dock Sq., North St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through June 30: 
works in glass and clay by six artists. July 5-Aug. 
30: multi-media scene bottles by 146 artisans. 
Reception July 7, 1 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. Through July 17: 
ceramics by Gretchen Edert, Sandy Simon, and 
Vee Tuteur, artists’ books and wail pieces by 
Mery! Brater, collages by Giselle Maya, Quilts by 
Judy Becker. Reception June 28, 2-5 p.m. 
STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Art Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 10: drawings from David 
Macaulay's Mill. 

STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through July 19: works in beeswax and lead by 
Joseph Amar, in wood and mosaic by Alfone 
Borsewicz, sculpture by Ellen Driscoll, paintings 
by ‘John McNamara, David Patterson, and 
Stephen Misholl. 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through July 9: paintings by gallery 
artists. 

ISUMMER’S WORLD (756-1921), 70 Piedmont 
St., Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
July 3: student show. 

SUN GALLERIES (792-9052) 414 Main St., 
Worcester. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Continuing 
exhibit of 19th- and 20th-century American 
paintings. 

TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through June 30: 
works by five jewelers. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), 133 
Federal St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m:-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “Miniatures: It's a Small 
World.” installed at the Union Warren Plaza, next 
to the gallery: outdoor sculpture by George 
Rickey. 

WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through July 
10: “Families,” prints by nine artists, and prints 
by Raphael Soyer. 

WESTMINSTER GALLERY (266-6704), 132A 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through June 28: ceramics by Bernard Forrester. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207. Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 28: paintings and 
drawings by David Addison Small and Suzanne 
Theodora White, selected work by five artists 
July 1-28: paintings by David Carbone, con- 
structed paintings by Vicky Tomayko, selected 
works by five artists. Reception July 2, 6-9 p.m 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 








July 20: quilts, photographs, and ceramics by 
various artists. 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM (413-443-7171), 39 
South St., Pittsfield. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through June 29: pictorial 
Photographs by George H. Seeley. in the 
Berkshire Gallery, “One Percent for Art,” an 
exhibition on the renovation of Madonna Hall. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), ext. 366. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. in the Great Hall, through 
June 30: photographs by Hiroji Kubota of the 22 
provinces of China. in the Wiggin Gallery, 
through June 22: works on paper by Steven 
Trefonides. 

BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Admission $2.75, children 
ages five to 12 $1.75. Replica ship and period 
museum. 

BOSTONIAN SOCIETY/OLD STATE HOUSE 
(242-5655), 206 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, students and 
the elderly 75¢, children six to 16 50¢. Revol- 
utionary War artifacts, wood carvings, ship 
models, paintings, and prints in Boston's oldest 
public building. July 2-5, noon-4 p.m.: Ships in 
Bottles Assn. members construct and exhibit 


BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 

Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Donations 

requested. Featuring the “Spaces and Places” 

children's gallery. Through 1987: artifacts from 

4th-century Athens. Through June 29: Lois 
retrospective. 


i 


Tarlow 


CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413) 458-9545, 
Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
June 28-Aug. 3: “Julia Margaret Cameron: Her 
Work and Her Career.” June 28-Sept. 14: Lilique - 
glass from the Charles and Mary Magriel 
collection. June 28-Oct, 19: Winslow Homer. 
THE COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston (upstairs from the Chil- 
dren’s Museum). Tues., Wed., Sat., and Sun. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission 
$4 adults, $3 students and the elderly. Free Fri. 
6-9 p.m. Interactive exhibits and re-creations of 
vintage installations. July 5-6, 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 


SIGGRAPH conference. Through Sept. 9: “Colors 
of Chaos.” Through June: winners of. the Inter- 


a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, the elderly 
$3, children $2. Paul Revere's lantern from Old 
North Church, belongings of Emerson and 
Thoreau. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Free. Through July 9: 
Japanese woodcuts. Through August: Hopi 
Kachina dolls. 

ESSEX INSTITUTE 744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
and holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, seniors 
$1.50, children $1. Through January 1987: “A 
Matter of Taste,” exhibition on the history of 
cooking and eating. 

GARDNER MUSEUM (734-1359), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-9 p.m., Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Donation $2. Permanent exhibit of 
art collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner. 
GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN’S MUSEUM, Roger 
and Porter Sts., Gloucester. Daily 12:30-4 p.m. 
Admission $3 adults, $1.50 children. Marine, 
whaling, and fisheries exhibits. 

GROPIUS HOUSE, 68 Baker Bridge Rd., Lincoin. 
Call 227-3956. First weekend of the month 
noon-5 p.m. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $3.50, seniors and 
students $3, children six to 12, $1.50. A re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing a collection 
of Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance art. 
Through July 30: “In the Realm of Presidents.” 
HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925-5433), 1117 
Nantasket Ave., Hull. Sat.-Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Hands-on exhi- 
bitions of South Shore maritime history. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. til 8 p.m. Admission $2.50, 
Students, seniors, and children $1; free Fridays 
5-8 p.m. Admission as of July 1: $3.50, students 
$2, children under 14 and the elderly $1. 
Through Aug. 24: “Boston Now,” paintings by 
15 area artists. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.50, under 16 free. JFK photo- 
graphs, audio-visual presentations, and 
memorabilia. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30.p.m. Admission 50¢, children under 16 
free. Kennedy's birthplace, with memorabilia. 
LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(459-1000). Free. Mack Bidg., 24 Shattuck St. 
Lowell. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Exhibits of canal 
system and water works. Park Visitor Center, 
246 Market St. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Exhibits on 
labor, capital, and machines, and the history of 
the mills 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m 
Admission $2 adults, $1 children and the elderly; 
Saturday free. June 29-Dec. 14: watercolors and 
— ‘by Marian Cannon Schiesinger of new 
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Fri., July 18 JONATHAN KATZ 
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No one faces cancer alone. 
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Gina Fiedel, Fountains, 1 986 


July 2 - August 24, 1986 


Douglas Bell « Jim Chiros e Damien DiBona 
Gina Fiedel ¢ Jeff Hull e Catherine McCarthy 
Bryan McFarlane * Todd McKie 
Stephen Mishol « Nelson « David Ortins 
David Patterson « Donald Shambroom 
Mary Sherwood « Tim Steele 


Gallery Hours: 
Wednesday - Sunday: 11 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Friday: 5 p.m. - 8 p.m. 





The Institute of Contemporary Art 
955 Boylston, Boston 266-5151 
MBTA Auditorium 
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Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West Wing only: Thurs. 
and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission $4 when entire 
museum is open; $3 when West Wing only is 
open; under 16 free; $3 for the elderly; free Sat. 
10 am.-noon. Through Sept. 14: “The Bos- 
tonians: painters of an Elegant Age, 
1870-1930." Through Sept. 7: “Picasso: Printed 
Images 1904-1968," “Morris Louis in Boston.” 
Through Aug. 31: works from the Henry P. 
Mcilhenny Collection. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission free. 
Through July 13: women doctors, 1835-1920. 
Through Nov.: Statute of Liberty photogaphs. 
Through Aug. 31: “America Discovers the 
World.” Through Oct. 5: “ ‘The Great Deeds of 
their Grandfathers’: 100 Years of the Lexington 
Historical Society.” 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Thurs.-Sun., 10 am.-5 p.m. Admission $3, 
students, children, and the elderly $2. Through 
Aug. 22: “Muscle Cars: Power To Burn.” 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM, 19 Johnny 
Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. (11 a.m.-5 p.m. July and Aug.) 
Admission $2.50, children six-14, $1.50. Whaling 
artifacts, 89’ whaling ship, ‘New England Fish- 
eries."” Through Oct. 31: “Buzzards Bay: an 
Exhibition." 

NEW ENGLAND WILDFLOWER SOCIETY Gar- 
den in the Woods (877-7630), Hemenway Rd., 
Framingham: Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Library 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, children 
and the elderly $3. Through June: shooting stars, 
dwarf crested iris, Celandine poppies, ladies’ 
slippers, biue-eye grass. 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 


Washington St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission 75¢ adults, children and the elderly, 
25¢. Saturdays July 5-Aug. 30, 2 p.m.: “Tea Tax 
Town Meeting” with costumed interpreters. 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362), Rie. 
20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 
$8.50 adults, $4 children ages six-15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. July 4: 
Independence Day. 

ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington 
Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. 
and holidays: 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2.50, the 
elderly $1.75, children under 18 $1.25. Home of 
Alcotts; house tours April through October. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. Admission $1.50 
adults, $1 students and the elderly, 50¢ children 
under 17. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East India Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-5 p.m. Adults $3; 
students and seniors $2, under 16 $1.50. 
Through August 31: contemporary Japanese 
prints. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Plymouth. 
Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $3.50 children 
five-13; admission to Mayflower II $3, $2 children; 
combination ticket $8, $5 children. Recreation of 
17th-century village. 

WHITTEMORE-ROBBINS HOUSE (646-6694), 
700 Mass. Ave., Arlington. 1-3 p.m. Admission $1 
adults, children 50¢. Sundays through June: 
tours focusing on the architecture and occupants 
of the 19th century building. 

WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM (452-7641), 243 
Worthen St. Lowell. Tues.-Fri., Sun. 1-4 p.m 
Free. Through Sept 7: “Wedding Memories.” 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Through July 2: works by children in the PEAK 
program Through Sept. 7: contemporary indian 
Art from the Herwitz Family Collection. July 8- 
October 5: masterworks fromthe Higgins Armory 
Museum. July 8-August 31: photographs by Brett 
Wilson. 

WORCESTER SCIENCE CENTER (791-9211), 
Harrington Way, Worcester. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Discovery Place, for 
children three through 10, open Sat.-Sun. 1-3 
p.m. Admission $3.50 adults, $2.75 ages 
three-16 and 65 and over. Through Sept.: 


: 





“Household Hazardous Waste.” 

WYNER MUSEUM (566-3960), Temple Israel, 
Longwood Ave. and the Riverway, Boston. Fri. 
7:45-8:15 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. 
Judaica. Ongoing: “Secrets.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St:, Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through June 28: work by Paul Caponigro, 
Emmet Gowin, Jay Maisel, Richard Pare, and 
Philip Trager. 

THE CLUB C, 90 Commercial St., Worcester. 
Wed.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 5-11 p.m. Through 
July 11: photographs by Krisanne Carnovale. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 7 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through July 11: “The 
Eiffel Tower and All that Jazz,” works by Cary 








Wasserman. 

FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (456-3924), 102 Pros- 
pect Hill Ad., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4. Through Oct. 15: photos by Terry 
Barnum. : 

HARVARD BOOK STORE CAFE 536-0095), 190 
newbury St., Boston. Daily 8 am.-11 p.m. 
Through July 28: photographs by Jerry Benuck. 
HAVERHILL PUBLIC LIBRARY 373-1586), 99 
Main St., Haverhill. Mon.-Wed. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Thurs.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through July 19: 
portraits by Matthew Brady. 

LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charlies St., 
lower level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. July 1-31: 
photographs of the homeless by David Gordon. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Through June 30: annual Camera Club 
exhibition. 

PROJECT COMMUNITY ARTS CENTER 
(491-0187), 141 Huron Ave., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sat., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through July 18: recent photographs by Susan 
Kandel, “Wordplay,” with Robert Cumming, 
Bonnie Gordon, William Paris, Al Souza, and Jim 
Stone. 

SOMERVILLE HOSPITAL (666-4400), 230 High- 
land Ave., Somerville. Daily 8 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Through July 14: photographs by Jerry Benuck. 

SPECTRUM GALLERY (426-0222), 337 Summer 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
June 30: photographs by Wm. Pride Kelly. 
Through Aug. 31: photographs by Tim Dewart. 

VISION GALLERY (266-9481), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon-Wed. by appt., Thurs.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through June 30: photographs by 
Avedon, Man Ray, Dritikol, Weston, and others. 





SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE (235-1200) 

Horn Library Gallery, Babson Park, Wellesley. 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., Sun. 2 to 4 p.m. Through 
Aug. 1: silk-sereen prints by Marcia Gibbons 
BOSTON COLLEGE 

BC Gallery (552-4295), Barry Pavilion, 885 
Centre St., Newton. Mon.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m., Wed 
7-9 p.m., Sun. 1:30-4:30 p.m. Through Sept. 15 
selections from senior projects. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave. Mon.- 
Fri. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 30: “Paper: 
2D and 3D." 

Photographic Resource Center (353-0700), 602 
Comm, Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through June 28: “Public 
Exposures/Private Visions,” group show of 
personal and commercial imagery 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

Amefican Jewish Historical Society (89 1-8 110), 
Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-2 
p.m., Sun, 2-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Gustatory Adven- 
tures in the New World,” “German Jew in 
America,” “Colonial American Jewry.” 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (647-6789), 42 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m:-2 p.m. 
Through June 28: paintings and drawings by Biair 











William Coupon, Trixie Revenge (1979), at the Photographic Resource Center 


Folts. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Harvard University Art Museums (495-2387). 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3 for all three museums (good only that 
day), students and the elderly $1.50, children up 
to age 18 free. Free Sat. mornings. Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Through Aug. 6: “The Macchiaioli: Painters of 
italian Life, 1850-1900." Through Aug. 26: 
“Bamboo, Tree, and Rock in Chinese Paintings.” 
Through July 12: “Ebru: the Art of Marbling in the 
islamic World.” June 28-Sept. 21: new works by 
Jonathan Borofsky. Busch-Reisinger Museum 
(495-2338), 29 Kirkland St., Cambridge. 
Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-9392), 24 Oxtord St. and 11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, student and seniors 
$1.50, children five-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. 
Comprising the museum of Comparative 
Zoology, the Botanical Museum, the Geological 
and Mineralogical Museum, and the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnolagy. Through 
June 30: “Trapdoor Spiders and Tarantulas.”’ 
Houghton Library (495-2440), Harvard Yard. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. June 30-Aug. 29: works 
by illustrator Randolph Caldecott. 

Semitic Museum (495-5656), 6 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Free. Closed July 4-Sept. 4. Through July 4: 
“The Grand Tour, circa 1890.” 

MASS. BAY COMMUNITY COLLEGE (237-1100) 
duliani Gallery, 50 Oakiand St., Wellesley Hills. 
Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., Frio8 a.m.-5 p.m. July 
2-Aug. 14: etchings, monoprints, and monotypes 
by 10 area woman artists. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY 

Bakalar Sculpture Gallery (253-4400), 20 Ames 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through June 29: works by five 
abstract sculptors of the 1950s and 1960s. 

Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 
of yacht designer George Owen, Currier and ives 
prints. 

Hayden Gallery (253-4400), 20 Ames St. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
June 29: “Natural Forces,” contemporary 
American sculpture. 

MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
N52, 2nd floor, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Ongoing: Gjon Mili 
tribute, light sculptures by Bill Parker, early 
ballooning in France and Britain, math in 3D, 
electrical-engineering retrospective. Through Ju- 
ly 26: garden sculpture by Beverly Benson 
Seamans. Through July 31: photographs by 
Calvin Campbell, Ansel Adams photographs 
Through Aug. 8: color music by Hans Hinter- 
reiter, holographic installation by Sally Weber. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN 
(536-0383) 

Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 3: paintings by Michael 
Brodeur. July 7-Aug. 1: watercolors by Terence 
Maness. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

Northeastern University Art Gallery (437-2355), 
Dodge Library, 2nd floor, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through July 21: student show 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000) 

Gallery Eleven, Cohen Arts Center, Talbot Ave., 
Medford. Mon.-Thurs. noon-5 p.m. Through July 
31: “5 Drawing,” works by area artists 

Wessell Library , Professors Row and College 
Ave., Medford. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m., 
Fri., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-10 p.m. Closed 
July 28, 29, July 1. Through Aug. 28: photographs 
by Ralph Gibson. 

UMASS/MEDICAL CENTER (856-2297) 
Gallery, 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Through June 30: abstract 
paintings by John Norris. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley 

College Museum, Jewett Arts Center. Mon.-Sat 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through June 8: 
recent acquisitions and alumnae gifts, works 
from the Edinburg collection, photographs by 
Francesca Woodman. 
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THIS WEEK 





*& &&'2 AC/DC, WHO MADE WHO (At- 
lantic). AC/DC rules. This is easily the 
year’s most joyously abrasive heavy-metal 
album, an impeccably chosen compilation 
of the Aussie quintet’s most lasting tracks, 
including ‘‘For Those About To Rock (We 
Salute You) ,"’ “You Shook Me,” and a pair 
from last year’s buzzing Fly on the Wall. 
AC/DC is also by far the loudest post- 
Zeppelin heavy-metal band: even played at 
low volume their better records sound like 
orchestrated car crashes. Guitarist Angus 
Young knows the value of audience identifi- 
cation: his onstage persona is that of a 
delinquent brat. He sports an English 
schoolboy’s uniform and a too-small cap 
over his out-of-control locks, and he can 
play, too. Young distills the. styles of his 
clearest antecedents — Yardbirds axmen 
Jeff Beck, Eric Clapton, and (of course) 
Page — into a cohesive cacophony more 
lively and less cluttered than, say, the Firm. 
Lead squawker Brian Johnson sounds as if 
he’s gargling with razor blades. Held back 
only by chronic and incurable sexism. 

* &* kBhilip Bailey, INSIDE OUT (Col- 
umbia). Bailey begins with a song about 
everyday hardships (‘‘Weicome to the 
Club") that’s the literal soul of cooiness, 
and on first listen you might think it’s 
another brilliant * Nile Rodgers-produced 
matrix of ice melting into deep heat, of 
“distance” ending up with far more verve 
and guts than most “spontaneity.” But 
Rodgers’s unaffected cooiness didn’t just 
glare out one day and alter the meaning of 
aloof, and Bailey is lucky to get Rodgers in 
peak form. This isn’t some agreeable record 
with filler surrounding three or four cham- 
pion tracks. Suggesting Chic’s soul sym- 
phonies given their head, their virtuoso jams 
wringing vitality out of technique, distinc- 
tions between vocal track and backing 
track disappear here. Bailey is the optimum 
choice for Rodgers’s set-up because it 
renders the grandstanding he dislikes su- 
perfiuous. The secret of the best music 
Rodgers has overseen is that it implies pop 
payoffs like excess, grandeur, dash, and 
even rhythm itself, rather than stating them 
outright. 

* KBilly Otean, LOVE ZONE (Arista). |f 
nothing on Suddenly, Ocean's last album, 
simply met expectations, almost everything 
about this one falls short of them. Given arid 
beats, closed melodies, and hand-to-mouth 
lyrics like ‘‘for a million tomorrows love is our 
guide’’ (from ‘Without You"), Ocean's 
voice has no chance. He needs to overplay 
orchestrations, but here he gets an exag- 
gerated gesture only twice. In “There'll Be 
Sad Songs (To Make You Cry)” the lyrics 
almost command Ocean to cry and sob 
them, and producer Barry Eastmond’s 
orchestration zooms Ocean's performance. 
“When the Going Gets Tough, the Tough 
Get Going”’ steals the rolling bass riff from 
Change’s 1980 hit, ‘‘Searching’’; Ocean 
jumps off the riff into a fighting lyric that lets 
his stiff but pointed voice wail. Here Ocean's 
the struggle singer he grew up to be; and if 
the supporting riff is lifted and debased, 
Ocean as a messenger of strength can save 
both rhythm and dancer. 

* * ‘2 Smokey Robinson, SMOKE SiG- 
NALS (Tamia). Here, Robinson triumphs 
with the commonplace. ‘Sleepless Nights’ 
isn't much but a few turn-out-the-light 
seductions, but when Robinson sighs 
“Come here, baby,” the mike moves closer 
to him and so does a fan. When Robinson 
goes on to moon “Sleepless nights, we 
don’t need the light any more” in a 
pianissimo more delicate than even Richard 
Elliott's onion-skin lyricon solo, it's as if 
Robinson were tugging on the light chain, 
pulling down the dark. Still, Smoke Signals 
doesn't quite work. Each episode of passion 
has its solo time, but they don’t pile on all at 
once. Worst of all is the PMRC public- 
service announcement, ‘Be Kind to the 
Growing Mind,” as bad as the title suggests. 
What's missing in Smoke Signals? Perhaps 
it's the fans Robinson now draws when he 
does concerts — black adults, a few white 
oldies fans, but no kids and no rockers. For 
Robinson, a specific, typically “targeted” 
FM audience has diminished his music just 
when what he most needs are the grab bag 
of a Top 40 listing and the attention and 
demands of an audience of (as he once 
sang in “Going to a Go-Go"’) “‘every-butt 
-y!"" 

* *XBob Seger, LIKE A ROCK (Capitol). 
Seger is as immovable as a boulder. He's 
commercially successful today but no 
longer interesting critically, because his 
initial achievement has been emulated so 
widely and assimilated so thoroughly that 
his music has become generic. What makes 
this album depressing is the monotony of its 
theme: fife as a downhill struggle. Seger 
may have been “like a rock” at 18, but 20 
years later he has nothing to cling to but 
recollections. Like a Rock talis back on 
familiar formulas, so that its despair seems 
attributablé not to an excess of integrity on 
Seger's part but to a lack of imagination. 
Significantly, the most urgent songs are the 
two Seger co-authored. Keyboardist Craig 
Frost's queasy organ and sinister synth 
combine with Rick Vito's slithering slide 
guitar to give ‘‘Tightrope"’ a contemporary 
feel. “The Aftermath,”” the second joint 
effort, gooses even saxophonist Alto Reed, 
an 11-year veteran of the Bullet Band, into 
honking lite. But such moments are fleeting. 





PREVIOUS 


*&kkY:Ray Anderson, OLD BOTTLES 
— NEW WINE (Muse). 













Off the record 


*** ‘Ray Anderson, YOU BE (Minor 
Music). Two recent releases that show one 
of the avant-garde’s most earthy but 
rambunctious trombonists in fine form. On 
the straight-ahead Old Bottles, Anderson 
maintains his familiar explosive mode while 
at the same time honoring the conventions 
of the material. He articulates the substitute 
blues harmonies on Charlie Parker's ‘Laird 
Baird” and remains coherent during a flag- 
waving version of Dizzy Gillespie's “‘Ow!"’, 
then settles into the more casual groove of 
Duke Ellington's “in a Mellotone”’ with equal 
effectiveness. More typical of Anderson's 
approach is You Be, on which he’s part of a 
collective with bassist Mark Helias and 
drummer Gerry Hemingway. The partici- 
pants are well matched, and the stripped- 
down ensemble benefits from the shifting 
compositional slants. Anderson contributes 
his prettiest line to date, ‘You Be,"’ as well 
as the more brazen “Stole Stroll.” 

kkk: Big Black, ATOMIZER (Home- 
stead). This Illinois-based band spends its 
first full-length album ticking off small 
modern horrors as if they were items on a 
grocery list. inhabiting the characters of 
blank American grotesques as a way of 
understanding them (not unlike Flannery 
O'Connor), the band ends up creating a 
world that is a vacuum: a close circle of 
disembodied voices confiding sins. On 
many tracks the guitars and vocals of Steve 
Albini and Santiago Durango and Dave 
Riley’s bass conspire with the synthetic 
undertow of the rhythm, as if the band 
members wanted to harness its pitiless, 
one-dimensional drive for themselves. 
“Kerosene” is the rant of a man begging to 
be set (metaphorically) on fire, and in 
“Fists of Love,” the chanted commands of 
a sadist rise up, fall away, and return on 


unrelenting waves of stuttering mechanical: 


drums and rolling guitar. In the end, 
Atomizer has a majestic ugliness that's as 
hard to ignore as the band is hard to take. 
* *&%2Blood on the Saddie, POISONED 
ROSE (Chameleon). The giddy thrills of 
discovery that lifted Annette Zilinskas’s 
vocals on this California country-punk 
group's 1984 debut have faded, but the 
originals benefit from less sprawling ar- 
rangements, and Zilinskas appears to have 
discovered the value of judicious trills and 
throaty nuance. Still, Blood on the Saddle 
isn’t her band: producer/guitarist Greg 
Davis holds the reins. He's handling more 
vocals, a knowing nod to C & W's husband- 
and-wite-duet tradition but a mistake in that 
his toneless yodels are about ali that 
provide relief from his flat narration-singing. 
The band's delivery, more polished, remains 
unfussy, and its take on the venerable rural 
paean “in the Pines” is a respectful 
trashing. 

* * & Alex Chilton, ALEX CHILTON (Big 
Time, EP). With the first AIDS-stricken rock 
star probably not that far away, veteran 
iconoclast Alex Chilton has delivered ‘‘No 
Sex,"’ a sharp tune and one of the first 
explicitly AiIDS-era rock songs: ‘You know 
baby it’s the 1980s/Baby Doc sent it up 
from Haiti."’ An irreverent rocker, to be sure, 
but not unthinking, spare in form but 
downright . sprightly on the backbeat, 
simultaneously outrageous and seductive. 
In other words, Chilton is equal to the 
volatile situation. One of the other tunes on 
this three-song EP can’t be neglected 
either. ‘‘Underclass’’ takes Chilton back to 
his sources, with a jaunty slide-guitar 
Memphis shuffle. It may lurch through its 
underrehearsed, though not underfelt, 
breaks, but its bluesy homage to the 
pleasure of marginal employment in the 
music business is heartwarming to the aging 
hipsters in Chilton’s following. 
*k*kSteve Earle, GUITAR TOWN 
(MCA). Earle seems intent on indulging the 
know-nothingism and the most obvious, 
trendy prejudices of his carefully delineated 
good-ol’-boy persona. This is a shame, 
because his condescension — uninten- 
tional or not — hampers 10 good-to- 
outstanding tracks by the best writer in 
country music today. Earle can turn 
somber, even about himself, without slump- 
bing into bathos; most of his songs are 
pseudo-autobiographical tales of a country 
performer's necessarily road-weary life. 
“Little Rock 'n’ Roller’ transcribes the 
traveling musician's truck-stop telephone 
call home to his young son, ‘Think it Over’’ 
turns country cliché on its head by hedging 
its bets over who's walking out on whom, 
and “Someday” tells Johnny B. Goode’s 
story from the inexperienced young per- 
former's point of view. P.S.: John Cougar 
Mellencamp has been covering the title 
track in his recent sets. 

* * &Peter Gabriel, SO (Geffen). On his 
fifth post-Genesis album (and his first 
studio LP in four years) , Gabriel attempts to 
duplicate the commercial success of his ex- 
drummer Phil Collins, but (lucky for us) 
Gabriel couldn't be as bland and hollow as 
Collins if he tried. His moves toward the 
mainstream barely diminish the intensity of 
most of the tracks: the single ‘‘Sledgeham- 
mer’’ suggests Stevie Winwood covering 
Stevie Wonder and is the most celebratory 
track the usually dour Gabriel has recorded. 
It also embraces the tenets of AOR and 
CHR formats without pandering to either. 
“Red Rain” is a rhythmic chant, the raucous 
“Big Time" updates “Don't Get Above 
Your Raising," and the folksy determination 
of “Mercy Street" serves its protagonist's 
longings well. The quiet breakout of 
“Sledgehammer” and Gabriel's high-profile 
work with Amnesty International present 
him with a timely shot at a substantially 
larger audience. May he use this platform to 
convey his brainy protests in continually 
rigorous and attractive musical settings. 
GTR, GTR (Arista). This may be the 
worst album of this or any year, from as 


cowardly a band as ever inflicted itself on 
rock and roll. Two dedicated guitar hacks, 
ex-Yes man Steve Howe and discarded 
Genesis axman Steve Hackett, realize that 
Asia's implosion has created a vacuum in 
the art-rock market (at least until Emerson, 
Lake, and Powell show up and hone in on 
their party) and construct music clearly 
intended to fill the void. We've heard 
everything here done better before, but 
what's more revolting is that this music, 
especially the cynical “When the Heart 
Rules the Mind,’’ is so overblown and 
enervated at the same time that | wouldn't 
be surprised to find out that every sound on 
the album was a digital sample. Arista’s 
decision to shovel this slush with even more 
money than its initial Whitney Houston 
campaign (there's already a Making of GTR 
video for the home market) is a shame: the 
label's got a first-rate rock-and-roll record 
right now (by the Sluggers), and we're 
never going to hear it because Arista has 
blown its whole wad on a bunch of has- 
beens. 

@Julian Lennon, THE SECRET VALUE 
OF DAYDREAMING (Atlantic). | played 
this back-to-back with one of his father’s 
records. Darwin was wrong. 

** xk ‘2Let’s Active, BIG PLANS FOR 
EVERYBODY (1.R.S.). Now a virtual one- 
man band, Mitch Easter takes introspection 
to an extreme on his third LP under the Let's 
Active moniker. One of the year’s small 
pleasures, Big Plans reminds you that, at 
bottom, rock and roll is a chain forged out of 
the personal experiences of introspective 
kids playing guitar and listening to the radio 
alone in their bedrooms. Big Plans for 
Everybody features late-’60s guitar-rock 
grandeur informed by early-’60s pop hook- 
iness and trimmed by '80s pop economy. 
As a lyricist Easter is often undercut by his 
coy ambiguity, but in “Little Ways” and 
“Fell” his voice maintains its cuddly vuiner- 
ability as he tries to coax a lover to stick with 
him. And the vaguely Middle Eastern ‘‘Still 
Dark Out,”’ the album’s centerpiece, is an 
Easter rarity — it suggests the coiling desire 
behind his shy entreaties. 

kk kRubber Rodeo, HEARTBREAK 
HIGHWAY (PolyGram). Less-snotty coun- 
try admirers could hardly have expected 
that this would step out of synth-wave 
country caricature and into character the 
way it does. The new songs by guitarist Bob 
Holmes and occasional keyboardist Trish 
Milliken are as earnest as the same duo's 
cuts on their first album were affected. 
Relationships lost and found dot the LP: 
“When Worlds Collide” isn't science fiction 
and even the ostensibly cheery ‘Souvenir’ 
has a doomy synthesizer obbligato that 
transforms the title’s token of love into an 
awful reminder. The spacious mix lets 
Holmes and Milliken entangle their passions 
without stepping on each other, and Gary 
Leib’s synthesizer accompaniment sug- 
gests C&W twang without making the 
attack sodden. The real pedal-steel breaks 
here, unlike the kitschy totems on Scenic 
Views, are brief pauses for breath in the 
midst of the wrangles. Heartbreak Highway 
ain't country, but it ain't just cute either. 
*&*kkirma Thomas, THE NEW RULES 
(Rounder). Thomas, the Queen of New 
Orleans Soul, has been ill-used by so many 
record companies and producers that it’s a 
relief to hear her treated with respect, even 
if at times that respect freezes into re- 
verence. Some tracks are unimaginatively 
arranged and diva-giossy, but this is 
nevertheless a triumphant return that shows 
Thomas in a fine, deep voice. One track 
here, Ann Peebles’s soaring “! Needed 
Somebody,’ rivals Thomas's finest: over 
weeping horns, the singer takes stock of the 
toll exacted by success, in excrutiatingly 
direct detail, 





CLASSICS 


*&*kkKKTHE ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK 
TO THE MOTION PICTURE “ONCE UP- 
ON A TIME IN THE WEST” (RCA, 1972). 
Sergio Leone’s most skillful and darkly 
comic spaghetti Western also yields the 
most terse and brutal of Ennio Morricone’s 
many film scores. Morricone’s music isn’t 
technically rock and roll, but his wide 
landscapes are informed by Jimi Hendrix's 
sonic adventures (especially -in the 
soundtrack’s slashing guitar lines) and 
George Martin's clean production textures. 
The soundtrack turned out to be extremely 
influential: the Clash, for example, went for 
this spare sound all through Sandinista! and 
Combat Rock (though they failed), and 
they also stole the movie's clothes for their 
chosen look. This is visual, evocative music 
that mirrors the on-screen action yet works 
on the turntable without anything to look at. 
The soundtrack erupts into violence along 
with the on-screen battles of bad guy Henry 
Fonda, good guy Charles Bronson, and 
ambiguous guy Jason Robards — and you 
can sense what would be happening on- 
screen frdm the music alone. With 
track/fragment titles such as “A Dimly Lit 
Room" and “Death Rattie,"’ Morricone’s 
work is drenched in rock attitude; all that's 
missing here is a drummer to kick out the 
jams. This was Morricone’s last stand: when 
he finally regained his powers a decade later 
for Leone’s Once upon a Time in America, 
the epic sweep remained, but all connec- 
tions to rock were gone. Forget trash like 
ELP (either one): this soundtrack 
represents the elusive classical/rock syn- 
thesis. (The soundtrack to Once upon a 
Time in the West is stil! in print, as are most 
other Morricone soundtracks. For the more 
dedicated, RCA/Italy has released two 
exemplary double-album retrospectives of 
Morricone’s career.) 
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CURRENTS 


HERE'S WHAT'S HOT ON WFNX FOR THE WEEK OF 6/29/86 


TOP 25 ALBUMS: 
RANK ARTIST TITLE 
1) PETER GABRIEL So 
2) CACTUS WORLD NEWS Urban Beaches 
3) THE FIXX Walkabout 
4) ICEHOUSE Measure for Measure 
5) LOU REED Mistrial 
6) BRUCE COCKBURN World of Wonders 
7) BLOW MONKEYS Animal Magic 
8) THE CALL Reconciled 
9) JOE JACKSON Big Warld 
10) VARIOUS Live for Life 
11) THE BODEANS Love and Hope and Sex and 
Dreams 
12) DEPECHE MODE Black Celebration 
13) ERASURE Wonderland 
14) THE COSTELLO SHOW King of America 
15) ART OF NOISE In Visible Silence 
16) HOLY COW Call It What You Will 
17) MINISTRY Twitch 
18) CLASSIC RUINS Lassie Eats Chickens 
19) THE BANGLES In a Different Light 
20) CLANNAD Jn Lifgtime 
TOP 10 SINGLES: 8 
1) BIG COUNTRY Look Away 
2) THE SMITHEREENS Blood & Roses 
3) COSTELLO AND CLIFF Seven Day Weekend 
4) PETE SHELLY On Your Own 
5) JOAN ARMATRADING Kind Words 
6) DAVID BOWIE Underground 
7) STEVE WINWOOD Higher Love 
8) COLOURBOX Baby, | Love You So 
9) THE GODFATHERS This Damned Nation 
40) RYUICHI SAKAMOTO _ Field Work 
TOP 5 LOCAL SONGS: 
4) DR BLACKS COMBO Smoldering Keg 
2) BLUE HOLLOW We Fall 
3) SKIN Troubled Sleep 
4) BIRDSONGS OF 
MESOZOIC Scenes From A. 
5) RAPTURE OF THE DEEP Madame Nothing 


(O1-TWENX. 


ROCK THE BOAT RADIO™ 


Boston Phoenix Radio 


LABEL 
Geffen 
MCA 
MCA 
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RCA 
MCA 
RCA 
Electra 
A&M 
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Slash/WB 
Sire 
Sire 
Columbia 
Chrysalis 
Head Chunk 
Sire 
Throbbing 
Lobster 
Columbia 
RCA 


Mercury 
Enigma 
Columbia 
Mercury 
A&M 

EMI 
island 
4ad 
Virgin 
Virgin 
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Still 
Test Pressing 


Ace of Hearts 
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The Concert at 
George's Island 
ou mae the island at 6:30 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE 

Martin Pearlman, Music Director 

performs Vivaldi’s 


The Four Seasons 
in a courtyard at Fort Warren 
Adults: $13.50; Children: $9.50 
_ The Royal | 
Fireworks Cruise 
Fri, Jul 4 & Sat, Jul 5 at 8:00pm from Long WMtarf 


THE BAY CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
performs Handel’s 






















accompanying the Harborfest Fireworks (July +) 
and the Esplanade Fireworks (July 5) 
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Todd McKie, My Brief Marriage to Georgia O'Keefe, 1986 
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' Each Sunday afternoon the ICA 
will feature talks by artists in the 
BOSTON NOW: PAINTING 





9, 2:00 p.m. 
2g 


Cactus, snakes, Indian rugs and 
other paraphernalia of the American ; 
west speckle the interiors depicted 
in Todd Mckie’s oil paintings. 

‘‘My new work looks more Western 
than French. Au revoir, Montmartre. 
Howdy, Tucson!”’ (Todd McKie, 
BOSTON NOW: PAINTING 


DAMIEN DiBONA & 
CATHERINE McCARTHY 
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ALCESTIS. Death takes a picture-postcard 
holiday in Robert Wilson’s cryptic and 
ceremonial adaptation of the Euripides play 
in which a wife makes the ultimate sacrifice 
for her husband. Framed by a dense and 
Beckettesque Heiner MUller prologue and a 
trifling kyogen epilogue with music by Laurie 
Anderson, Wilson's Alcestis is a ghostly 
womb of primitive splendor in which the 
myth of death and resurrection curls and 
floats. The River Styx, which flows from one 
side of the Loeb stage to the other along a 
channel in the floor, dominates the piece as 
the Liffey does Finnegan’s Wake: looming, 
white-winged death wades through it, as do 
nubile maidens; long-haired women kneel 
beside it to wash their tresses, as in a rite of 
purification. Behind the river there are 
mountains from which rocks slowly cascade 
and through which a laser eventually burns 
an eye-shaped hole into the void. Yet 
Alcestis is less aggressively subjective and 
meditative than most of Wilson's work; the 
Greek story does get told, however 
ponderously, in the holes between the 
pictures. Presented by the American Re- 
pertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 
64 Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
through July 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday and at 2 and 8 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $11 to $24. 

ARMS AND THE MAN. Love and war 


‘ battle it out in George Bernard Shaw's first 


publicly produced play. Peter Arnott 
directs. At the Arena Theater, Tufts Univer- 
sity, Talbot Avenue, Medford (381-3493) , 
through June 28. Curtain is at 2 and 8 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $6 to $8. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. The Forest of Arden 
sprouts only a little magic in this straight- 
forward, fairly uneventful version of the 
Bard’s comic fable of banter and rebirth. 
Derek Campbell, as a cantankerously mel- 
ancholy Jaques, reinvigorates a role 
petrified with tradition, but the lovers are 
bland and the rustics merely pleasant. Larry 
Lane’s direction bows respectfully to the 
play without addressing its subtler 
challenges. Presented by the New Re- 
pertory Project at the Newton Arts Center, 
61 Washington Park, Newton (964-3424), 
through July 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Special performance outdoors at 
the Jackson Homestead, Newton, July 5. 
Curtain is at 6:45 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $8, 
$5 for students and seniors. 
BARBARIANS. Maxim Gorky's epic study 
of the effects of industrial progress on the 
peaceful countryside of pre-Revolutionary 
Russia, Cast includes Maureen O'Sullivan, 
Ann Reinking, Stephanie Zimbalist, and 
Richard Thomas, under the direction ‘of 
Nikos Psacharopoulos, At the Williamstown 
Theatre Festival, Williamstown 
(413-597-3377) , through July 5. Curtain is 
at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 
5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with a 2:30 p.m. 
matinee on Thursday. Tix $6 to $18. 
BEYOND THERAPY. Christopher Durang's 
loony comedy of psychiatry. At the Arena 
Theater, Tufts University, Talbot Avenue, 
Medford (381-3493), July 2 through 12. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $8, $6 for students and 
seniors. 

BLANKS. Dan Kagan’s new revenge com- 
edy “focuses on murder as plotted by the 
‘blank’ generation — the confused and 
disenfranchised children of the '70s."’ 
Presented by Head Theatre Group at Studio 
10, Boston University Theatre, 264 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston (642-1933), in 
repertory through June 29. Curtain is at 8 


p.m. on Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. 


Tix $8. (See review in this issue.) 
BRIGHTON BEACH MEMOIRS. Neil 
Simon remembers growing up Jewish in 
Depression-era Brooklyn. At the American 
Stage Festival, Milford, New Hampshire 
(603-673-7515), July 2 through 19. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$13.50 to $16.95. 

BULLPEN. Steve Kluger's Boston-based 
baseball comedy, directed by Larry 
Blamire, is something to knock your Sox off. 
At the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke 
Street, Cambridge (547-3600), through 
August 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $14 to $17. (See review in this 
issue.) 

THE CHALK GARDEN. Enid Bagnold's 
mystery thriller. At Town and Country 
Playhouse, Salem, New Hampshire 
(603-893-8301) , July 2 through 6. Curtain 
is at 7:30 p.m. on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, at 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednes- 
day and Friday. Tix $3 to $10. 

CLOUD 9. Student production of Caryl 
Churchill’s surrealistic satire of British im- 
perialism then and now. Presented by the 
Harvard-Radcliffe Summer Theatre at the 
Loeb Experimental Theatre, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (864-2630), through 
July 12. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday 
through Sunday. Tix $5.50, $3.50 for 
students and seniors. 

DAMES AT SEA. A “nostalgic salute to 
those spectacular movie musicals of the 
"30s," direct. from its eight-month Off 
Broadway run. At the Cape Playhouse, 
Dennis (385-3838) , through July 5. Curtain 
is at 8:30 p.m. Monday through Saturday, 
with 2:30 p.m. matinees on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Tix $10 to $17 

THE DRESSER. Ronaid Harwood's poign- 
ant study of the relationship between an 
aging Shakespearean actor and-his faithful 
valet. Presented by Feat First Theatre at the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 


(742-8703) , through July 13. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $7 to $9. 

FABLES FOR THE ILL-ADVISED. Local 
playwright Theresa Rebeck’s ‘“‘contem- 
porary melodrama/ farce, in which a wicked 
count attempts to destroy the’ American 
family." Presented by Head Theatre Group 
at Studio 10, Boston University Theatre, 
264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(642-1933) , in repertory through June 29. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8. (See 
review in this issue.) 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1986. A revised, 
updated, and sharpened version of the 
long-running satirical revue. Impresario 
Gerard Alessandrini, who created For- 
bidden Broadway in New York five years 
ago, has done an admirable job of keeping 
the show's fire bright; roughly half the 1986 
edition is new, and most of the added 
material — spoofs of Zorba, Camelot, 
Singin’ in the Rain, Tango Argentino, and 
Big River — is as bitchily fierce and funny as 
the now-warhorse takeoffs of hits and stars 
past. Like the Broadway it ridicules, 
Alessandrini’s revue is at its best when it’s 
“singing the standards you know so well’; 
the few original numbers are tepid ditties. 
But the show, however spirited and glossy, 4 
inspires a few shudders along with its 
guffaws: too often it seems to be beating a 
dead theater. At the Terrace Room. Boston 
Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, 
Boston (357-8384) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 
10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $19. 

THE GRAMM-RUDMAN ACT. New late- 
night troupe that offers ‘‘political satire, 
musical revue, black comedy, raw 
burlesque, and the avant-garde of com- 
edy."’ At the Boston Shakespeare Com- 
pany, 52 St. Botolph Street, Boston 
(267-5600) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 11 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $5. 
GUILTY CHILDREN. Improvisational com- 
edy. At Cantares, 13 Springfield Street, 
Cambridge (576-1917), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $5, $3 
for students. 

HARD TIMES. Dramatization, by the Eng~- 
lish playwright Stephen Jeffreys, of Charles 
Dickens's novel of life in a Victorian mill 
town. Grey Cattell Johnson directs. 
Presented by the Gloucester Stage Com- 
pany at the Blackburn Tavern, 2 Main 
Street, Gloucester (281-4099), July 2 
through 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday and on Sunday, and at 6 and 
9 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 to $12.50 
THE HOSTAGE. Brendan Behan’s black 
comedy set in a Dublin brothei is here 
performed in a cabaret. Nora Hussey stages 
the play, which features a captive IRA 
soldier in addition to the resident colorful 
pimps and whores. Presented by New 
Phoenix Theatre Company at the Village 
Coach House, 204 Washington Street, 
Brookline Village (277-7619) , through July 
19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 


” Saturday (except at 7 p.m. on Friday, July 4 


and Saturday, July 5). Tix $6 to $7, $1 
discount for students and seniors. 
IMPROVBOSTON. Improvisational com- 
edy based on audience suggestions. At 
Ryles, 212 Hampshire Street, Cambridge 
(876-9330) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. on Thursday. Tix $5. 

A LITTLE NIGHT MUSIC. The Tony- 
winning Stephen Sondheim/Hugh Wheeler 
musical, inspired by Ingmar Bergman's 
Smiles of a Summer Night, about turn-of- 
the-century trysts in the land of the midnight 
sun. Barbara Barrie (Mrs. Barney Miller) is 
featured, along with Barbara Baxley and 
Kelly Bishop: At the Berkshire Theatre 
Festival, Stockbridge (413-298-5576), 
June 30 through July 19. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. Monday through Friday and at 5 and 9 
p.m. on Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Thursday. Tix $11 to $23. 

LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. Silay-it-with- 
flowers is the theme of this small-scale, 
deliberately seedy musical by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken, based on Roger 
Corman’s 1960 schlock horror film about a 
people-eating plant and the nerd who 
nurtures it. Audrey Il, the muppet vegetable 
who is the show's centerpiece, looks like an 
avocado but grows like a weed, and sings 
like Meat Loaf but thrives on Homo sapiens 
tartare. Before her photosynthetic on- 
slaught all other characters pale — and 
florist’s assistant Seymour Kreliboin pales 
most, since he’s feeding the plant his own 
blood. But if Audrey Ii has her tongue in the 
plasma, the musical has its tongue in its 
cheek, and it tells the carnivorous creéper's 
tale with lots of bop-she-bop and parody 
sharp enough to slit a wrist. At the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday,and at 3 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17.50 to $25.50. 

MARCO POLO SINGS A SOLO. John 
(The House of Bive Leaves) Guare's 
comedy, set in 1999, puts the future of the 
world in the hands of an elite living at the 
North Pole and in outer space. At the 
Unicorn Theatre, Berkshire Theatre Festival, 
Stockbridge (413-298-5576), July 4 
through 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
pod 7 ahd 10 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$8.50. 


THE MIKADO. This alfresco production of 
Gilbert and Suwilivan’s tale of love in feudal! 
Japan has the makings of a prestige piece, 
with Mother Nature providing an at- 
mospheric setting (as well as uncertain 
acoustics) . Although the chorus is a ragged 
bunch, the star parts have been cast with an 
ear toward vocal quality. Jo Milroy is an 


imposing, big-voiced Katasha and Paul 
Stickney a curiously apt Roscoe Arbuckle of 
a Ko-Ko, and all the principals prove adroit 
at the verbal acrobatics that are a G&S 
trademark. Presented by the Open Door 
Theatre at the Kettlebowl, Pinebank Park, 
the Jamaicaway, Boston (522-4292), 
through July 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $7 to $8. 
MISS JULIE. Strindberg’s brutal account of 
interclass seduction is relocated to the ante- 
bellum South. At. the Berkshire Public 
Theatre, 30 Union Street, Pittsfield 
(413-445-4634), in repertory through 
August 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m: on Friday 
Tix $8 to $12. 
MOTHER COUNTRY. Bobbi Ausubel, late 
of Caravan Theatre, directs Susan 
Eichenberg and Vivian Troen’s new play 
about “the vast terrain known as mother- 
hood” — particularly working motherhood. 
Presented by Word of Mouth Productions at 
the First Baptist Church of Boston, 110 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
(522-7 160) , through June 28. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $8, $5 for seniors. 
NOISES OFF. in Britisher Michael 
(Benefactors) Frayn’s breathless farce, a 
third-rate theater company fails to get its 
act together, but takes it on the road any- 
way, as life bleeds into flimsy artifice and 
on-stage antics bleed into the wings until 
any transfusion of sanity seems impossible 
Riding a surprisingly thin line between the 
Absurd and the documentary, Noises Off 
repeats the first act of its play-within-the 
play (called Nothing On) three times — 
first we watch, from the front, the disastrous 
final dress rehearsal; then we see the 
backstage view of the same dumb doings 
four weeks into a summer-stock tour; and 
finally we witness, again from the front, the 
frazzled company's descent into total 
chaos. In Trinity's intimate downstairs 
theater, Tony Giordano’s production brings 
us close enough to Frayn’s hilarious human 
comedy to smell the cold sweat and look 
into eyes that are deep pools of panic, and 
though the machinery of desperation some- 
times seems to sputter and whir, it nonethe- 
less runs at a breakneck idle, cranked by 
some terrific performances. At Trinity 
Square Repertory Company, 201 Washing- 
ton Street, Providence, Rhode Isiand 
(401-351-4242) , through July 20. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 9 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday and 
Sunday and at 5 p.m. oh Saturday (June 28 
only) . Tix $16 to $23, discounts for seniors 
and student rush. 
THE NOVELIST. Howard Fast’s two- 
character play is based loosely on Jane 
Austen's tumultuous romance with a British 
naval officer in the last years of her life. Lisa 
Eichhorn plays the 19th-century authoress 
and Alexander Spencer is her swain. At the 
Willlamstown Theatre Festival, 
Williamstown (413-597-3377) , through Ju- 
ly 5. Curtain is at 8:45 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday and at 5:15 and 9:15 p.m. on 
Saturday, with a 2:45 p.m. matinee on 
Thursday. Tix $7 to $9. 
OLD TOWN. Storyteller Judith Blake and 
singer/songwriter Betsy Rose revive their 
two-woman show about Wilmot “Mammy” 
Red, the only. woman from Marblehead to 
be hung as a witch. At the Old Town Hall, 32 
Derby Square, Salem (744-0004) , through 
June 29. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $6 
PANTOMIME. A lilting, satirical look at the 
Robinson Crusoe adventure by West Indian 
poet/playwright and Boston University 
professor Derek Walcott. This. 1978 comedy 
set in Tobago is both 4&4 literate little 
burlesque of master-servdnt relations and a 
study of icy English disdain melting — or, 
rather, being chipped away — in the 
Caribbean sun, as the British owner of a 
down-in-the-mouth guest house and ‘his 
black hired man work up a “pantomime” 
based on Aobinson Crusoe. The catch is 
that the white man, a veteran of English 
music halls, is to play man Friday to the 
black, a retired Calypsonian. As Englishmen 
in the noonday heat drip sweat, so Walcott 
drips irony — that's how he keeps Pan- 
tomime, for all its bitter insinuations, “‘light,"’ 
juggling linguistic nuances and musical 
conventions along with the daggers of 
cliché. And in this two-hander under Kay 
Matschullat’s direction, actors Terry Alex- 
ander and Chuck Stransky doth prove hard- 
hitters. The little-theater setting, alas, is 
steamy but far from tropically lush. At the 
Boston Shakespeare Company, 52 St. 
Botolph Street. Boston (267-5600). 
through June 29. Curtain is at 3 and 8 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 3 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $10.50 to $12.50 
PERFORMANCE FROM PROVIDENCE 
AND BURLINGTON. New works by New 
England performance artists. At Mobius, 
354 Congress Street, Boston (542-7416). 
June 28: Daily Life: Stories, Theory, Prac- 
tice, in which Burlington's Peter Burns looks 
at everyday life ‘‘out of the corner of my eye, 
obliquely."’ Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $6, $4 for students. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s operetta of swabs, swains, 
sweethearts, and the very model of a 
modern major general. At the American 
Stage Festival, Milford, New Hampshire 
(603-673-7515) , through June 28. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $13.50 to 
$16.95, $10.95 for students and seniors. 
Also at the North Shore Music Theatre, 
Dunham Road, Beverly (922-8500), June 
30 through July 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix 
$12.50 to $18. 
QUILTERS. New Engiand premiere of the 
documentary musical by Molly Newman 
and Barbara Damashek, with music and 
lyrics by Damashek, that was nominated for 
five 1985 Tony Awards. Billed as “a 
powerful musical celebrating the spirit of the 
American pioneer,’ it pieces together the 
lives Of women who “heiped tame Ameri- 
a's wild frontiers’ and cover its bedsteads 
At the Publick Theatre, Christian A. Herter 
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Park, Soldiers Field Road, Boston 
(720-1007) , through July 19. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Saturday. Tix $9, 
$7 for seniors and children under 12. (See 
review in this issue.) 

RAGS. New Broadway-bound musical, with 
book by Joseph (Fiddler on the Roof) 
Stein, music by Charles (Annie) Strouse, 
and lyrics by Stephen (Godspell) 
Schwartz, about immigrants to the US at 
the turn of the century. With opera star 
Teresa Stratas and West Side Story star 
Larry Kert. At the Shubert Theatre, 265 
Tremont Street, Boston (426-4520), 
through July 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Mon- 


day through Saturday (except Wednesday, ~ 


press night, at 7), with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday (July 5 only) . Tix $23.50 to $40. 
RAP MASTER RONNIE. In this funny and 
pointed political vaudeville, Garry 
(Doonesbury) Trudeau and Elizabeth 
(Nightclub Cantata) Swados take on 
Ronald (Bedtime for Bonzo) Reagan and 
the New (Rambo) Right. Trudeau lines up 
the issues, gaffes, and brouhahas of the 
Reagan years and swings away; and if some 
of Swados'’s eclectic score sounds dashed 
off, most of her 18 songs are inventive and 
well matched to the lyrics. Reagan im- 
personator Jim Morris's immobile visage — 
it looks like a spirit-gum mask — is 
entertaining at first, but later gets unnerving 
as you realize its petrified geniality is an 
accurate portrait of our president's public 
face. Rap Master Ronnie aims to show the 
connection between this banally benign 
image and the destructive policies it masks: 
criticism may not stick to the Teflon 
president, the show argues, but that doesn’t 
mean he won't burn us. At the Next Move 
Theatre, 1 Boylston Place, Boston 
(423-5572) , through June 29. Curtain is at 
7:30.and 10 p.m. on Saturday and at 3 and 
7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17.50 to $21.50. 
THE RISE AND FALL OF IMELDA 
MARCOS. One-woman performance piece, 
by Tamara Jenkins (recipient of a 1985 
Artists Foundation Fellowship), that fan- 
tasizes about the former First Lady's last 
hour in Malacanang Palace. Presented by 
the American \Repertory Theatre in the 
ART/Mondays series at Agassiz Theater, 
Radcliffe Yard, Cambridge (547-8300), 
June 30 and July 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Monday and Tuesday. Tix $5, $4 for 
students, seniors, and ART subscribers. 
SANCTUARY: THE SPIRIT OF HARRIET 
TUBMAN. Grand opening of an “epic 
spectacie’’ of masks, giant puppets, 
shadow puppets, actors, and music that 
celebrates the underground railroad of the 
1850s. Presented by Underground Railway 
Theater in*the Cultural Center at Villa 
Victoria, 85 West Newton Street, Boston 
497-6136). June 28. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $5 to $10 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis perso- 
nae of this audience-participation whodunit. 
which has enjoyed a run longer than 
Rapunzel's tresses, continue to comb New- 
bury Street for the murderer of a classical 
pianist who lives over a beauty salon. The 
show's like a game of Clue, with Vidal 
Sassoon sitting in for Colonel Mustard 
and you get to choose the quilty party if not 
the scene of the crime A’ the-Charles 
Playhouse, Stage ll, 74 Warrenton Street 
Boston (426-5225) . indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m: Tuesday through Friday, at 6:30 
and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
7:30.p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $18, $10 
for seniors and student rush 
SUMMER SHORTS '86. Two new one-acts 
In Michael (Natives on the Green) Moss's 
Wallis Blue (or Duchess in Limbo), the 
Duchess of Windsor meets Sunny = von 
Bulow in a plastic surgeon's office. Deborah 
Valianti's Fear of the Night. a ‘‘psychologi- 
cal thriller."’ has two displaced urbanites 
facing their deepest fears together 
Presented by Uppity Productions at Boston 
Playwrights Theatre, 949 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston (577-1214 or 353-4384) , 
through June 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $8, $6 for 
students and seniors 
TEN PERCENT REVUE. Tom Wilson 
Weinberg’s acclaimed musical potpourri of 
gay life mixes exuberant self-parody with 
unabashed sentiment. Presented by Above- 
ground Records at the Gifford House 
Cabaret, Provincetown (487-0688), 
through September 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
nightly except Tuesday. Tix $6. 
TINTYPES. Patriotic revue of the America 
of ragtime and roughriders. At the Dorset 
Theatre Festival, Dorset, Vermont 
(802-867-5777), July 3 through 19. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Thursday, Friday, and 
Sunday, and at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $10 to $17.50. 
TONGUES. Sam Shepard and Joseph 
Chaikin's experimental one-act for voice 
and percussion is given the added 
dimension of movement “to teach us how 
our language and its rhythms shape our 
realities." At Now and Then Theatre, 54 
Queensbury Street, Boston (247-9536). 
July 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$2. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. Zany ‘30s com- 
edy, by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur, 
in which Hollywood moguls and starlets 
take a madcap train ride from Chicago to 
New York. At the Berkshire Public Theatre. 
30 Union Street, Pittsfield (413-445-4634) , 
in repertory through August 30. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $8 to $12 
WACS IN KHAKI. Uninspiring Boston 
premiere production of Mary Steelismith's 
vacuous spoof of World War ll, in which 
radio entertainers, amid parody renditions 
of '40s musical standards, enact the comic- 
book adventures of three shipwrecked 
WACs who take on ari entire airbaseful of 
“Nip Nazis."" Author and actors smirk 
repeatedly at the same two jokes, but they'll 
never convince us that when khaki goes 
wacky, war is swell, At the Alley Theatre, 
1253 Cambridge Street, Cambridge 
(491-8166) , through July 19. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through-Saturday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to $10, half-price 
student rush. 
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5 nights only! Steppin’ Out? 
DOUBLE EDGE THEATRE PRESENTS Ch k A di : M4 Th ! 
“GARDZIENICE” Phoenix Classe LAWYERS 


Theatre Association 


Lublin — Poland Phoenix 


July 7-12, 1986, 8:30 pm 
the 


ncn MAKE A CASE FOR ARTISTS 


, MA 











Pa Tufts Summer Theater 
Call Charg-tix (617) 542-8511, Bustix (Faneuil Hall) presents 





“Join Lawyers for the Arts” 


or Out Of Town ticket booth (Harvard Sq.) 








Beyond Therapy areferral and directory service 





By Christopher Durang. of the Artists Foundation. 


“A very beautiful experience . 
inspiring, moving ensembie piece.” 
— Joyce Kulhawik. WBZ-TV 
“Quilters is a crowd pleaser.”’ 
— John'Engstrom, Boston Globe 
The Publick Theatre, Inc. 
presents 
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The Powerful New Musical 
Celebrating The American Pioneer Spi hh taka Foundation, hac 





























Wed. thru Sat., yn duly 2-5, 9-12, 1986 
Soldiers . ‘| |'| S"FPOBROAD STREET + BOSTON MASSACH USETTS O2110: © 617 482-8100 
(across from WBZ:TV) 38 1 -3493 
720-1007 Tufts University-Medford, MA 






































Japan Society of Boston 


present 


(> DANCE UMBRELLA... 








KAZUO OHNO 


The founder of Avant-Garde Butoh Dance | 





Two different programs 


Mon., June 30 
“La Argentina” 


Tues., July 1 
‘Dead Sea” 


PERFORMANCES AT 8:00 P.M. 


N.E. LIFE HALL 
225 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON 


Tickets $18/$12 
($50 patron seats also available) 


CALL 451-0726 OR 
492-7578 





“Emotional Potency — Transcendent Beauty” 























Kazuo Ohno co-founded the Butoh dance 
movement in the 1950s, an astonishingly 
original dance theatre form with roots in 
the German Expressionist movement as 
well as traditional Japanese dance and 
theatre. At eighty, Ohno is a consummate 
artist who prefers feminine roles in the 
onnagata tradition. ‘‘... emotional potency 
. absolute authenticity ... amazing 

truthfulness ..."’ 

-Burt Supree, Village Voice 
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5:30, 7:35, 9:45 
7:45, 10 


k Back to School: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:45 

lt: Legal Eagles: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

it: Short Circuit: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Sat., no 7:45 show 

About Last Night: Sat. the 28th, 8 

CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

i: Out of Africa: through Tues. Call for times. 
American Anthem: starts Wed. Call for times. 

li: Manhattan Project: through Tues. Call for 
times. 

Big Trouble in China: starts Wed. Call for times. 
CINEMA 57 | & Il (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

i: Running Scared: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45,5, 
7:30, 10 

i: Cobra: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:55, 5:10, 7:45, 
10:10 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Avenue 

i: Karate Kid ll: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show 

i: Three Men and a Cradle: through Thurs., 
10:15 am., 12:30, 2:45, 5:15,7:45, 10; Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 

& Vi through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:15, 
22:30, 5, 7:15, 9:45; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:15 a.m. show 

IV: My Beautiful Laundrette: through Thurs., 10 


a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

V: My Little Pony: through Thurs., 10 a.m., noon, 
1:45, 3:45, 5:45; Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

Vi: Brzil: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:45, 3:30, 
7,9:45; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 

Vit: Glances: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 7:45, 9:45; Sat.,m idight; Sun., 
no 10:15 a.m. show 

Vil: Trouble in Mind: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2;30, 5, 7:15, 9:45; Sat., midnight; Sun., 
Tues., no 10 a.m. show 

OG Hannah and Her Sisters: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:45; Sat., midnight 

X: Where’s Boston?: Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 
noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sun., 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

34 Cummington Street 

& Ruthless People: through Thurs., 1;30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 

lt At Close Range: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
§:30,7:55, 10:15; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

tt: Letter to Brezhnev: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
5:30,7:30, 9:40; Sat., 11:45; Sun., no 7:30 show 
A Great Wall: Sun. the 29th, 8 

IV: Desert Hearts: through Thurs., 1:15, 3, 4:45, 
6:30, 8:20, 10:15; Sat., midnight 

V: A Room with a View: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:15, 5:25, 7:40, 9:55; Sat., midnight . 
PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:40, 10 

Pi ALLEY | & i (227-6676) 

237 Washington Street 

i: The Toxic Avenger: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:30, 9:45 

it: Raw Deal: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 


10 st = 
VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

Westbrook Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 
Roxbury 


Down and Out in Beverly Hills: Sat., 7:15, 9:10; 
Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

i: Legal Eagles: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:45, 
7:20, 9:50; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

i: Top Gun: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:30, 4:45, 
7:30, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Wt: Karate Kid il: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 
4:45, 7:30, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: Short Circuit: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 
4:45 

About Last Night: Sat. the 28th, 7:30; Wed.-Sun., 
call for times. 

V: Labyrinth: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:35, 7:35, 
7:35, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

k Back to School: through Thurs. Cail for times. 











Back to School | 


lt: Ruthless People: through Thurs. Cail for 
ie naaties diibiite Chip Tein. G0 tr 
Sandy the hasty Glnom: share Wes. Cat ter 
VE Wiee Guys: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Running Scared: through Thurs. Call for 


k Dr. Strangelove: Sat. the 28th, 3:45, 7:55 
A Clockwork Orange: Sat. the 28th, 1:20, 5:30, 
9:40 

The Story: Sun.-Tues., 8; Sun. 
mat., 4:10 

Bringing Up Baby: Sun.-Tues., 6:10, 10; Sun. 
mat., 2: 


The Gods Must Be Crazy: Wed., Thurs., 7:55 
age Than Paradise: Wed., Thurs., 6:15, 
The Lady Vanishes: Fri., Sat., 8; Sat. mat., 4:15 
Saboteur: Fri., Sat., 6, 9:50; Sat. mat., 2:15 
Repo Man: starts Sun. the 6th, ® 

Buckaroo Banzai: starts Sun. the 6th, 6:10, 9:45 
ll: Out of Africa: Sat. the 28th, 3, 6, 9 
Apocalypse Now: Sun.-Tues., 7:05; Sun. mat., 
2:20 

The Emerald Forest: Sun.-Tues., 5, 9:45, 5, 9:45 
Ran: starts Wed., 6, 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 2:30 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 

40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 

The Toxic Avenger: through Thurs., 6:30, 8:30, 
10:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3, 4:45; Sat., 
midi . 

HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4580) 

10 Church Street 

t 3 Men and a Cradle: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:55 

Caligula: Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: My Beeutiful Leundrette: 
noon, 1;50, 3:50, 5:50, 7:55, 9:55 
Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., midnight. 
lit: Home of the Brave: through Thurs., noon, 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 








Thurs., 








1V: Brazil: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; 
Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

V: Room with a View: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5:05, 7:30, 9:50 

Stop Making Sense: Fri., Sat., midnight 
JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Monty Python and the Holy Grail: Sat. the 28th, 
12:30, 4, 7:45 

The Life of Brian: Sat. the 28th, 2:15, 5:45, 9:45 
2001: A Space Odyssey: Sat. the 28th, Fri., Sat. 
the 5th, midnight 

The Trip to Bountiful: Sun. the 29th, 2:50, 7:30 
Kiss of the Spider Woman: Sun. the 29th, 12:30, 
4:50, 9:45 

K Mon., 12:30, 4, 7:45 

Android: Mon., 2:10, 5:40, 9:40 

La cage aux folles: Tues., noon, 3:40, 7:35 

La cage aux follies ll: Tues., 1:45, 5:25, 9:45 
Always: Wed., noon, 3:45, 7:45 

Zelig: Wed., 2,5:45, 9:45 

Cocoanuts: Thurs., 3:30,7:45 

Horsefeathers: Thurs., 1, 5:10, 9:25 

Duck Soup: Thurs., 2:15, 6:25, 10:40 

1984: Fri., 2:30,7:30 

A Clockwork Orange: Fri., noon, 4:40, 9:40 
Annie Hall: Sat. the 5th, noon, 3:40, 7:30 
Manhattan: Sat. the 5th, 1:50, 5:30, 9:30 

Repo Man: Sun. the 6th, noon, 3:50,7:55 
Comfort and Joy: Sun. the 6th, 1:50, 5:40, 9:50 
OFF THE WALL CINEMA (354-5678) 

15 Pearl Street 

Off the Wall Gold, Part il: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 5:15 

Rare Rock Scrapbook: through Thurs., 7:30, 
Sat., Sun. mats., 3 

The T.A.M.I. Show: through Thurs., 9:45; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 5:15 


ARLINGTON, Capito! (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Hannah and Her Sisters: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St 


Down end Out in Beverly Hille: through Thurs., 
7,9 











ay TLEBORO, Union (222-1888) 
Union St 


kt American Anthem: through Thurs., 7, 9 

lt; Labyrinth: through Thurs., 7:05, 9 

lit: Short Circuit: through Thurs., 7:10, 9 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

376 Trapelo Rd. 

Down and Out in Beverly Hills: through Thurs., 
7,9 

BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. : 

The Trip to Bountiful: Mon.-Thurs., 4:50, 7, 9:10 
Down and Out in Beverly Hille: Fri., Sat., 5, 7:10, 
9:20 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

kt Space Camp: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:20, 9:40; Sat., midnight 

i: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Sat., midnight 

Wt: Labyrinth: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:35; Sat., midnight 

IV: Short Circuit: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:25; Sat., midnight, no 7:20 show 

About Last Night: Sat. the 28th, 7:30 
BRAINTREE, Plaza Twin Drive-in (843-9600) 
Rtes. 128 and 37 

|: Down and Out in Beverly Hills and Off Beat: 
through Thurs., dusk 

it; Sweet Liberty and Best of Times: through 
Thurs., dusk 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall (588-5050) 

i: Cobra: through Tues., 1:15, 3:30, 5:25, 7:25, 
9:25 

Big Trouble in Little China: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
§, 7,9 

i; Karate Kid i: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

Wi: Legal Eagles: through Thurs., 1:156, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10:15 

IV: Ruthless: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 5:10, 
7:15, 9:15 

V: Top Gun: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:40 

Vi: Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:20, 9:40 

Vil: Manhattan Project: through Tues., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

Under the Cherry Moon: starts Wed., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

BROCKTON, USA Cinemas I-IV (963-1010) 
Route 27 

i: Running Scared: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 

i: Labyrinth: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:20 

ii: Back to School: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:20, 9:30 

IV: Poltergeist ii: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:15, 
9:20; Sat., no 7:15 show 

About Last Night: Sat: the 28th, 7:15 

My Little Pony: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

k Short Circuit: through Tues., 1, 3:10, 5:10, 
7:20, 9:30 

About Last Night: starts Wed., 12:15, 2:45, 5, 
7:35, 9:55 

i Manhatten Project: through Tues., 12:30, 
Continued on page 38 
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“ABSOLUTELY SENSATIONAL! 
Take the day off and see this one!” 


‘Clever, HIGH SPIRITED... 
Matthew Broderick charms the pants off 


the audience’ 


‘A terrific COMEDY 
and adults.’ 


SAY EF 


A JOHN HUGHES FILM 


PICTURES PRESENTS 


PARAMOUNT 
MIA SARA ALAN RUCK «cuts IRA NEWBORN “secu MICHAEL CHINICH 
recov JOHN HUGHES ~. TOM JACOBSON ‘Sacies JOHN HUGHES 
PICTURE , 





—Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 


PE OE My RL RS = EAA eT aE ES 


FERRIS BUELLER’S 


—Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS 


—David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 


both for teenagers 
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USA Cinemas General Cinema SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
PEABODY 
BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. WORTHSHORE SHOPPING CENTER TE RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 
267-8181 599-1310 286-1660 






















USA Cinemas 
SOMERVILLE 
ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 
628-7000 














RTE. 128 EXIT 39 & RTE. 38 


CINEMAS 








CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
933-5330 566-4040 
































“THE EXPLODES!... 
IT’S TOPS!” 


Joel Siegel, ABC-TV | 


TOM CRUISE - McGILLIS 


A DON SIMPSON JERRY BRUCKHEIMER PRODUCTION 


STOP GUNS 


NOW PLAYING 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS A DON SIMPSON JERRY BRUCKHEIMER PRODUCTION A TONY SCOTT FILM TOM CRUISE 
TOP GUN KELLY MeGILLIS VAL KILMER ANTHONY EDWARDS TOM SKERRITT WRITTEN BY JIM CASH & JACK EPPS. JR 


PRODUCED BY DON SIMPSON ANG JERRY BRUCKAHWER  OWRECTED BY TOMY SCOTT A PARAMOUNT PICTURE i. 
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“Beautiful... 
Gi -3'7 -) ae @ 1 gy 


Winner of 3 French 
Academy Awards 
and !1T DESERVES 


THEM ALL!” 


Joyce Kulhawik, WBZ-TY 


3 Men ~ Crad e 
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NOW PLAY! 
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1:00, 3:15, 5:30, 


USA Cinemas 
COPLEY PLACE 
266-1 





10:15, 12:30, 2:45 
5:15, 7:45, 10:00 

















“WONDERFUI 
A MUST SEE” 


Susan Wilson, BOSTON GLOBE 


eee a de Si 
MAGNIFICENT, .. 
(live and spontaneous?’ 


Barr Noble 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICL I 






“AN ABSOLUTE MUST” 


Michael Dare, LA WEEKLY 
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HOME OF THE BRAVE 











fA FILM BY LAURIE ANDERSON 
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Held Over! 

















HAR $0. 
10 CHURCH RP, 50. 
864-4580 
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—David Brudnoy, WBZ RADIO 
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My Little 
Pony g 
The Movie 


WNickelo ) eon nCinemas 424 1500 


(PG-13) 


AD 


~PEOPLE 
§ Baro | REINHOLD 
| SCarer..MIDLER 


Featuring 

Madonna’s 

Hit Single 
**Live To Tell’’ 


me newwave — Latial Jy 2 


COMEDY... | 
“A GREAT WALL IS A GREAT FILM” | 








BES 


“KKK 
ARTISTIC GOLD” 


— Michael Blowen, 


eee T 
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“REALLY SEXY 
«-,- One of the most erotic love scenes in 
recent Senetiean film,’ 





BOSTON GLOBE 


“kkk k” 


— James Verniere, 
BOSTON HERALD 
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A Great 
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An American Comedy = 2 
Made in China 








1 BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 


mitcH GAYLorp (PG te a“ 


AMERICAN ANTHEM 





JOBETH WILLIAMS 


POLTERGEIST Il 


(PG-13) : 2 


RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SO. 628-7000 
BETTE MIDLER | 


RUTHLESS PEOPLE (R) 


NO PASSES ROBERT REDFORD 


LEGAL EAGLES ro) 


DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 
NO PASSES ROBERT REDFORD 


LEGAL EAGLES(PG) 





BILLY CRYSTAL 


THE KARATE KID 
RUNNING SCARED (R)| 


PART Il (PG) 


RODNEY DANGERFIELD 


BACK TO SCHOOL (pc-13) 








THE KARATE KID 
PART li 


er 


CAMB. ST. NEAR GOVT. CTR. 227-1330 
GAVID BOWIE 


LABYRINTH (Pc) 


(PG) | 


FERRIS BUELLER’S 


DAVID BOWIE 
(PG) |} 


no passes DAY OFF (pc-13) LABYRINTH 


STEVE GUTTENBURG 


SHORT CIRCUIT 








JOHN LITHGOW (PG-13)] MITCH GAYLORD (PG-13) 


TH 
MANHATTAN PROJECT | | AMERICAN ANTHEM 





TOM CRUISE = RODNEY DANGERFIELD 


TOP GUN 


BACK TO SCHOOL (pc.i3)|__ 


200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. 482-1222 
BILLY CRYSTAL 


RUNNING SCARED (R) 








E JOHN LITHGOW PG-13 
N PROJECT 
TOM CRUISE enGacenenT 


gov TOP GUN (PG) 
PARIS 


841 BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. CTR. 267-8181 
MATTHEW BRODERICK (PG-13) 
FERRIS BUELLER'S DAY OFF 


JO BETH WILLIAMS 


MY LITTL 
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FOR USA CINEMAS IN NATICK, DANVERS, BROCKTON, 
SALEM, AND LEXINGTON AND ALL SHOWTIMES 
CONSULT YOUR DAILY NEWSPAPER OR CALL: 


soston 227-USAEL  susures471-USAC 


SYLVESTER STALLONE 
COBRA im 

PIALLEY, 
NEAR GOVT. CTR. 227-6676 


TOXIC AVENGER im 





' +470 MM DOLBY 


L POLTERGEIST i rein} 








 TARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER 


RAW DEAL (R) 
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GIVEN THE RIGHT 
TOOLS PEOPLE 
Help make a difference in Central America 
and the Eastern Caribbean by supporting 
Oxfam America’s “TOOLS for PEACE and 
JUSTICE” campaign. 

Your contributions will provide emer- 
gency assistance, health care, agricultural 
training and equipment for poor people in 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Antigua, 
Dominica and Grenada. 

OXFAM AMERICA — PRACTICAL 

WAYS TO HELP THE WORLD'S POOR. 





0 Enclosed is my tax-deductible donation 
of $. 

(C1) Please send me a TOOLS Catalog (includes 
photos and project information ) 

CJ Please send me a TOOLS Organizing Kit 
(includes Legislative Briefing Guide ) 
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NOW PLAYING Name 
Address 
USA Cinemas USA Cinemas USA Cinemas ‘SHO ss 
COPLEY PLACE||BEACON HILLI| DANVERS City 
100 HUNTINGTON AVE. BOSTON I FONE BEACON ot TREMONT ATE. 128 - EXIT 24 € « 
266-1300 723-8110 777-2555 / 593-21 State Zip 
[SHOWCASE CINEMAS) USA Cinemas SHOWCASE CINEMAS) (__Generai Cinema General 115 Broadway Oxfam 
oll Unsenanag” 11335-0000/872.0000 = (617) 482-1211 America| 
Ask for TOOLS 860365 





















THE SCREWIEST COMEDY 
EVER 


RUTHLESS PEOPLE 


Sam Stone wanted to kill his wife. 
Then something wonderful happened. 
She was kidnapped. 


IVNBAOXS INBYOL 
oni 
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Continued from page 36 

2:55, 5:10, 7:25, 9:50 

The Great Mouse Detective: starts Wed., 12:15, 
2:45, 5:25, 7, 8:30 

i: Space Camp: through Tues., 12:45, 3, 5:05, 
7:30, 9:40 

Big Trouble in Little China: starts Wed., 1, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:45 

IV: American Anthem: through Tues., 1, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:45 

Under the Cherry Moon: starts Wed., 1, 3:10, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:40 

DANVERS, USA Cinemas I-VI (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

k Running Scared: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 

Us Labyrinth: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:20, 
9:40; Sat., 

it: American Anthem: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:10, 7, 9:05; Sat., 11:15 

IV: Poltergeist il: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:10, 
9:10; Sat., midnight, no 7:10 show 

About Last Night: Sat. the 28th, 7:15 

My Little Pony: through Thurs., 1, 3 

V: Leagel Eagles: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:15, 7:40, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Vi: Back to School: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
5, 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 11:45 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24 

i: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:20, 9:30 

oo 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 


DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 


DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 
950 Providence St 

Karate Kid li: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lt: Cobra: through Tues. Call for times. 

My Little Pony: through Tues. Cail for times. 
Under the Cherry Moon: starts Wed. Call for 
times. 

itt: Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Back to School: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Psycho Ill: starts Wed. Cail for times. 

Vi: Top Gun: through Thurs. Call fortimes. 

Vit: Raw Deal: through Tues. Call for times. 

Big Trouble in Little China: starts Wed. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Running Scared: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


IX: Legal Eagles: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
X: American Anthem: through Tues. Call for 
times. ’ 
The Great Mouse Detective: starts Wed. Cail for 
times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-Vi (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's World 

i: Space Camp: through Tues., 12:45, 5, 9:25 
Running Scared: starts Wed., 12:45, 3, 5:05, 
7:35, 9:55 

i: Legal Eagles: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 
5:05, 7:30, 9:55; Sat., midnight 

W@&: Ruthless: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:30; Sat., midnight 

IV: Poltergeist ff: through Tues., 3, 7:20; Sat., 


midnight 

Under the Cherry Moon: starts Wed., 1, 3:10, 
5:10,7:30, 9:40 

V: American Anthem: through Tues., 1, 3:15, 
5:20,7:40, 9:45; Sat., midnight 

The Great Mouse Detective: starts Wed., 1, 3, 5, 
7,9 

VE Top Gun: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:05, 7:30, 
9:40; Sat., midnight 

LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas |-Ii (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. . 

k Labyrinth: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:40, 5, 7:05, 
9 


it A Reom with a View: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:30, 5, 7, 9:10 

NATICK, USA Cinemas |-Vi (237-5840) 
Route 9, opposite Shopper's World 

& Labyrinth: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:40; Sat., 11:40 

i: Karate Kid tt through Thurs., 12:50, 3:10, 
5:25, 7:40, 10; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Wt: Short Circuit: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:28, 
9:30; Sat., 11:30 

My Little Pony: through Thurs., 1, 3:10 

IV: Back to School: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:20, 9:20; Sat.; 11:30 

V: Ferrie Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:45; Sat., 11:40 

Vi: Manhattan Project: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:10, 5:25, 7:45, 10; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 

28 Up: Sat. the 28th, 7:30, 9; Sun. the 29th, 8 
The Home and the World: Mon.-Fri., 8 

The Recky Horror Picture Show: Thurs., Fri., 11; 
Sat.the 5th, 7, 9, 11; Sun. the 6th, 8 


kt Dreamehiid: through Tues., 7:15, 9; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2:10, 4:20 
The Great Mouse Detective: starts Wed. Call for 


times. 

i Turtle Diary: through Tues., 7:15; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 4:20 

Hanneh and Her Sisters (separate admission): 
through Tues., 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 2:15 

Ran: starts Wed. Cail for times. 

Wi: Room with a View: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:30 

WV: My Beautiful Laundrette: through Thurs., 
7:40, 9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 2:10, 4:30 


& Down and Out in Beverty Hills: through Thurs., 
7,9 

it Hannah and Her Sisters: through Thurs., 7, 9 
PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

kt Karate Kid i through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:55 

i Hannah and Her Sisters: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:35 

Project: through Thurs., 1:30, 


Cinema (286-1660) 
Route 1 and Squire Road 
& Karate Kid i: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
tt: Big Trouble in Little china: starts Wed. Call for 
times. 
i: Ruthless People: through Thurs. Call for 


ee ‘ iv 


IV: Cobre: through Tues. Call for 


Paychio Mt: starts Wed. Call for times. 


V: Poltergeist ll: through Tues. Calll for times. 
Under the Cherry Moon: starts Wed. Call for 
times. 

Vi American Anthem: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

My Little Pony: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vii: Back to School: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Top Gun: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Call for feature and times. 

X: Rew Deal: through Tues: Call for times. 
Great Mouse Detective: starts Wed. Call for 
times. 

Xk: Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Wed. Call 
for times. 

Xi: Legal Eagles: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi; Running Scared: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XIV: Cail for feature and times. 

SALEM, USA Cinemas I-lli (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

i: Raw Deal: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 5:20,7:20, 
9:20 

i: Short Circuit: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 
7:10, 9:10 

li: Cobra: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7,9 
SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq. 
(628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave. 

i: Running Scared: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:45, 
8, 10:10; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

lt: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

iil; Labyrinth: through Thurs., 12:30, 23:45, 5, 
7:15, 9:30; Sat., 11:45 

IV: American Anthem: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 
5:10, 7:20, 9:30; Sat., 11:40 

V: Legal Eagles: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Vi: Karate Kid ll: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:15, 9:30; Sat., 11:45 

Vil: Back to School: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Sat., midnight 

Vill: Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 

1X: Manhattan Project: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:45, 10; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

X: Top Gun: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:35,7:50, 
10:05; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Xk Cobra: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 
10:15; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Xi: Poltergeist i: through Thurs., 5,7:30, 9:45; 
Sat., 11:45 

My Little Pony: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 

Casablanca: Sat.-Mon., 3:40, 7:45 

Mr. Roberts: Sat.-Mon., 5:30, 9:45 

Betty Boop Scandals: Tues.-Thurs., 4:30, 8 
Three Stooges Best Shorts: Tues.-Thurs., 6, 
9:30 

North by Northwest: Fri., Sat., 3, 7:45 

Dial M for Murder: Fri., Sat., 5:30, 10:15 
Salvador: starts Sun. the 6th, 3:30, 8 

Who'll Stop the Rain: starts Sun. the 6th, 5:45, 
10 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5 138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 


it: Top Gum: through Thurs. Call for times. 

My Little Pony: starts Wed. Cail for times. 

IV: Legal Eagles: through Thurs. Call fos times. 
Wines Gave way SR Canegy Pure. Col 
for times. 

Vi: Kerate Kid lt: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vit: Karate Kid Il: through Tues. Call for times. 
My Little Pony: through Tues. Cail for times. 
Psycho i: starts Wed. Cail for times. 

Vil Back te School: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 





FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents “Music in the Air” 
Mon. at 3:30 and 6:30 p.m. June 30: High Society. 
Also, “the Originals” Tues. at 6:30 p.m. July 1: 
King Kong (1933). 

CENTRAL SQ. LIBRARY (496-9081), 45 Peari 
St., Cambridge, presents films Tues. at 7 p.m. 
Free. July 1: The 5000 Fingers of Dr. T. 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston, presents films at 8 p.m. 
Admission $2.50. June 28-29: La nuit de 
varnenes; $3. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 
films Mon. through Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. and Fri. at 
7 and 9 p.m. in the Lecture Hall of the Carpenter 
Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2. June 30: The Love of 
Jeanne. July 1: The 39 Steps. July 2: Page of 
Madness. July 3: Shadow of @ Doubt. 
HARVARD SUMMER DANCE CENTER 





(495-2921) presents movies at 8 and 10 p.m. at 
Science Center B, Oxford and Kirkland Sts., 
Admission $2. June 28: Love Story. 


MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, presents political 
dramas. July 2nd: Mr. Smith Goes to Washing- 


Wednesdays at 8 p.m. at Now & Then, 54 

Street, Boston. Admission $3. June 
28 at 8 p.m. at Brookline Arts Center: Viva 
Zapata! June 29 at Brookline Arts Center: 7 p.m., 
The General; 8:30 p.m., Wuthering Heights. June 
29 at Chet's Andy Warhol's Dracula. June 30 at 
TT's: Don’t Look Back. 
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~ (1986). David Mamet's scabrous play 
Sexual Perversity in Chicago has ase > old for the screen, and a lot more than the 
title has been changed: a good half of Mamet's play (the script here is credited to Tim 
Kazurinsky and Denise DeClue) has been substantially altered. Demi Moore and Rob 
Lowe star as the two young singles who fall for each other after a one-night stand; their 
respective best friends are played by Elizabeth Perkins and James Belushi. Edward Zwick 
directed. Opens Wednesday, July 2, at the Cheri and Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 
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*& KX ANDROID (1984). in a dark, lonely 
space station off the beaten flight tracks, 
Dr. Daniel (Klaus Kinski) is struggling to 
create the perfect female android; mean- 
while, one of the doctor's earlier creations, 
Max 404 (Don Opper) , plays video games, 
listens to '60s soul music, and longs for the 
company of’a woman. Not much of a story, 
but the deadpan wit of director Aaron 
Lipstadt helps take this sci-fi comedy 
slightly beyond its low-budget restrictions. 
@ Janus. 

* 2 ANDY WARHOL’S DRACULA (1974). 
There's a bloodsucker born every minute in 
movieland, but Paul Morrissey's version of 
the Dracula legend must be the most 
enervated. Udo Kier is the ineffectual 
Count. who requires not: just blood, but virgin 
blood, and Joe Dallessandro is the stud 
hired hand whose priapic adventures make 
Drac's needs even harder to satisfy. Kinky 
but slow. & Rear Window at Chet's Last 
Call, 

* & KAPOCALYPSE NOW (1979). Fran- 
cis Coppola's epic hallucination of the 
Vietnam War — Vietnam as the ultimate 
trip. The effect is so vivid and unnerving that 
it almost doesn’t matter if the acting is 
variable and the script (especially Michael 
Herr’s ‘‘hardboiled"’ narration) fairly trashy. 
Highlight: the flabbergasting. helicopter- 
attack sequence, in which Coppola forges a 
nightmare beauty out of sheer destruction. 
With Martin Sheen, Marion Brando, and 
Robert Duvall. & Coolidge Corner. 


&kkXBACK TO SCHOOL (1986). A 
consistently funny star vehicle for Rodney 
Dangerfield. He plays Thornton Melon, a 
self-made millionaire who enrolis as a 
college freshman to lend support to his son 
(Keith Gordon) and then quickly becomes 
the life of the campus, throwing wild parties 
and bringing in Nobel Prize-winning 
scholars to do his papers. The premise gives 
Dangerfield plenty of room to cut up, and 
just enough attention is paid to the plot so 
that it doesn't feel like an excuse for a plot. 
Trading in his harried urban persona for that 











- Of a happy hedonistic slob, Dangerfield 


goes at his role with zest. The fun of the 
movie isn't just in watching Thornton enjoy 
himself; it's in watching Dangerfield enjoy 
himself. With Keith Gordon, Robert Downey 
Jr., Burt Young, and, as the English prof 
Rodney falls for, Sally Kellerman; directed 
by Alan Metter. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 
BETTY BOOP SCANDALS. Betty Boop, 
that racy, irrepressible ‘30s flapper, ap- 
pears in some vintage Max & Dave 
Fleischer cartoons. Somerville Theatre. 
BIG TROUBLE IN LITTLE CHINA (1986). 
In this comedy adventure, a daredevil hero 
(Kurt Russell) is out to rescue a beautiful 
young Chinese girl from the clutches of a 
centuries-old foe. Directed by John 
Carpenter. Charles, Allston, suburbs. 
*&*XXBRAZIL (1985). Terry Gilliam’s 
manic absurdist fantasy may be the first 
visionary epic that’s also a no-holds-barred 
black comedy. Set in a vast, looming, 
Orwellian metropolis “‘somewhere in the 
20th century,’’ it’s about a humble every- 
man (Jonathan Pryce), an anonymous 
drone in the vast totalitarian machinery, 
who catches a glimpse’ of the girl of his 
dreams and accepts a post in the sinister 
Information Retrieval department to find out 
who she is. Gilliam’s demented Orwell- 
meets-Monty-Python visuals are at once 
funny and spectacular, and though the 
picture doesn't have much emotional grip, it 
Offers a bitingly hilarious view of modern 
bureaucratic man clutching at the last 
fragments of his — @ Copley Place, 
Hacverd Square. . O04 DIUIUEY Wet 1G 
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* & & XBRINGING UP BABY (1938). The 
quintessential screwball comedy of the 
‘30s. Cary Grant is the absentminded 
archaeologist pursuing a dinosaur bone, 
Katharine Hepburn is the freethinking heir- 
ess pursuing him, and May Robson and 
Charles Ruggles are the wacky biuebloods 
who join the pursuit of a dog, a leopard 
named Baby, and each other. It’s madness 
of a very high order. Howard Hawks 
directed. @ Coolidge Corner. 


Cc 


*&k*k*XLA CAGE AUX FOLLES (1978). 
Edouard Molinaro'’s popular comedy is 
essentially a conventional drawing-room 
farce performed in ‘‘gay face.’ What makes 
it a treat is the brilliant interplay of its stars. 
Ugo Tognazzi’is charming as the proprietor 
of a Saint-Tropez nightclub specializing in 
female impersonation: And as Albin, the 
club's irrepressible drag-queen headliner 
(who is also Tognazzi's long-time lover) , 
Michel Serrault instills his role with such 
empathy and exuberance that he’s ir- 
resistible. @ Janus. 

%& KLA CAGE AUX FOLLES li (1981). The 
sequel to Edouard Molinaro's popular farce 
uses a heavy-handed spy-chase plot as an 
excuse for some more skits featuring Michel 
Serrault and Ugo Tognazzi. When Albin, the 
cuddly transvestite, inadvertently acquires a 
top-secret microfilm capsule, our heroes are 
pursued by both the French government 
and a host of enemy agents. By the end of 
the movie almost everyone is scampering 
around in drag, and the novelty of the idea 
wears thin. M Janus. 

*COBRA (1986). Except for a slightly 
higher grade of cinematography and the 








. usual wallop-you-with-Dolby sound mix, 


Sytvester Stalione's latest crowd pleaser is 
indistinguishabie from any of the grimy pulp 
policiers that regularly play the exploitation 
houses of Times Square. As Cobra, the 
lone-wolf crusader who handles cases the 
regular cops don't have the guts to solve, 
Stallone is up against an ill-defined cultish 
army that goes around knocking off stray 
citizens. There's the usual ideological battle 
between the solo cop, who believes in using 
force, and the timid, emasculated-liberal 
superior officer, who plays strictly by the 
book. Except that the screenplay (a 
Stalione special) is so mindlessly abstract 
that the whole notion of what ‘the book”’ 
actually says gets lost in the shuffle: what 
Cobra won't play by is the law, period — 
anything at ail that stops him from blowing 
scumbags away. The thrilis have a cheap- 
jack, bring-it-in-on-schedule feeling. With 
Reni Santoni and Brigitte Nielsen; directed 
by George P. Cosmatos. Cinema 57, 
suburbs. 

*& & 2 THE COCOANUTS (1929). The first 
Marx Brothers feature is stiff and stagy, with 
a badly muffied soundtrack, but it has its 
moments, including the famous ‘Why a 
duck?" punfest. Directed by Joseph 
Santiey and Robert Florey. Janus. 


*& & XDESERT HEARTS (1986). A loose, 
funky romance full of unfettered friend- 
liness. Vivian Bell (Helen Shaver) is a prim 
Columbia English professor who, after 12 
years of stifling marriage, heads to Reno to 
obtain a quick divorce. There she meets the 
feisty, free-spirited (and openly gay) Cay 
Rivers (Patricia Charbonneau), who 
spends most of the movie pursuing her. 
Director Donna Deitch and screenwriter 
Natalie Cooper create a warm, expansive 
atmosphere full of folksy banter and sensual 
relish, and the performers are intensely 
appealing. Shaver humanizes Vivian's 
starchiness, and Charbonneau, who has 
some of the horsy beauty, of the young 
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Katharine Hepburn, boasts a smile that's 


Alfred Hitchcock's most successful adapta- 
tion from the stage, a conventional but 
highly entertaining thriller about a cad (Ray 
Milland) who plans the “perfect murder”’ of 
his wife (Grace Kelly) . Robert Cummings is 
the persistent (and rather obnoxious) 
boyfriend who sees through his plot, and 
John Williams is the veddy British police 
inspector. & Somerville Theatre. 

* xk kKXDR. STRANGELOVE, OR HOW i 
LEARNED TO STOP WORRYING AND 
LOVE THE BOMB (1963). Stanley 
Kubrick's visionary satire on the insanity of 
the arms race is graced by some of the most 
inspired comic performances on film. With 
George C. Scott, Sterling Hayden, Slim 
Pickens, and (in a triple role) Peter Sellers. 
Coolidge Corner. 

*&*k*XDON’T LOOK BACK (1967). D.A. 
Pennebaker's cinéma-vérité documentary 
about Bob Dylan’s 1965 tour of Britain 
catches Dylan at the moment he was poised 
to go electric. Pennebaker’s hand-held 
camera travels in Dylan's entourage, which 
includes Joan Baez, manager Albert 
Grossman, and an assortment of musicians 
and functionaries. The atmosphere of per- 
petual hanging out seems the most truthful 
aspect of the movie, and Dylan himself 
emerges as a Cagy, sometimes hostile figure 
who never lets the camera penetrate his 
distance. Rear Window at T.T. the Bear's. 
*&&kADREAMCHILD (1985). This bio- 
graphical fantasia is about Alice Liddell (the 
little girl Lewis Carroll wrote his Alice books 
for) and Alice Hargreaves (the starchy 
Victorian lady she became). The story 
follows the elderly Alice (Coral Browne) to 
New York in 1932, where she is to receive 
an honorary degree on Carroll’s centenary. 
A touch of Alice’s old playfulness emerges 
as she perceives she can make money from 
America’s hunger for hoopla. But as the film 
flashes back to her, idyllic childhood, she 
realizes she must come to terms with her 
buried recollections of Carroll's unrequited 
love for her. Browne is very moving as Mrs. 
Hargreaves, and lan Holm (in a splendid 
performance) manages to make the 
repressed, romantic Carroll sad and touch- 
ing without ever seeming pathetic; he’s as 
much the dreamchild as Alice. Written by 
Dennis Potter (Pennies from Heaven) and 
directed by Gavin Millar. West Newton. 

*& & &k KDUCK SOUP (1933). Perhaps the 
greatest Marx Brothers picture, because 
beneath the zaniness, one senses a struc- 
tured, alarmingly. complete vision of an 
absurd universe. Groucho is Rufus T. Firefly, 
the mad dictator of Freedonia, and Harpo 
and Chico are feckless spies. The film 
features the miraculous mirror scene in 
which Groucho confronts the mystery of his 
own. identity. With the imperturbable 
Margaret Dumont; directed by Leo 
McCarey. @ Janus. 





*&k*XTHE EMERALD FOREST (1965). 
From the fringes of the Amazon Basin, an 
American engineer (Powers Boothe) 
plunges into mysterious rain forests in a 10- 
year pursuit of his son, who was kidnapped 
by a primitive tribe — the Invisible People 
— when he was only six years old; after 
finding the son, now a budding adolescent 
(Charley Boorman) who's living happily 
with the tribe, he gets transformed into one 
of civilization’s maicontents. Directed by the 
audacious John Boorman, this true-life 
adventure is also a meditation on contem- 

porary man's relationship to nature, 
primitivism, and magic. Boorman doesn’t; 
always manage the shifts from melodrama 
to mysticism, but he serves up his enticing 
themes in a dazzie of visual splendor. Z 
Coolidge Corner. 








*XFERRIG BUELLER’'S DAY OFF 
(1986). As in all John Hughes movies, the 
premise couldn't be high-school 
con artist Ferris Bueller (Matthew 
Broderick) decides he must take a day off 
from school, and then gets his neurotic best 
friend (Aian Ruck) and his gorgeous 
girlfriend (Mia Sara) to join him. The first 
half. of the movie, in which the impish 
Broderick explains the necessity of leisure 
and how to go about getting it, is prankish 
and. possessed of continuous comic sur- 
prise. But then the trio gets to Chicago, and 
instead of reveling in the exhilaration of 
being young and on the loose in the big city, 
Hughes fills out the movie with slickly edited 
montages and never develops any give and 
take among the performers. There's an 
unsettlingly glib superiority in the portrayals 
of the poor souls who cross Ferris’s path, 
and instead of keeping Ferris a likable flim- 
flammer, Hughes turns him into a hipster 
philosopher. Broderick's charming  per- 
formance, though, keeps him from being a 
completely obnoxious character. With Jef- 
frey Jones (in a labored subplot) as a 
sadistic high-school disciplinarian de- 
termined to catch Ferris playing hooky. 
Paris, Circle, suburbs. 


*&kKXKKTHE GENERAL (1926). Buster 
Keaton’s greatest comedy (along with 
Sherlock Jr.) could be described as a 
bailetic duet between Keaton and a run- 
away locomotive. Buster plays a would-be 
Confederate who tries to win his train back 
from a platoon of Union soldiers. The 
logistics alone make the film an astounding 
spectacle; most of it was shot aboard and 
atop a speeding train, with Buster taking 
more risks per scene than a trapeze artist. 
Rear Window at the Brookline Arts Center. 
THE GREAT MOUSE DETECTIVE (1986). 
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famous mouse detective Basil sets out to 
find the kidnappers of a great toymaker. 
Shown with the classic 1937 short “Clock 
Cleaners,"’ featuring Mickey, Donald, and 
Goofy. Copley Place, West Newton. 

A GREAT WALL (1986). A Chinese busi- 
nessman who has lived in America for 30 
years returns with his wife and son to visit 
his family in Peking. This cross-cultural 
comedy was directed and cowritten by its 
star, Peter Wang. Nickelodeon. 


***XHANNAH AND HER SISTERS 
(1986). Exquisite. In this beautifully or- 
chestrated Manhattan ensemble comedy, 
Woody Allen's comic and serious impulses 
coalesce into a single embracing vision; for 
the first time, he views the other characters 
with the same love and understanding he's 
always lavished on his own obsessions. The 
film is about Hannah (Mia Farrow) and her 
two sisters, Lee (Barbara Hershey) and 
Holly (Dianne Wiest) , and also about their 
husbands, lovers, children, parents. On the 
fringes of the movie wanders Woody himself 
as Hannah's ex-husband, a comedy writer 
whose brush with death sends him on a 
crazed spiritual search. Hannah is full of 
delicate portents of aging and compromise, 
yet they don't weigh the movie down. 
Indeed, Allen does better than answer all his 
old meaning-of-life questions — he says 
goodbye to anhedonia. Copley Place, West 
Newton, suburbs. 
HIGH SOCIETY (1956). Grace Kelly is the 
society bride-to-be, Bing Crosby her still- 
smitten ex, and Frank Sinatra and Celeste 
Holm the reporters who arrive to cover the 
, Nuptials in this musical remake of The 
Philadelphia Story. Songs by Cole Porter; 
directed by Charles Walters. Boston Public 
Library. 
*& *XHOME OF THE BRAVE (1986). On 
Stage, the performance-art pop star Laurie 
Anderson comes off as a crackpot lecturer 
who long ago lost track of her topic but is 
determined to hold onto the crowd. Making 
her feature film debut with this concert film, 
she comes off more like an aloof priestess. 
Anderson has adopted a tiresomely con- 
ventional editing style that for all its cute 
touches never gives us a sense of how her 
musicians (including Adrian Belew and 
David Van Teighem) function as a band. 
And for all her technological gadgetry, she 
proves a novice when it comes to manipu- 
lating film technology. Those unfamiliar with 
Anderson's work may walk away intrigued, 
but for too much of Home of the Brave you 
feel as though you're following some solemn 
situal from a great distance. Anderson 
directed. Harvard Square. 
kkk KXHORSE FEATHERS (1932). As 
the new president of Huxley College, 
Groucho must put together a football team 
for a game with arch-rival Darwin U. A 
relentlessly funny deflation of higher educa- 
tion, the movie includes such highlights as 
the opening “I'm Against It’ number, with 
Groucho prancing on a desk before a 
roomful of dumbstruck deans. S.J. Per- 
elman worked on the script, and Norman 
McLeod directed. “‘Swordfish."” Janus. 


%& kk KKING KONG (1933). The Merian 
Cooper/Ernest Schoedsack classic is 
among the greatest of all fantasy films, and 
one of the few that can reduce any viewer, 
regardiess of age, to a state of childlike awe. 
Willis H. O'Brien's miniature work remains 
unsurpassed in its imaginative force, and 
Kong, himself-is the greatest of all movie 
monsters, @ creature of such rage and 
tenderness he comes to seem an almost 
tragic figure. With Robert Armstrong, Bruce 
Cabot, and, of course, Fay Wray. @ Boston 
Public Library. 

*&kW*KISS OF THE SPIDER WOMAN 
(1085). An effeminate homosexual, Molina 
(William Hurt) , and a volatile revolutionary, 
Valentin (Raul Julia), share a small prison 
cell in contemporary Latin America; they 
begin by finding each other insufferable, but 
gradually discover they're ‘hot soi different 
under the skin. Hurt manages to sidestep 
the pitfalis of homosexual caricature, but 
he’s such a reined-in WASP at heart that his 
flamboyant femininity stili seems overly 
Studied; only in the astonishing climax does 
the film really break loose. With Sonia 
Braga; directed by Hector Babenco 
(Pixote) , from the novel by Manuel Puig. 2 
Janus. 

%& & WKOVAANISQATS! (1983). A trip 
movie for the '80s, this ‘‘avant-garde’’ trifle 
is simply 87 minutes of sick, seamlessly 
edited imagery set to the jittery music of 
Philip Glass. It begins with a tour of the 
sunwashed Southwest and then moves on 
to New York and Los Angeles, using 
superpowered time-lapse photography to 
turn the surfaces of city life into a high- 
speed comic nightmare. There’s supposed 
to be a message in all this about the sinister 
effects of technology, but you don't have to 
be a doomsayer to enjoy what amounts to a 
tantalizing mixture of sight and sound. 
Directed by Godfrey Reggio and photo- 
graphed by Ron Fricke. 2 Janus. 


L 


LABYRINTH (1986). A gir! must rescue her 
kidnapped baby brother from Jareth, the 
ruler of the Labyrinth, in this fantasy 
adventure. With David Bowie and Jennifer 
Connelly; directed by Jim Henson. Charles, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*&kkKXTHE LADY VANISHES (1938). 
Alfred Hitchcock's wickedly clever amuse- 
ment about a little old lady (Dame May 
Whitty) who disappears from a moving 
train, the friendly young couple who set out 
to find her, and the dastardly spies who 
chase after all of them. The movie is full of 
wonderful tricks, and it boasts one of the 
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Michael Redgrave and Margaret Lockwood. 
@ Coolidge Corner. 

*& “LEGAL EAGLES (1986). Robert Red- 
ford, trying to be a boyish charmer again, 
plays a hotshot assistant DA assigned to 
prosecute a young woman (Daryl Hannah) 
accused of art theft. After being dismissed 
from the case because of a splashed- 
across-the-tabloids scandal, he teams up 
with Hannah's defense attorney (Debra 
Winger) and the two quickly stumble into 
the standard thicket of red herrings and 
complications. Screenwriters Jim Cash and 
Jack Epps Jr. (the team responsible for Top 
Gun) have recycled the wisecracking ro- 
mantic comedies of the studio era, but 
instead of imitating the ping-pong dialogue 
of those films (which is what fueled them) , 
they've imitated the form — the situations, 
the generic set-ups. Redford goes through 
the motions of being rakish and sly, but his 
heart just isn't in it; he has the hollow 
cheeriness of a politician trying to choke 
down some ethnic food on the campaign 
trail. And though Winger’s brisk per- 
formance shows hints of lifting this material 
out of the doldrums, the whole damn movie, 
with its stilted badinage and sludgy 
cinematography, is like a wet fog over its 
stars. With Terence Stamp and Brian 
Dennehy; directed by Ivan Reitman. Cheri, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

* KLETTER TO BREZHNEV (1986). This 
cornball romance about an unemployed 
Liverpool girl who falls for a Soviet sailor and 
decides to tail him to Russia is pleasant to 
sit through and almost entirely bogus. The 
one novelty is the squalid setting: with its 
hordes of out-of-work young people spong- 
ing off their parents and lazing their time 
away in dingy pubs, Liverpool is portrayed 
as Scuzz City, the working-class armpit of 
the world. Elaine (Alexandra Pigg) and her 
friend Teresa (Margi Clarke) can't find any 
suitable men among the loutish assortment 
of skinheads, immigrants, and bums, and 
that's why the two Russian sailors they pick 
up (Peter Firth and Alfred Molina) seem so 
much cozier and warmer than the usual 
dreary crew. The first half of the movie is 
very inviting, but when Elaine decides to 
pack it in for the USSR, we're supposed to 
buy that Russia couldn't possibly be worse 
than economically depressed Liverpool — 
and that, having known this guy for a total of 
12 hours, she'd be willing to spend the rest 
of her life there. Pigg is a recessive actress, 
but Margi Clarke comes on with the raucous 
honesty of a low-British Joan Rivers. Her 
Teresa is the only character whose head lies 
somewhere between the gutter and the 
clouds. Nickelodeon 

THE LOVE OF JEANNE NEY (1927). G.W. 
Pabst (Pandora's Box) directed this drama 
about two young lovers involved with a 
group, of sordid characters in post-World 
War | Europe. Harvard Film Archive. 


%& & & XK MANHATTAN (1979). Woody Al- 
len's comic wail, a harsh but hilaripi 
meditation on what it means to be a 

man in an amoral age. Allen's isaac Da e 
a 42-year-old television comedy writer Who 
suffers through a love affair with a trendy, | 
high-strung literary critic (Diane Keatory. 
and tries to ease himself out of a relay 
tionship with 17-year-old Mariel Heming=. 
way. Although not as exhilarating as Ai 
Hall and, finally, not as good, Manhattan 
more probing, more controlled. @ Janus. 

*& XK THE MANHATTAN PROJECT (1986). 
in this banal retread of WarGames and Real. 
Genius, John Lithgow gives a wonderful 
Performance as a scientist who has de- 
veloped an extraordinarily potent plutonium 
for atomic bombs; this actor has im- 
aginative resources to tap long after you 
think you've seen the whole performance. 
When Paul (Christopher Collet), the teen- 
prodigy hero, steals a jar of the plutonium to 
power his homemade nuclear bomb (with 
which he hopes to win first prize at a 
national science fair) , Lithgow is ordered to 
disarm him, even if that means killing him. 
Director Marshall Brickman and cowriter 
Thomas Baum have come up with some 
unexpectedly buoyant exchanges, but 
can't transcend the science-whiz clichés, 
and Brickman is very clumsy about setting 
up the plot. With Cynthia Nixon. Charles, 
Alliston, suburbs. 

&kKYMISTER ROBERTS (1955). This 
adaptation of the Joshua Logan/Thomas 
Heggen Broadway hit may be stagy, but 
with material this good, and a topnotch 
cast, who cares? Set on a Navy cargo ship 
in the Pacific during the last days of World 
War li, the movie casts Henry Fonda as the 
officer anxious to see battle before the war 
ends and James Cagney as the ship's 
autocratic captain determined to keep him 
aboard. The wonderful supporting cast 
includes William Powell as the resourceful 
Doc, and Jack Lemmon (who won an 
Oscar) as the scheming Ensign Pulver. The 
film was begun by John Ford, who clashed 
with Fonda so often on the set that he finally 
left and was replaced by Mervyn LeRoy. 
Somerville Theatre. 

*& & k& MONTY PYTHON AND THE HO- 
LY GRAIL (1975). The Python troupe is in 
top form in its first stab at moviemaking. A 
demented send-up of the Age of Chivairy, 
the film features a limb-hacking joust, a 
chorus-line version of the Knights of the 
Round Table, and the funniest opening 
credits in the history of the movies. Terry 
Jones directed. M Janus 
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Continued from page 39 
*kk%2MONTY PYTHON’S LIFE OF 


" o . 9 
Stepp! | } Out M4 BRIAN (1979). Monty Python’s gonzo 
gospel was condemned as ‘blasphemous,’ 
iti i : : even though its barbs are directed not at 
Check Auditions in The Phoenix Classifieds death tab at the mortals He wethed attra. 
The Boston @ Graham Chapman plays “Brian called 
Phoenix Brian,"" an ordinary schmo who spends 
most of his life on the run, either from 
Roman centurions or from followers who are 
certain he's the Messiah. The movie has too 
much piot for its own good, but it’s still an 
agreeably madcap satire. Z Janus. 
*&k%MY BEAUTIFUL LAUNDRETTE 
(1986). This sly comedy is about a wily clan 
of Pakistanis who've made their home in 
London and are climbing the capitalist 
‘6 . aie rg ee ladder. The young hero, Omar (Gordon 
ans Warnecke), is poised between his father 
See Back Saturday Monty Python And The Holy Grail = 12:30-4:00-7:45 (Roshan Seth) , a former left-wing journalist 
to % cho Oo 9 The Life Of Brian 2:15-5:45-9:45 ~ who's: dissolved into a bedridden wreck, 
: ; - - and his uncle (Saeed Jaffrey), a busi- 
before the 4th = Ses 808 Sem Napiiieaciabeedie Op esedy iamery 
. se . . ‘ t up as manager of a ly laundry in 
8 South London reghorho oven wi 
Sees racist thugs. With the help of his English 
12:00-3:40-7:35 punker friend Johnny (Daniel Day Lewis), 
1:45-5:25-9:30 who's also his lover, he turns it into a healthy 
RODNEY 12:00-3:45-7:45 little business. Director Stephen Frears lays 
2 2:00-5:45-9:45 out the Pakistani situation with admirable 
skill, but the screenplay (by playwright 
3:30-7:45 Hanif Kureishi) is so full of symmetrical 
1:00-5:10-9:25 “observations” that the film never ignites; 
2:15-6:25-10:40 it's pleasant, provocative, and emotionally 
minuscule, though the cast (with the 
exception of Warnecke, something of a 
nonentity) is fine. Copley Place, Harvard 
Square, West Newton. 
: @MY LITTLE PONY (1986). My Little Pony 
PG -13]Panents stroma. caunionen <> c wants to be your little pony — and you can 
per : oe :50-5:30-9: arrange this at your local toy emporium, 
es 22 ‘ te F | a where the huggable horsies with the com- 
m OREGON rcnnespeoee ORE enn. ae eS is ° Sag ra 727 bable waned dan be had for a song. Not 
’ Sei coincidentally, the very same song serves as 
lead-in to Saturday-morning commercials 
for the product and as theme for the movie 
— an animated amaigam of music, adven- 
ture, and advertising. The plot is as simple 
as the minds who dreamed up this latest 
P Toys-"'R’’-movie-stars exercise in parent 
T Y ™" $4 + ) . «7% abuse: a wicked witch and her daughters, 
« ‘A W INN ER AGAIN RI DOLI H IS inhabitants of the ‘‘Voicano of Doom,”’ are 
a : LATING A se out to eradicate the frolicsome ponies with 
THIS IS A WONDERFUL FILM... JUST BEAUTIFUL CREATING \ i adi cute little designs on their haunches. To this 
YOU'LL BE ON YOUR FEET AND CHEERING?” VISUAL WORLD AS i Bae: end, they create a marauding purple goo 
Joel S WABC-TN a ba 0, Oe Od . Y cs pr ee called the Smooze that can only be 
DISTINCTIVE AS So {2a combatted by the “‘utter flutter'’ of the 
FEL] INTIS iss : 24% faraway Flutter Ponies. The songs and 
ee ee p crises are borrowed from sources as diverse 
RALPH MACCHIO PAT MORITA NP Ron gp ing a as My Fair Lady and The Spider, but Disney. 
cago OUR TIMes - of course, is the guy whose creative pocket 
i 2 is most often picked. With the voices of 
: Madeline Kahn, Tony Randall, Danny De- 
* * * Vito, Rhea Periman, and Cloris Leachman. 
; Copley Place, Aliston, suburbs. 
“=LECTRIFYINGLY 
ENTERTAINING Pi 
Dusid Brudno \ pe queen 
*& & & & 1984 (1985). in his brilliant adapta- 
tion of George. Grwell's novel, 
writer/director Michael Radford unearths 
the story’s autobiographical roots — the 
: tone of private despair that underlies 
USA Cinemas Orwell's social vision and gives it a halluci- 
PLACE natory morbidity. The movie is a fitful fever 
: dream bathed in milky, fluorescent twilight, 
266-1300 , but it also keeps its narrative cool, envelop- 
ing us line by line in Winston Smith's ‘sex 
crime"’ — his clandestine affair with fellow 
heretic Julia — and his final acceptance of 
Party orthodoxy under the torturing mini- 
Strations of O'Brien (Richard Gyrton) . The 
torture scenes are sober and unsensational, 
building to a peak of macabre Victorian 
cruelty, and John Hurt's performance as 
Winston is as pitiably overwhelming as his 
Elephart Man; perhaps no other actor can 
give victimization such an infinity of grada- 
tions. 2 Janus. 
kkkXXNORTH BY. NORTHWEST 
(1959). One of Hitchcock's most popular 
and delightful American films. The movie is 
a homage to the director's adopted home, 
traveling as it does from New York to South 
Dakota and highlighting such locales as the 
United Nations building, Mount Rushmore, 
i and that wide-open indiana cornfield in 
One more lesson to share. , which Cary Grant — an ad exec mistaken 
3 : for a spy — flees a crop duster dusting 
The price of honor. The power of friendship. si NRE EEE GN! nO Crops.” &) Somervile 
; . Theatre, 
. os rs ; ' %W*LA NUIT DE VARENNES (1983). 
ind the way you must fight 3 ’ Watching Ettore Scola’s long, plodding 
: movie about the French Revolution, you 
have to wonder how a brashly fictionalized 
treatment of history could be so fanciful yet 
so routine. The colorful characters who find 
themselves riding in the same coach include 
Casanova (Marcello Mastroianni) , Thomas 
Paine (Harvey Keitel) , Restif de la Bretonne 
(Jean-Louis Barrault), and Marie Antoi- 
nette’s lady-in-waiting (Hanna Schygulla) 
The Ragtime premise sounds intriguing, but 
Scola hasn't come up with the witty, 
philosophical dialogue that might have 
carried his chimerical conceit aloft. 
Mastroianni is wonderful as the aging dandy 
Casanova. French Library 


Oo 


*& & XKOFF THE WALL GOLD. This pro- 
neve a. gram of short films includes ‘Honeymoon 
Hotel,” “A Better Day in Every Way,’’ and 
nm ¥ u aii “The Dove,” a bleakly perfect send-up of 
the ingmar Bergman oeuvre. Off the Wail. 
The Most Shocking Of Them All WROUT OF AFRICA (1985). Director 
Sydney Pollack and screenwriter Kurt 
Luedtke have turned Isak Dinesen’s book of 
her life on a Kenyan coffee plantation into a 
NOW PL ghee ' We Dw 4 { rather stiff romantic melodrama, reducing 
» Mr ietlesn un Dinesen’s beloved Africa to an exotic 
= : ’ backdrop in the process. As the hunter 
Dinesen falls in love with, Robert Redford 


WILL (Faso seems frozen; Mery! Streep, in an im- 
‘ PEABODY pressive performance as Dinesen, runs the 
gamut from frenzied abandon to steely 


resignation; and Kiaus Maria Brandauer is 
wonderful as her unfaithful husband, a lout 
with a magnanimous soul. Coolidge Corner, 
Allston. 
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Jack Burton's in for some serious trouble and 
you're in for some serious fun. 
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| NOW THERE'S A ‘ROOM WITHA VIEW 


IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


“Kenn 
WIT, SOPHISTICATION AND ARTISTRY 


— Micheal Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 


“* *& %& %& HILARIOUS?’ 


— William Wolf, GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Cinecom 
PLAYING 


NICKELODEON seat teen | UEXINGTON 


424-1500 864-4580 "362-3260. 


USA Cinemas 














924 Great Plain Ave. 
444-6060 
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(1940). The perfect sophisticated romantic 
comedy. Katharine Hepburn is the society 
girl everyone's after, James Stewart is the 
gossip columnist trying not to get into his 
Story over his head, and Cary Grant is C.K. 
Dexter Haven, the divorced husband who 


’ just keeps hanging around. George Cukor 


directed with unerring timing and pace, and 
the result is a sublime comedy of manners, 
perhaps the finest film of its kind @ 


Coolidge Corner. 
®POLTERGEIST i: THE OTHER SIDE 
(1986). The original Poltergeist was a 
speciat-etfects 


logic, and no real story; it's one slack, 
disconnected scene after another: little 
Carol Anne (Heather O'Rourke) gets calls 
from the beyond on her toy telephone, and 
the blobby dwarf mystic Tangina (Zelda 
Rubinstein) babbles on about “‘a presence 
. .. Something terrible.’" Hoo boy, kids — 
it's veddy scaddy! What actually is fright- 
ening here is the late Julian Beck as Kane, a 
19th-century cult leader resurrected as a 
cadaverous Southern gentleman, a grinning- 
ly malevolent old coot in string tie and 
Parson's hat. Beck, who was in the last 
stages of cancer when the film was made, 
exploits the physical effect of his disease for 
its full measure of implied moral rot; beneath 
the ravagement, though, he’s obscenely, 
maniacally alive. The rest of the cast might 
be acting in a vacuum. With JoBeth 
Williams, Craig T. Nelson, and Will 
Sampson, directed by Brian Gibson. 
Beacon Hill, suburbs. 

PSYCHO iit (1986). Norman Bates is back, 
and among his latest hotet guests is a young 
woman who, unable to cope with her vows, 
has fled a convent. With Anthony Perkins 








WHVRAN (1985). Akira Kurosawa’s epic 


-is Clearly the film of a master, even though it 


doesn't really work. Like his earlier Throne 


warlord who abdicates and divides his reaim 
among his three sons. When he banishes his 
Outspoken youngest son and is betrayed by 
the two he trusted, he begins his descent 


losing touch with his humanity (as in 
Shakespeare) but from the confirmation of 
his notion that everyone around him truly is 
traitorous, Where the movie comes alive is in 
the battle sequences, which Kurosawa can 
Still stage better than anyone, and in Mikeo 
Harada’s frightening, rhapsodic per- 
formance as a Lady Macbeth-like schemer. 


Gaye, and James Brown. Off the Wail. 
RAW DEAL (1986). The combination ot 


deadpan 

enjoyable of the current crop of macho 
meat puppets: he's almost a cartoon of an 
action hero. Here, he plays an ousted FBI 
agent turned smaii-town sheriff who goes 
undercover in order to destroy a Chicago - 
syndicate. Unfortunately, director John Irvin 
waftties between the cartoon atmosphere of 
@ picture like Commando and the surface 
realism of the urban-cop genre. trvin 
overdoes almost every action sequence, 
right up to the requisite one-man-army-on- 
the-rampage finale, and there's never any 
tension about whether or not Arnie will be 
found out: he looks like he could just swat 
the assembled’ Mafiosi with a good 
backhander. The one performer who looks 
like he's having fun is Sam Wanamaker, 
who does a juicy satirical turn as a silver- 
haired Mob boss. Pi Alley, suburbs. 

*%& *& & A ROOM WITH A VIEW (1986). A 
sunny, serenely induigent adaptation of 
E.M. Forster's comedy of manners — a 
vision of the evolution of mores received at 
great comic remove. Lucy (Helena Bonham 
Carter) is a conventional English girl who 
visits fin de siécle Florence with her 
punctilious chaperone (Maggie Smith) and 
becomes involved with the unconventional 
George Emerson (Julian Sands); some- 
what panicked, she returns to England and 
the sniffy aesthete (Daniel Day Lewis) to 
whom she has become engaged. Set at the 
beginning of the Edwardian era, director 
James Wory’s adaptation finds its targets in 
the uphoiders of the waning Victorian order, 
who fight — and inevitably tail — to rein in 
the passions of the young. And its sophisti- 
cation lies in the way it shows those 
developments taking place within (and not 
just between) people. With Denholm Etiiott. 


%& & KSABOTEUR (1942). An underrated 
Hitchcock picaresque, with Robert Cum- 
mings as @ typically guilty-seeming innocent 
up against a nasty pack of saboteurs, who 
are out to destroy Hoover Dam. The famous 
climax, in which the villain meets his fate 
atop the Statue of Liberty, may be the single 
most dizzying plunge into vertigo Hitchcock 
ever dreamed up. Coolidge Corner. 

iA SHADOW OF A DOUBT (1943). 
“Peacetul, quiet Santa Rosa” is the setting 
of Hitchcock's favorite among his own films. 
Into this settled community descends Uncie 
Charlie (masterfully played by Joseph 
Cotten), a soft-spoken fellow beloved by 
everyone in his family — none of whom has 
any idea he murders widows on the side. 
The film is full of reflections and shadows 
and haunted by a steadily deepening chill. 
Written by Thornton Wilder. 2 Harvard Film 
Archive. 

*®%*SHORT CIRCUIT (1986). Steven 
Spielberg didn't have a thing to do with this 


had tried to come up with a scabrously 
Cynical send-up of the Spielbergization of 
Quite simply, Short Circuit is 


~ Hollywood. 
E.T. with a robot. A young genius (Steve 


"Shit-Eating Grin’ Guttenberg) has in- 
vented a series of four-foot-high mechanical 
men designed for military use. When one of 
them is hit by lightning, he comes to life. 
Although undeniably eye-catching, the ro- 
bot, known as Number Five, is just a 
collection of spare parts banged together 
from Spielberg movies (with a few George 
Lucas diodes thrown in), a shamelessly 
cute, nuts-and-bolts version of E.T. de- 
signed to make us laugh and cry and be 
charmed on cue. With Ally Sheedy. Cheri, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

&k*XKSTRANGER THAN PARADISE 
(1984). Writer/director Jim Jarmusch 
eavesdrops on the lives of three listless, 
apathetic souls who don’t have much to talk 
about, and he keeps’us thoroughly enter- 
tained. The characters are a monosyllabic 
hipster (John Lurie), his teenage 
Hungarian cousin (Estzer Balint), who's 
just getting aquainted with the US, and a 
goofy best friend (Richard Edson). When 
the three actually bother to talk to one 
another, the film hits moments of observa- 
tional-comedy heaven — it's like a My 
Dinner with André for the postpunk gen- 
eration. But it would have been more satis- 
fying if Jarmusch had dipped beneath the 
banality he captures so perfectly and let us 
known what's going on inside the heads of 
his deadbeat heroes. M Coolidge Corner. 


T 


KK KXTHE T.A.M.I. SHOW (1965). The 
original rock-concert movie, and still a thrill. 
The list of performers featured in this little 
film is astonishing: the Supremes, the 
Rolling Stones, Smokey Robinson and the 
Miracles, The Beach Boys, Chuck Berry, 
Marvin Gaye, Gerry and the Pacemakers, 




















They're coming from every corner 
of the U.S.A. And they're bring- 
ing their music with them. Blues 
trom Chicago. Cajun from New 
Orleans. Contradance from New 
England. Cowboy songs from the 
range. And what a party it’s going 
to he. A Fourth of July acoustic 
music festival live from the Hatch 
Shell on the banks of the Charles 


River! 


from 10am to 5pm. 


Live from the Hatch Shell 


On WGBH 89:7 FM. 


Join host Dick Pleasants, musical 
co-hosts Bill Staines and Guy Van 
Duser, with guests The Red Clay 
Ramblers, Riders in the Sky, 

Valerie Wellington, Rosalie 
Sorrels, Yankee Ingenuity and many 
more of America’s top folk and 
acoustic performers Friday, July 4th 


The US. Acoustic Festival 


10:00 AM-5:00 PM 
On WGBH 89.7 FM 


This holiday celebration is made possible in part by funding from 
American Public Rag bie stations snd a granc trom Hotels of Distinction. 








Lesley Gore, Billy J. Kramer, Jan and Dean 
(your emcees) , and an epoch-making per- 
formance by the hardest-working man in 
show business, James Brown, falling on his 
knees with the agony of his artistry. 
Directed by Steve Bifider. Off the Wall. 

& & & KX THE 39 STEPS (1935). One of the 
great Hitchcock films, and an early dem- 
onstration of the finesse and virtuosity that 
would characterize his later work. Robert 
Donat plays a young Canadian searching 
through Scotland for a spy ring whose 
machinations have led to the stabbing of a 
woman in his apartment. To complicate 
matters, he’s handcuffed to lovely 
Madeleine Carroll. With the young Peggy 
Ashcroft, who makes a memorable appear- 
ance as a Scots farm woman married to a 
suspicious brute. @ Harvard Film Archive. 
®3 MEN AND A CRADLE (1986). An 
astoundingly tedious, utterly unfunny farce 
that also happens to be France's all-time 
box-office champ. The clichés start with the 
film's premise: three Parisian bachelors find 
a baby girl on their doorstep. Predictably, 
they go from having no idea what to do with 
her to being loving parents who dote over 
their little bundle of joy. Writer/director 
Coline Serreau toys witha dumb drug-deal 
subplot before moving on to her real 
subject: the emptiness of being single and 
parentiess. For these three, bachelor life 
may be an endless series of one-night 
stands with impossibly gorgeous fashion- 
model types, but it’s all so — how you say? 
— unsatisfying. As for baby Marie, she’s 
adorable, all right, but less a character than 
a device for Serreau to hang her message 
on. Although the picture offers almost 
nothing in the way of laughs, sitting through 
it may be a kind of doe-eyed penance for 
guilty singles. Copley Place, Harvard 
Square. 

THE THREE STOOGES FESTIVAL. 
Nyuck, nyuck, nyuck with Moe, Larry, and 
Curly., Somerville Theatre. 

* %2 TOP GUN (1986). A slickly retro Navy- 
recruitment commercial done in the mind- 
less, rock-drenched, post-Flashdance style 
that is threatening to turn American movies 
into adolescent pacifiers. Tom Cruise plays 
a daredevil pilot who is sent to the 
prestigious Fighter Weapons School 
(nickname: Top Gun). There, he confronts 
his arch-rival, Iceman (the magnetic Val 
Kilmer), and falls for his beautiful flight 
instructor (Kelly McGillis). Trying to turn 
the earnest Cruise into a fantasy icon of 
young-jock fearleSsness, the filmmakers 
have exploited the vanity of a young star, 
encouraging him to strut and preen, to 
assume the, sort of absurdly macho, Brut- 
commercial poses no actor could get away 
with in a movie that ever touched ground. 
The flight scenes have a sensory impact 
that can leave you dazed for half an hour 
after you leave the theater. But that comes 
as much from the incoherently quick editing 
as it does from the rush and roar of F-14 
Tomcats whooshing through the air. Did the 
people who edited this movie keep a 
container of uppers handy, or did they just 
mainline caffeine? With Anthony Edwards; 
directed by Tony Scott. Charles, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 
*KTHE TRIP TO BOUNTIFUL (1985). 
This wan, kindly film about an elderly Texas 
widow (Geraldine Page) who longs to see 


the small town where she grew up gives off 
the whiff of virtuousness. Tired of living in 
Houston with her son and domingering 
daughter-in-law (John Heard and Carlin 
Glynn) , Carrie Watts takes off on her own, 
befriending a young traveler (Rebecca De 
Mornay) along the way. Horton Foote’s 
screenplay, taken from his '50s'teleplay, is 
stagebound in the extreme, and director 
Peter Masterson is straitjacketed by i But 
Page's animated performance manages to 
prick the down-home complacency :of 
Foote's screenplay, even if she does end up 
sinking too easily into sentimentality. Janus. 
* 2 TROUBLE IN MIND (1986). Set in a 
gorgeously doom-laden dreamscape called 
RainCity (actually Seattle), the latest film 
from writer/director Alan Rudolph (Choose 
Me) is a meticulously obscure exercise in 
old-movie chic — it's as empty and 
precious as Choose Me was passionate and 
funny. The plot, a modernist gloss on film 
noir clichés, centers around Hawk (Kris 


Kristofferson), an ex-cop who's just: 


finished doing time for killing a mobster and 
has returned to town to reclaim Wanda 
(Geneviéve Bujold) , the hash-house owner 
who was once his lover. She rejects him, 
and he goes after the young country mother 
(Lori Singer) who's been abandoned by 
her hoodium lover (Keith Carradine). The 
movie has a seductive look to it, all gray 
streets and fuzzy glints of neon, but you 
couldn't care less about what's going on, 
because Rudolph insists on making every 
scene stylized and abstract, and on loading 
down the dialogue with pseudo-profound 
howlers. Divine is on hand as a Sydney 
Greenstreet-type crime lord. Copley Place. 
*& KX TURTLE DIARY (1986). A drab dis- 
course on the shells into which middle-aged 
people — particularly middle-aged English 
people — withdraw. A bookstore clerk 
(Ben Kingsley) and a popular children's 
author (Glenda Jackson) , both dissatisfied 
with their lives, conspire to free two sea 
turtles from the London aquarium where 
they're kept and return them to the sea. In 
the stale logic of films like this, the 
metaphorical act of liberation incites a 
parallel rejuvenation in the protagonists. 
Difector John Irvin provides suffocatingly 
theatrical images of isolation and an overly 
literal identification of the loners. with the 
turtles. And Kingsley and Jackson give 
tremblingly downtrodden performances 
that are unintentional parodies of their own 
best work. West Newton. 





UNDER THE CHERRY MOON (1986). 
Prince is the director and star of this 
romantic drama (filmed in black and white) 
about an American musician in France who 
falls in love with a spoiled heiress. Purple 
Rain's Jerome Benton plays Prince's side- 
kick; with Kristin. Scott-Thomas and 
Francesca Annis. Cinema 57, Circle, 
Harvard Square, suburbs. 
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* & 42 VAGABOND (1986). Sandrine Bon- 





naire gives an astonishing performance as 
Mona, an 18-year-old drifter who is wander- 
ing to the south of France for the winter. The 


* movie opens with the discovery of her body 


in a ditch; she has frozen to death, and in a 
series of flashbacks we meet the peopie she 
encountered during her last weeks, many of 
whom speak directly into the camera about 
her. We're never told just how Mona got 
where she is, or what, exactly, she’s running 
from, and the omission is intentional. 
Writer/director Agnés Varda treats the 
character as an existential nomad, and so 
we don't need to be told what she’s 
escaping. Mona is escaping everything — 
her society, her life. Bonnaire combines the 
driven purity of a Truffaut character with the 
dead-end nihilism of an '80s punk: what you 
see when you peer into her dark-saucer 
eyes is a blankness that dares not speak its 
name. But since the characters she runs 
into are presented as affectlessly as she is 
(we never learn much about them, either) , 
this austere, fascinating movie leaves you 
wanting more. Despite the dazzling bleak- 
ness of its atmosphere, Vagabond is too 
thin, too flattened out, to give Mona's 
benumbed rebellion any weight, or to let her 
stand apart from society in her own cold 
light. Copley Place. 

*&*XVIVA ZAPATA! (1952). Pretty silly 
stuff about Zapata, the hero of the Mexican 
civil wars of the period 1911-'19. John 
Steinbeck wrote the syrupy script and 
crammed it full of liberal clichés, but Elia 
Kazan's direction is nothing short of thrilling, 
and it's great to see the electrifying young 
Marlon Brando as the revolutionary hero. 
With fine performances by Joseph Wiseman 
as a menacing journalist, Jean Peters as 
Zapata's wife, and Anthony Quinn. (who 
won a Best Supporting Actor Oscar) as 


Zapata's big brother. Rear Window at the 


Brookline Arts Center. 





* & K WUTHERING HEIGHTS (1939). The 
first half of Emily Bronté’s novel of flaming 
passions on the Yorkshire moors makes for 
an enjoyable piece of Hollywood kitsch, 
with Laurence Olivier as the brooding, 
mysterious Heathcliff and Merle Oberon a 
suitably pallid Cathy. Gregg Toland did the 
elegant gothic photography, and William 
Wyler directed — a tad too stuffily for the 
material. & Rear Window at the Brookline 
Arts Center. 








*& & *ZELIG (1983). Woody Allen’s mock 
documentary is an impish cinematic prank, 
the closest he’s come to putting one of his 
New Yorker parodies on film. Allen himself 
plays Leonard Zelig, a character of the '20s 
and ‘30s who rose to prominence as the 
“human chameleon’’ for his ability to take 
on the characteristics of anyone he came 
it.to contact with. Zelig seems to be about 
how the drive to conform can turn you into a 
freak, and though it’s sometimes very funny, 
Allen is so caught up in the technical feat of 
reproducing .old newsreels that he never 
explores his subject in any depth. Z Janus. 



















ENDS SOCIAL CLUB 


formerly North Station Cinema) 
Always the latest and hottest male 
videos showing on our giant screen. 


276 FRIEND STRecY 
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THE FINEST X-RATED ALL MALE MOVIES, NOW IN BOTH CINEMAS 1 & 2 
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LOOKING FOR YOUR BIG BREAK? 


The Boston Phoenix now has.a special classified 
section devoted exclusively to Music and the 
m~arts. It's the first plat®"to look if YOU are looking 
(or booking) auditions, gigs, studio space, acting, 
dance and music instruction or want to buy or 
sell instruments. 

It's all here, in one easy-to-find place, waiting 


Don't miss Music and the Arts: Every week :in 
the Boston Phoenix. 


To place your ad, call 267-1234. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS, VISA, and MASTERCARD accepted. 
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“WONDERFUL! A HOWLER OF A MOVIE! 
a NEW ENGLAND 
ee ee 


espe: 
~David Edetstein, VILLAGE VOICE 
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See the W-Lite 1986 Pontiec Fiero at Fox Pontiac, 145 Petham St. Methuen, MA 
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3 Men ~: Crad 


A story of dry wit and 
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10 Church Street « Corner of Church & Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02238 - 864-4580 








A REMARKABLE 

ACCOMPLISHMENT 
— Janet Mastin 
New York Times 
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Fri. & Sat. at midnight 
(Dolby stereo) 
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CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
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THEATRE 
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SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
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GENERAL CINEMA 


BURLINGTON MALL 


ROUTE 128 - EXIT 42 
272-4410 








GENERAL CINEMA 


FRAMINGHAM 


RTE. 9 at SHOPPERS WORLD 


235-8020 / 872-4400 
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DANVERS 


RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 
777-2555 / 593-2100 








. ‘LEGAL EAGLES’ RATES A RAVE. 
Robert Redford is terrific’’ 


— Joel Siegel, GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


“A thrill-packed humdinger of a movie all the way. .. 


ies . intelligent, imaginative, funny and 
at the same time. 


ie Reed, NEW YORK POST 





ROBERT REDFORD 
DEBRA WINGER DARYL HANNAH 


UL I GAL EAGI ES 


LEGAL EAGLES” BRIAN DENNEHY = TEREM’E STAMP STEVEN HILL 
IM CASH «IMR EPPS IR TN h 
LAL) WANS. § 





USA CINEMAS SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


SOMERVILLE 


ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE OSE | RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 60 
628-7000 326-4955 


GENERAL CINEMA 


CHESTNUT HILL 
DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS 
536-2870 277-2500 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS | [SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


USA CINEMAS 








INTER 
GENERAL CINEMA ‘USA CINEMAS 


NGHAM|| DANVERS 


RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. If RTE. 9 at SHOPPERS WORLD RTE. 128 
286-1660 235-8020 / 872-4400 J | 777-2555 / 593-2100 


NO PASSES AT USA CINEMAS 


RTE. 128 EXIT 39 & RTE. 38 
.933-5330 



































GREGORY HINES 
BILLY CRYSTAL 


THE GOOD NEWS 
Detectives Ray Hughes and | Danny Costanzo 
are going to retire in 30 days. 


THE BAD NEWS 
Every crook in Chicago wants 
to take one last shot at them. 


“RUNNING SCARED” STEVEN BAUER Music by ROD TEMPERTON Story by GARY DeVORE 
Screenplay by GARY DeVORE and JIMMY HUSTON Executive Producer PETER HYAMS 
Produced by DAVID FOSTER and LAWRENCE TURMAN Directed by PETER HYAMS 


Resa 


No problem... 


A PETER HYAMS FILM 


re 











DU (oor sree, 


[it] [botey stereo 
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USA CINEMAS 


CINEMA 57 


STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. 
482-1222 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
566-4040 


USA CINEMAS 
SOMERVILLE 
at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 

628-7000 


GENERAL CINEMA 


RIE. 9 at SHOPPERS WORLD 
235-8020 / 872-4400 








SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 60 
326-4955 











933-5330 











USA CINEMAS 


RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 
777-2555 / 593-2100 








“JIM HENSON AND GEORGE LUCAS 


ARE A GREAT COMBINATION. 
‘LABYRINTH’ HAS GREAT SPECIAL EFFECTS 
THIS IS GOING TO BE A BIG SUMMER MOVIE 


Gene Shalit TODAY SHOW NB 


A DAZZLING WORLD OF ‘FANTASY AND ADVENTURE. 


HENSON ASSOCIATES, INC. AND LUCASFILM LTD, PRESENT 
A JIM HENSON FILM DAVID BOWIE JENNIFER CONNELLY “LABYRINTH” 
ses GEORGE LUCAS “st JIM HENSON ‘ssp BRIAN PROUD “3 DENNIS LEE AND JIM HENSON 
“TERRY JONES "5 TREVOR JONES °°" DAVID LAZER™ ERIC RATTRAY 
el 


—— Ls “a i as ©1906 To Sear Pictures. nc 
Os) DELPHI [aera ATO) gmeecunates 1086 Labwrnth Loerpeses Ab Rights Reseed. £5 








USA CINEMAS 


CHARLES 





GENERAL CINEMA 


CHESTNUT HILL 








27-1330 


377-2500 





USA CINEMAS 


SOMERVILLE 


at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 
628-7000 





























GENERAL CINEMA 

BRAINT 

SOUTH SHORE 
848-1070 


REE 
PLAZA 
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Demi Moore and Rob Lowe. 


anny Martin and Debbie Sullivan 
meet at a softball game in Chi- 
cago’s Grant Park. They repair 
with their friends to a Division 
Street tavern for a fast round of 
drinks and repartéé- "~~ re ee ee 

Then they go to Danny's place to go to bed: 

It's the classic quickie, the one-night stand, 
the social signature of the singles scene. 

But in the post-coital light “of a morning- 
after, both Danny and Debbie have the same 
strange reaction. They genuinely like each 
other — and want to meet again. 

That's the start of a relationship which sur- 
prises its participants, shocks their friends, 
defies the conventions of casual sex, and 
staggers toward the brink of commitment. 

But as Danny and Debbie soon discover, 
making love is easy, saying “'l love you" more 
difficult, and being in love the most challeng- 
ing of all. In human relationships — and small 
apartments — one and.one add up to infinite 
complexity. 

“About Last Night ...,"" a Tri-Star picture 
starring Rob Lowe, Demi Moore, Jim Belushi, 
and Elizabeth Perkins is the screen.adaptation 
of Pulitzer Prize-winner David Mamet's Obie 
Award-winning . one-act play ‘‘Sexual Per- 
versity in Chicago.” 

‘We knew the singles scene from first-hand 
experience,’ says producer Jason Brett. 
“Underneath the-all-night partying and bar- 
hopping, there's a lot of emotional baggage .. 
suspicion, insecurity, scar tissue. It's not an 
environment conducive to lasting rela- 
tionships." 

Producer Stuart Oken, who was involved in 
an early production of the play as managing 
director of the city's Organic Theatre, adds: 
“We've altered Mamet's work to reflect the 
difference we perceive in the ‘sexual politics’ of 


* 


a 


Danny and. Bernie, two friends with conflicting ideas 


about love and relationships. 


the eighties. Mamet saw romance as doomed from the start..We hold out 
hope that these two people.oan successfully navigate their way through the 
singles’ maze and build the foundation for a meaningful relationship. No 
promises, mind you. Just a shot at it.” 

As Danny Martin, Rob Lowe plays a man who radiates ambivalence, 
wandering amiably through the ‘bar scene — as he wanders through life — 
making as few ripples as possible. As a restaurant supply salesman, he has 


we the’ kind Of Caréér they put On matchbook covers (“Stuck in a déad end job 


L-R: Elizabeth Perkins, Rob Lowe, Demi Moore, and Jim Belushi. 


... ?), selling pots, pans, and plastic cutlery to local eateries. He dreams of 
someday owning his own restaurant (‘‘a first-class joint'’) if he ever scrapes 
up the cash — or confidence. 

His mentor at Mother Malone's saloon is fellow salesman Bernie Litko (Jim 
Belushi), a guerrilla fighter in the battle of the sexes. While Bernie has to work 
at“‘getting lucky’’ (and will tell you that he did even if he didn't), Danny's 
good looks and laid-back charm make for easy conquests 


tg 


Debbie informs roommate Joan of her plans to vacate 
their apartment and move in with Danny. 


Advertising insert to The Boston Phoenix July 1, 1986 


Danny has a pat routine for seduction. com 
bining.a powerful set of stereo headphones. a 
few whispered words of heartfelt insincerity 
and a scattering of convenient throw pillows 

It seldom misses. It's never very satisfying 

until he encounters Debbie Sullivan (Demi 
Moore), an advertising art director 

‘Debbie is brave,’ says Jason Brett. “She's 
not afraid to say ‘| love you’ — and live up to 
that commitment — which can be ynspira 
tional, humbling, and frightening. all at once 
Especially to someone like Danny whose love 
affairs are mostly one-night stands 

Initially, the relationship is physical 
deepens into sharing an apartment 
Danny finds easier than sharing himself When 
Debbie reaches out for emotional! intimacy 
Danny crawls into a shell 

“| think he's afraid that if he lets her in 
she'll discover that there's really nothing 
there, ‘says Lowe. ‘He isn't too big on self- 
esteem.” 

Their friends don't help 

Bernie Litko, who describes himself as 
“your basic Neanderthal” (and takes ‘social 
psychopath” .as a compliment), is appalled 
that his pal is getting taken in 

Belushi, who ‘knows the character well — 
through ‘both stage .and film incarnations — 
observes that ‘‘despite his braggadocio and 
kinky fantasies, Bernie's a scared. lonely guy 
What scares him most is being alone Having 
to prowl the bars by himself 

‘So he does everything he can to screw up 
Danny's romance ... not out of malice. just 
being Bernie, who genuinely believes that the 
answer to world-wide mental health is getting 
your rocks off on a regular basis 

Debbie's roommate Joan 
Perkins), is equally ‘supportive.’ Bright 
caustic, dismayed by the bar scene but 
drawn to it nightly — she has a Medusa 
tongue and a gift for laying guilt trips 


Then it 


which 


(Elizabeth 


anything at all — in this case a softball game. 




















The personal selective introduction service for 
discerning singles. 


426-3835 





TeieCheck 























Rob Lowe as Danny Martin. 





“sent him the ‘script by messenger, 





Jim Belushi as Bernie Litko. 


Rob Lowe recalls that when his agent 
“a 
strange thing happened. | started reading 
it in the bathtub; | was only going to skim 
the first few pages. But by page 73, the 
water was cold, and | was totally into the 
character, We hadn't. even discussed 
whether I'd do the picture ..: but. knew 
that nothing could stop me.” 

Lowe sees Danny Martin as ‘‘a kind of 
sponge. His opinions are echoes. He's as 
good as the last person he talked to. He 
has to love — and lose — Debbie to 
become his own man.” 

Describing Demi Moore's selection as 
Debbie, Director Edward Zwick speaks of 
“secrets. You hear that husky voice ... 
you look in those pretty eyes ... and you 
want to know what's going on inside that 
complicated head.’ 

Elizabeth Perkins recalls her first 
meeting with co-star Moore. “We were 
fascinated by how much we didn't have 
in common. She'd never done a play, I'd 
never done a picture. There was plenty to 
talk about. When we arrived on the set 
which would be our apartment, and found 
it decorated in detail for each of our 
characters, Demi said, ‘Okay, which bed 
do you want?’ We started giggling ... we 
couldn't stop ... and suddenly Debbie 
and Joan were friends.”’ 

dim Belushi is also cognizant of the 
thin line between the actor and the role. 
Having played Bernie Litko in two media 
(he also played the role at the Apollo 
theatre in Chicago), he admits: ‘‘Some- 
times, | think | am Bernie. Other times, | 
know I'm just looking at the world through 
his eyes, and | can go back to being 
myself whenever | want." 


Demi Moore as Debbie Sullivan. 























Album available featuring: 





699 





“ ' " “True Love" 
ste ‘valenal vat 7 Heaps — Performed by The Del Lords 
- " “Trials of the Heart’’ 
So Far So Good 
*Raturel Love Performed by Nancy Shanks LP or Cassette 
Performed by Sheena Easton “Til You Love Somebody” 
“Living Inside My Heart” Performed by Michael Henderson 
Performed by Bob Seger “if Anybody Had a Heart"’ 
“Step By Step” Performed by John Waite 
Performed by J.D. Souther “Words Into Action” 


Performed 


by Jermaine Jackson 





SE Sars 











BOSTON Kenmore Sq 
Wellington Circle Pkw 








cht 


Soundtrack available 
Thursday July 3rd at 
all Strawberries 


-~ 
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Airport S pping Center 
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locations. 


ae 













Downtown Crossing * CAMBRIDGE Harvard Square, Memorial D 
ATERTOWN Watertown Mall * SAUGUS Rte. 1 * BURLINGTO" 


Middlesex Mall * NASHL i Nashua Malil * MANCHESTER, NH 1525 So. Willow St.* PO Mt 
Woodbury Ave. * CHEL! RD Drum Hill Rd. « LEOMINSTER Searstown Mall * AUBURN 34 
WORCESTER 10 Fro «SHREWSBURY White Citv Sho pping Center * SUDBURY S 
FRAMINGHAM Rte. 9*P VIDENCE, RI Union Mal! « WARWICK, RI Bald Hill Ra. « DET 
PEMBROKE North River Plaza * RANDOLPH Randolph Shopping Center * QUINCY Preside 


































































“One of the best movies of the year?’ 


Roger Ebert, CHICAGO SUN - TIMES 





ELIZABETH 
MOORE BELUSHI PERKINS 


“About last 
t..2? 


TRI-STAR PICTURES PRESENTS 
AN ARNOLD STIEFEL AND BRETT/OKEN PRODUCTION OF A FILM BY EDWARD ZWICK 
ROB LOWE “ABOUT LAST NIGHT...’ 
DEMI MOORE JAMES BELUSHI ELIZABETH PERKINS ‘coc: ARNOLD STIEFEL sexe srenvensir ss ctieworm DAVID MAMET 
Op |_Restaicreo <>] «™"s TIM KAZURINSKY & DENISE DeCLUE "sn JASON BRETT & STUART OKEN ™*" EDWARD ZWICK 


UNDER 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING All Rights Reserved. 
PARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN DELPHI St ATRI-STAR RELEASE ©1986 Tri-Star Pictures, Ine. 














USA CINEMAS GENERAL CINEMA USA CINEMAS 

CHESTNUT HILL SOMERVILLE 

DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS RTE. 9 at HAMMOND ST. at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 
536-2870 277-2500 628-7000 























CK BRAINTREE 


RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD SOUTH SHORE PLAZA ROUTE 128 - EXIT 42 
653-5005 / 237-5840 848-1070 272-4410 


DANVERS 


RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 
777-2555 / 593-2100 


USA Cinemas GENERAL CINEMA . GENERAL Ni MAL ii E USA CINEMAS 











o AND WIN A SOUNDTRACK ALBUM 
AND A FREE PAIR OF PASSES 
TO THEI ye Ww 
excels pREvE 














Great music at 
a great price! 








HEART 
Dreamboat Annie 


LP/Cassette 
$4.99 

























$6.99 


HEART 
LP/Cassette 


JOURNEY 
Raised on Radio 
LP/Cassette 


$6.99 








HEART 
Magazine 
LP/Cassette 











x 


Harlem Shuttie/One Hit (Te The Body) 
ean. tiga 





WHAM 


Music From the Edge of Heaven 
LP/Cassette 


Album available Tuesday July 1st 


$6.99 

















ROLLING STONES 
| Dirty Work 
LP/Cassette 


$6.99 
















JOURNEY 
RAISED ON RADIO 






Be Good To Yourself /Suzanne 
Scant ay iggy Se 
1 Be Alright Without You 














JANET JACKSON 
Control 


LP/Cassette 


$5.99 





$5.99 . 


DOUBLE 
Blue 
LP/Cassette 


IDOUBLE 














7 
wk’ 


CASSETTE 


povery 


RECORDS, TAPES & VIDEOS 





“— JACKSON 
igwond $6.99 $4.99  serret. 
(pibessete 
JOE JACKSON SU —_ RBS 
BIG WORLD 
GRAND MONDE ~S)j1 urlaia 
*it# METAAOZ KOZMOE 
GROTE - Jes a rs 
\. anniw 
a Ap Seva gow 
he r> DUNIA BESAR 
4 TR, zattlgll allel 
 WIELKI SWIAT 


















ae 


$5.99 


38 SPECIAL 


Strength in Numbers 


LP/Cassette 











38 SPECIAL 


STRENGTH IN NUMBERS 


















































ia 


$4.99 


JANE SIBERRY 
The Speckless Sky 
LP/Cassette 





jane siberry 











the speckless sky 



















(BUD LIGHT] 








presents ee Ge ee es oe ee es 
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JULY == Celebration 


} Harbortest 5. Esplanade 
Fireworks Fireworks 


Cruise =e | “View the Charles River Fireworks 
“Enjoy the BEST view of Boston gawk | while listening to the Broadcast of 
Harbor’s Fireworks” aiken: the Boston Pops” 


Tickets | LIGHT | Tickets 
$25 & $30 tomer $20 


| BUD LIGHT] 


m Ticket Sale Locations 
RESERVE =—- BEST CRUISE” 10:32:01: 


« STRAWBERRY RECORDS 
* OUT OF TOWN TICKETS 
(Harvard Square) 



































